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THE NEW GUIDANCE 


PERSONALITY AND SCHOOL is an informal discussion of the four 
most important problems in the educational experiences of high 
school youth. By reason of their basic character, these four 
problems constitute convenient cornerstones on which to build a 
constructive course in guidance. To that end, they appear as 
division titles in this book. 

Part One, Your Relation to Education, is a specific enterprise 
in educational guidance. 

Part Two, Your Mastery of Your Lessons, offers direct, 
practical guidance in the development of learning efficiency. 

Part Three, Your Growth in Personality, supplies a frank, help- 
ful consideration of those distinctive qualities which make or 
mar an individual’s personality. 

Part Four, Where Your School Leads You, is a concise, reason- 
able overview of vocational interests and opportunities. 

PERSONALITY AND SCHOOL exemplifies the growth in educa- 
tional and personal guidance since the publication in 1927 of 
Your Scuoor anD You, the forerunner of this present volume. 
The older book, in keeping with the times, presented a brief dis- 
cussion of personal and vocational problems for use by students 
in home rooms and extracurricular groups as well as in special 
and regular classes. This new book is an enlargement of that 
idea into a more complete text with increased emphasis upon the 
personal side of guidance. ; 

The vast groundswell of current curricular revision affords 
many schools an opportunity to give regular class time to this 
personal, or natural, guidance that is increasingly their most 
esponsibility. PERSONALITY AND ScHOOL aims to 
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supply a content and organization which will make it possibile 
for any school to put such a guidance program into immediate 
practice. 


Naturally, considerable material of tested worth has been 


retained from the former volume. The refining fires of class- 


Toom experience yield more Pure metal than any quantity of 
untried theory. So the users of the earlier edition will find 
much familiar content which new conditions and progressive 
judgment regard as still fundamental. 

As in the first book, the chief aim is to stimulate the individual 
student’s personal interest and 
ment. Hence, this new volu 
lems. On the other hand, 
individual student and his per: 
broader social understandings 
for citizenship outside the 
requisite of the guidance pr 
development of personalit 


personal reaction to his environ- 
me includes numerous case prob- 
while the emphasis upon the 
sonal development is paramount, 
areimportant, too. Thus training 
school and inside the school is a 


y itself. Indeed, the problem of 
chool world is one of the 
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scales at the end of each part. These four scales put the 
definite responsibility upon the student of analyzing himself, 
his knowledge, and his attitudes. Thereby the lessons of this 
book become part of the student’s own thought and practice, 
not merely facts to read and recite upon. 

It is the high hope of the author that PERSONALITY AND 
Scgoor will contribute effectively to the success of the new 
guidance program in our schools. If the young folk who read 
its pages are thereby enabled to approach their personal and 
group problems more happily and intelligently, he will have 
achieved the goal which inspired the writing of this book. 


W. B. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


ALWAYS THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school; 
’Tis the school-bell that rings for our liberty old, 
’Tis the schoolboy whose ballot shall rule. 
— BUTTERWORTH 


You and your schoolmates will be in the saddle in America in a few 
years. To be a good citizen of America you must first learn to be a good 
citizen of your little world of the school. The latter being your present re- 
sibility, you have to know much that has never heretofore been taught 

You will find here reasons for a school course that puts both the 
ou are to study why you study, 


spon 
you. 
school and yourself into the curriculum. Y 


and that is not meant as a riddle. 


Tus morning you entered your school for a new day of learn- 
ing and made that entrance in a strictly matter-of-course 
manner. There were no especial thrills involved in the process 
unless the sight of some favored one of the opposite sex put a 
little extra spring into your step Or brightened your expression 
as you passed through the doors. That schoolhouse which 
you have entered with such complete indifference deserves to 
be studied a bit in and of itself. Let us look at it more care- 
fully. Perhaps there is something thrilling about it. 


What Will You Do with America? — You have been going 


to school long enough to know that its purpose is to offer you 
ll-ordered series of 


ematic group of studies and a we 
In brief, you think of it as a place of study. Now 
it and ask you to study why you study. 


3 


a syst 
experiences. 
we put a new twist into 
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You have studied American history and probably will study 
it some more before you finish high school. You have had 
lessons in citizenship or civics and probably will have still 
further training in this subject. You have doubtless clearly 
seen the reasons for these courses, have realized their direct 
contribution toward preparing you to assume your final and 
successful role as a full-fledged citizen of this country. You 
have felt the need for historical background so that you might 
enter with more understanding and appreciation into the prob- 
lems of the present day, problems which will ere long be yours to 
solve, 

Literally, the United States of 
your classmates, 


cation, and in govern- 
yourself in a few years a part of this 
group of younger men and women. America will be wholly 
yours. You will not be able to escape this responsibility ; 
people will some day be looking back upon your accomplish- 
ments just as you today look back upon the efforts of those 


who have gone before. What, then, are you going to do with 
America? 


school career, and even after that. 
dazed about how yo 


» We want to simplify the matter 
Somewhat. Instead of being just one great, general, broadly 
Sweeping, almost terrifying responsibility, it can be broken 


up into a great many smaller obligations that will be under- 
Standable to you, 
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Going to School to Study the School. — We should like to 
start you, for example, right where you are sitting now — in 
the school. Maybe you have uttered the phrase, “always the 
schoolhouse,” in an accent strictly despondent. But in this 
America that is to be yours, the school will be of great signifi- 
cance, just as the schoolhouse has always been the key to 
American progress. This school where you now sit as a student 
will be one of the items of your future responsibility. 

“Going to school to study the school ! What kind of riddle 
is that?” we can imagine some amazed adult saying to you. 
But the school is so much a part of our governmental structure, 
so significant a feature of our community life, that it would 
be difficult to explain why you should not study it just as you 
study the founding of the colonies, the establishment of na- 
tional government, the drafting of the Constitution, or any 
other essential feature of American development. It should 
be a very interesting study because it is so close to you, so large 
a part of your present experiences. And in studying the school 
t merely preparing for your future obligation to direct 
its destinies when you reach adulthood; you are also quite 
likely to find that you are helping yourself to have a more useful 
experience as you live and work in the school today. This book 


aims at both of these ends. 

Frankly, the author of this volume hopes that, as a result of 
your experience with it, you will become a better citizen of the 
world of the school. Tt has been all too generally true hereto- 
fore that you could study about almost everything else in 
school except how to live there intelligently and efficiently. 
Several years of your educational career are still before you. 
To make that career happy and useful, something more is neces- 
an your careful attention to a manual of regulations 
‘The Rules of Bulldoze High School.” ‘You 
dy learned that merely to avoid running 


you are no 


NORE e 
E thee 
fi Government 


sary th 
labeled, perhaps, 
have doubtless alrea 
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afoul of the law is a small part of citizenship, and, Likewise; 
there are many things necessary for successful civic life in high 
school besides obeying the rules. 


Making the Good School Citizen. — First of all, we believe 
that you will be glad to get some understanding of how the 
school came to be, its purposes, and its relations to you, as a 
means of giving you a better background for your school life. 
It always gives a sense of balance and proportion to know how 
the present came out of the past. 
hich you view your teachers 
cipal may be afflicted with a kin 
correction just as badly as w 
had such an eye defect. 


and your prin- 
d of astigmatism that needs 
ould be the case if you actually 
The curriculum, too, needs to be inter- 
ns for requiring certain subjects of all 
lear, and the Tight of choosing other 
Something to feed upon in the form of 
ubjects, ç 


in the world of adult affairs has to be 
able to earn his way, to be self- 


You cannot be a 
Therefore, you need 


a reasonable showi 
have very poor m 
of school citizen, 

efficient Way, 
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Good citizenship in school and out demands the ability and 
the willingness to get along with other people. You may ac- 
quire a fine understanding of the meaning and purposes of 
education and of your own relations thereto, and may become 
skilled in applying your mental processes to the mastery of 
school tasks, but you will still need training in your relationships 
with your fellows. Much of this you will quite naturally ob- 
tain in the actual human laboratory of daily activity, in rubbing 
shoulders with your fellow students, and in the give-and-take 
of student life. But there is a place for formal attention to the 
accepted rules that govern the great human game of living to- 
gether. Good manners and right conduct, the cultivation of 
your personality, and other qualities that bear upon living 
and working together in groups do not come with the wave of a 
magician’s wand. The ability to suppress self upon occasion 
and become a co-operating member of a social system is indis- 


pensable for true citizenship. Consideration for the rights of 


others is similarly vital. 
Finally, the good citizen an 
You want to understand your relations to your 
f effective work, and your proper 
relations with your fellows; but you want some inkling, too, 
of where your school leads you. It is human nature to want 
d the present. Your civic performance 


to see some goal beyon 
in the school world will be made more highly efficient if it can 
to be taken up after school 


be related to an appealing career 


days end. 
Acquiring information that bears upon career opportuni- 
ke a wiser choice of elective subjects. 


ties may help you to ma 

Even if it does not promote an immediate decision as to your 
rk, it is sure to cultivate a tendency toward intelligent 
callings as you meet with them during 


your high school or college course. You <u 


ywhere has to be able to see be- 


yond his nose. 
school, your best modes © 


life wo 
appraisal of various 
subsequent years of 
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are a better citizen of the school when you see a tie-up cen 
what you do now and the affairs of that bigger and busier wor 
in which you increasingly yearn to participate. 


Re- 


a greater degree with your help. T} 
come into your hands, 
very important thing — 
Any course you stud 
ideas, your thinking, 
in terms of its own particular subj 
matics, or science 


hat is why this book has 


It is going to 
it is going to change you. 


y and promise, with no hard and 
Confidentially, do you not have the fond 
u know your little weak- 
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experiences in the center of a course of study, the theme of a 
textbook? There is magic in it— the magic of a conscious 
transformation of yourself. 


Summary. — This chapter has been devoted to telling you 
where this book proposes to take you, and why. We believe 
whole-heartedly in the importance of pointing out the road in 
advance, of placing you at a vantage point where you can see 
the new territory you are to enter. That not only explains 
this chapter, but it accounts for the “Preview” at the head of 
this chapter and of every chapter in the book. This is a friendly 
mentor, respecting your natural desire to know where you are 
going before you start. One sentence may summarize your 
own purpose in studying this text: it is, because you believe 
that personality enrichment with and through better high school 
citizenship is an attainable ideal for you. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Write a short definition of the good school citizen. 
2. State the purposes of education, as you understand them. 
3. Why is the school more important in a democracy than in a 


country under a dictatorship ? 
4. If you have made a tentative choice of a career, explain how 


you think that choice will affect your school activities. 
5. Write your definition of personality. 


CHAPTER II 
TWO PUPILS OF VANISHED SCHOOLS 


Readin’ and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hick'ry stick. 
— From song, ScHooL Days 


A Lad of Earlier Days. — A bright-eyed | 
head from the depths of his feather pillow ar 
in response to his mother’s call, 
and after that a trip of three mile 
in his home were not very elegant, but they were as good as the 
average for his day, because this lad lived 
in the great Middle West, The Civil 
fought. He put on his hom 
mother had spun the yarn o 
the corner, The wool had c 


ad raised his tousled 
nd crawled out of bed 
Breakfast would soon be ready 
s to school. The surroundings 


day before, He had forgotten to 


ht before, as he should have done 
e pliable. 


Io 
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Once dressed and breakfast over, he set out through the woods 
The land had not been cleared off very generally in 
here he lived, but he knew the way quite well. 
t long after his folks had 
n necessary for his father 


for school. 
the neighborhood w 
On the first day of school, however, no 
moved to this neighborhood, it had bee 
to go ahead of the children and with his ax chip pieces from the 
bark of the trees every now and then so as to make a trail which 


the youngsters could follow thereafter. 
ded. — The school building itself was con- 


structed of logs and was roughly made. The space between the 
logs was filled with chunks of clay and mud. There were many 
snakes and worms in those days and a mischievous youngster 
who wanted to tease the girls did not have to look far for a wrig- 
gling creature. But it is doubtful whether the girls took alarm 


j / to seeing such — even 
very easily, because they were accustomed to g 
the wall of the school. 


lizards could cften be seen crawling on t 
The interior of the building was no more attractive than the 


outside. Long, heavy slabs roughly hewn from great logs, with 
' i four corners, Were the benches on which 


ks were wide boards laid across wooden 


pegs which were set in the logs of the wall. The writing was 


done on long sheets of foolscap paper with pens made of goose 


quills. No one need apply for a teaching job in those days unless 
; the steel pen was unknown. 


he could make good quill pens ee 
The pupil’s ink om made at home by boiling the sap out of a 
certain kind of bark. The liquid thus obtained was the only 


ink known. 


The School He Atten 


wooden legs set at the 
the pupils sat. The des 


his School. — The school day started at 


eight o’clock in the morning and lasted until paa withoutany 
recess. A pupil was, however, allowed to leave the room during 
school hours. The system followed was to inae = board 
on the door, on one side of which was written Out” and on 


The Management of T 
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the other side “In,” 
board to read “Oat” 


Pose. Sometimes a 
end of an offending pupil’s nose, 
have happily disappeared. 
Arithmetic, reading, 
subjects taught. There was no abu 


istrict schools. His school was a one-story frame 


side. The school desks 


The school equip- 
esk, consisted of a box of 
attendance register, The 
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teacher’s desk, while behind the desk was another bench —a 
small one — on which was a rusty tin water pail with a dipper 
in it. 

The blackboard covered the entire length of the wall behind 
the teacher’s desk, but was too high for the little children to 
reach. It had been made by the simple process of painting 
the plaster black. Cracks and holes were plentiful so that 
writing on the board was sometimes quite a task. The eraser 
was a block of wood with a piece of sheepskin tacked on one 


side of it. 


Features of This School. — There were several terms of 


school in those days, but it was the winter term that generally 
required a man teacher who was 2 strong disciplinarian. This 


was because the older boys and girls of the district all came to 
school for the winter term. It was not an unusual occurrence 
for some of the bigger boys to try to run @ teacher out. 

The studies were confined chiefly to reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. Friday afternoon was 
the favorite time for a spelling match and the entire school 
“spelled down.” The pupils lined up in a row and when a 
pupil missed a word that was pronounced to him, the first one 
below him who spelled it right moved up and took his place. 
The best speller was the one who held on to the top position 
after everyone else had missed. ; ; 

Your grandfather probably enjoyed himself most during his 


boyhood days in coming to the schoolhouse on a winter eve- 
ning for a debating society, ® singing school, a box social, or a 
r school. After the meeting was 


spelling match with anothe < 
d opportunity to take home some red- 


over he may have foun 3 
cheeked girl who had caught his fancy. His schooldays ware 
certainly not a great deal richer with interesting subjects to 
study than his father’s had been before him. 


EN /; 
ARIS: 
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Your Own Modern School. — Contrast with the schools of 
these two pupils the one 


The training of the 
school procedure, 


In some schools the offering is 


In others there are 


or to gain special skill in 
» C00, a fine practical skill 
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Then there are the commercial departments of the modern 
high schools, which offer to both boys and girls such training as 
office work or some other line of business. 


fits them to go into 
Shorthand, typewriting, filing, bookkeeping, commercial law, 
offerings of these business 


and salesmanship are some of the 
departments. 
Classes in public speaking and journ 


outlooks to many high school pupils. 
courses that serve the talents of many more. In later chapters 


you will learn more about the wealth of your present opportuni- 
ties. The only purpose here is to have you realize what a splen- 
did chance you have compared to the very narrow advantages 
that were laid before these two pupils you know. You are 
just stepping through the door into a wonderful world. You 
ought to enter with a glad rush and not drag your feet over the 
door-sill. 

Certainly these two other pupils wo 
beyond measure at the chance to atten 
Try to see your advantages through their eyes. 


D SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


alism now open up new 
Music and drawing are 


uld have been pleased 
d a school like yours. 


QUESTIONS AN. 


ndparents Or SO 
f school he or S$ 
n words. 


erson of about the same 
1. Ask one of your grat ne ae 
apé to: descrie the kind © he attended. Write out an 
account of this in your OW 


2. Write a description of the school you : 
3. Make a list of the various advantages which your own school 


has over either of these- y > 
4. Give reasons either for oF against the point of view thats tne 


school is “the place of the book.” , 
s. Make a ts of all the subjects offered in your school. Then 


cross off thi that you feel reasonably sure were not offered in 
o e ones J red to discuss reasons for this difference. 


your t9’ day. Be prepa 
6 oe ot this course The Hoosier Schoolmaster by Edward 
Eggleston. 


r father or mother attended. 


CHAPTER III 


WHO STARTED EDUCATION ? 


A fragile plant that gathered strength — 
We guess at where, and how, and when — 
The public School becomes at length 


The flower of life, the hope of men. 


— ANONYMOUS 
Education was world. Savage tribes 
practiced it, There was education 


as a regular institution 
as developed. 
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Was the first school where some bowed and bent old grand- 
father — member of a tribe of rude, half-wild folk — huddled 
before the evening camp fire and told stories of the tribe to the 
younger members of the family as they sat in a circle around its 
flickering warmth? Was it where the elders of the tribe picked 
out a few boy 
and the simple lore of the group? Or wasit at the knee of some 
primitive mother of the almost-forgotten ages as she passed 
on to her child knowledge of the dangers that lurked almost 
uld be interesting to know, but there 


everywhere? It wo 
because there is no answer to be 


is no use in being downcast 

found. 
There e 

and somebody must have star 


xists today this thing that you know as education 
ted it, but he probably scarcely 
knew at the time what it was that he was doing. He certainly 


had no means of imagining the existence of such a creature as 
you live in. The chances are that there 


never was any one person of whom it could be said, “He started 


education.” Education is very likely a full cousin to Topsy — 
it “just grew.” Tt is one of those things that have been so 


absolutely necessary tO enable man to hold up his end in his 
age-long struggle with nature that you would hardly expect 
to find any one place and any one time for its beginning. 


you or a world such as 


Mistakes of the Past. — After 


Education Helps You Avoid i 
there isn’t very much that must 


one of the lower animals is born i 
be done for him to enable him to get along. He comes into the 


world all ready to go t° work: the colt is trotting about at his 
mother’s heels within a few hours after birth; a puppy is not 
long in gathering enough strength to shuffle about. The things 
that any one horse or dog will do are practically the sme things 
that generations of horses and dogs have done before him. But 
the things that one man will do may be entirely different from 


sata time and gave them training in the ceremonies ¥* 


18 
his neighbor’s acts, What the bo 
do — their amusements, 
from the acts of the previ 


A human being has the ibili 


fully equipped for his li 


» Who likewise hav 


fe activities as animals do. 
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hat no longer exists, 
e disappeared, the 
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on the mind of the child; it did nothing to develop new knowl- 
edge. You believe that your school is much better than that. 


Education Largely Dependent on Writing. — There could 
not be much of an educational system until the time of written 
language. Written language came only when a way was found 
to set down on stone, on clay tablets, on wax, OF on papyrus a 
record of traditions, happenings, and ideas which were worthy 
of remembrance. But in the beginning of a written language 
not everybody can be expected to master the mystery of learn- 
ing. A fortunate few who understand the meaning of the sym- 
bols used in writing become the logical ones to guard this treasure 
of written records. For even the few to gain this mastery, 
there must be a long period of training. In this training 
there arises, then, th hat resembles most exactly 


e institution t 
what you know as the school. The first school in the sense that 
you understand it could scar 


cely have started before written 
language had been developed. 


rn School. — In all ages education 


The Bigness of the Mode: ! i 
has not only been narrow when compared with today, but it 
has also reached only a few of the people. You will find in a 
later chapter that not even in America have we always offered 
a splendid school opportunity to every child. No matter who 
started education, there js just one fact that shows you what an 


bi i 
amazing thing it has come to be. That fact, so DIS that it 
ore than 4 million boys and girls are now 


staggers you, is that m : $ 

going to school in a single city — New York. Daily ea: 

of pupils, so big you can’t imagine it, gathers up its millions of 

books and goes off to school. Of course, there are hundreds of 
‘ ingle school system and 

buildi put all are in a sing 5 

uildings to go t°» Think of it! A thousand 


- hools. 
under one superintendent of schools: 
thousand of American boys and girls in the elementary schools, 
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the high schools, the special and v 
great city ! ; 

Frankly, it doesn’t matter much who 
only someone keeps it 
and more work to do. 


ocational schools of one 


Program of instruction, 


ever ask, “Who stoppe It is one thing that 
can never stop. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
x. What was the chief w 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOME SCHOOLS OF LONG AGO 


What shall I do to be forever known? 
Thy duty, ever. 
— SCHILLER 
o some long-ago schools. You get a 
1100 years ago, 300 years ago. Why? 
d and appreciate your own. 


À This chapter takes you back ti 
picture of schools 2000 years ag0, 
Chiefly that you may better understan 

What would you think of @ school where the pupils were 
encouraged to fight among themselves? Or how would you 
like to attend a school where you could take your pets and play 
with them during lesson periods? What would be your idea 
about having adults wander into your classrooom to chatter and 
look on? How would you like to be enrolled where there was 
almost no chance that you would ever get your hands on a book? 
Or what would you think of going to a school where Latin was 
practically the entire course of instruction? 

About two thousand years 48 e — the country which 


o in Greec 
contributed so much to the progress of civilization — there 
were very serious efforts made to e 


ducate young people. And 
yet when you compare their school 


s with yours, you find that 
you would be very unhappy if you had to attend the kind they 
had. 


all right to some of you 
chool where fighting was 
ture than this. Sparta, 
had a very strict educa-" 


ool. — It sounds 
r of aS 
to the pic 
warriors, 


The Spartan Sch 
boys who like a tussle to hea 
encouraged, but there is more 


the Grecian city famous for its 
21 
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tional program and the fightin 
spirit. A parent in Sparta c 
for his son’s education. 

they were seven years o 
where they were all kept u 
the most courage was m 


Was merely to develop a warlike 
ould not make any arrangements 
The government took all boys when 
Id and enrolled them in companies, 
nder discipline. The boy who showed 
ade captain of the company. Obedi- 
the unbreakable rule. The old men 
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Greece. An Athenian schoolboy’s day was not a very easy one, 
He had to arise at sun-up, wash the sleep 
As he went along to school he 
ver looking at anyone whom 


as you will discover. 
from his eyes, and start out. 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground, ne 
he met. Behind him came attendants and pedagogues carry- 
ing his school equipment. 

After he had worked hard at his studies, he took such exercise 
as riding or hurling the spear or javelin. Then at noon-time 
he perspired at wrestling or at some other athletic contest. 
This was followed by a bath and the noonday meal. In the 


afternoon he went back to his books for another session. Only 
s work, and after such a busy day he 


evening put a stop to hi 
as he had eaten 


Was usually well content to go to bed as soon 
his supper. 


Because the Athens school day was so long and because of the 


peculiar Greek manners, it was necessary to have someone em- 
ployed to take the boys to and from school. On the other hand, 
the Athenians did not want education to become too expensive, 
lest the poor should be unable to afford it. The result was that 
the teachers and attendants were very poorly paid and were 
generally regarded with scorn. Good teaching could scarcely 
be expected under such conditions. Since the schoolmaster 
was so slightly regarded, it is easy to see how he did not have 
enough authority to keep pets and stragglers out of school. 


French Schools of Long Ago. — The <a te bist = 
ab rears ago were more modern in point o 
out eleven hundred ye E The light of civiliza- 


A : i A 
time, but not as modern 1? equipmen : 
tion was dimmed for 4 while after Athens perished and man 


had to make many new beginnings. te ny ee at 
this time were under the direction of the church. You may 


d on the floor, which 
3 ou of Jads seate: y 
Picture to yourself a Sad In their hands they held waxen 


was strewn with clean 
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tablets and busily noted down on them the words read by the 
essons from a volume written 
For a pupil to have 
nknown. The pupils 
read to them. After 
hey copied them into 
This volume held all 


Schools Three Centuries Ago, — Unless you are fond of 
Latin or think that you would be, you may be glad that you 
ee hundred years ago. The 
Ossessed schools where’ a boy 
€ foundations of church Latin. 
d education.) Tn the grammar 
schools of this age the method 0 instruction was much like our 


did not live in Europe about thr 
smallest villages in those days p 
) might learn to read and obtain th 


es for the pupils to do in 
d very important, One 
the children should “be 
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not an error in writing, because it is actually true that it was 
thought that girls did not need an education. If this chapter 
should attempt to give you 4 complete history of the growth 
of education, you would find it chiefly a story of the edu- 
cation of boys. There are, indeed, very few schools of olden 
days that would interest the girls and, from the ones described 
herein, it is doubtful whether the boys of today would be very 
enthusiastic about having to attend any of them. You appre- 
ciate your own splendid privileges much more when you think 


of the schools that used to be. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
d in this chapter 


1. Which of the four kinds of schools describe 
would you rather have attended? Give reasons. 

2. Why did the Spartan school emphasize physical training? 
Why is the modern American school giving special attention to physi- 
cal education? 


3. Give reasons why 
books. 


4. Why were scho 


you would not like a school without text- 


girls in earlier days? 


ol advantages not offered to 


CHAPTER V 


THE STORY oF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
— EDWARD EVERETT 

You need a quick historical survey of 

your knowledge of the more st 

your history texts. 

to be taught and yo 


young people. 


America 
tiking phases of Ame 
Here you will fi 
u will also lear 


n schools to piece out 
rican history stressed in 
ind the first law requiring all children 
n how long Schools have been free to 


and poorly 
ad literally to 
These were pioneer 
"soft and easy, Te would be 
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Clearing the land, putting out crops and harvesting them, and 


performing the scores of tasks that are necessary when there 


is no chance to run to a store and buy this, that, or the other 
thing as you and your parents do, demanded that the children 
perform a share of the labor. Even if schools had been badly 
wanted, it would have been hard to locate one so that any con- 
siderable number of pupils could conveniently get to it. This 
was because homes were so scattered. The fact is that most 
of the young people of these early days got their education 
through home instruction and through the apprenticeship 
system. 

The Apprenticeship Method of Schooling. — This apprentice- 
ship method is totally unknown to yous so a brief explanation is 
in order. If you have read Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography, 
you will recall how he was bound out to his brother as an appren- 
tice in the printing trade. The main purpose of the apprentice 
system was to relieve the parent of the expense of supporting 
the youth. The man to whom a Jad was apprenticed usually 
had control of his services for a period of at least five years and 
generally until he reached the age of twenty-one. He fed and 
clothed him and gave him a place to stay, but that was usually 


all. The boy who was bound out received sae EW for Bims 
apprenticeship plan was 


self. The principal education in the nA aai 
the instruction in a trade. However; the apprentices ip agree- 
ment might include an arrangement for book — a - 
as for trade training. Below is a sentence from one hese 


old agreements : 
ach and instruct the said 


d blacksmith and whitesmiths trade 
se the said apprentice to be taught 
ree that he may be able to keep a 


A + t 
The said master shall do his utmost to 6 


apprentice in the above mentione 
and mystery and to teach or cau: 
the art of Arithmatick to such 
book well, and provide for him 


a deg 
meat, 


drink, apparel, washing: and EE 


kA 
XY 
TAS 


by 
oe 


ray y 


SAS 
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lodging and phisick in sickness an 


d health suitable for such an appren- 
tice during the said terme, and att 


the end of said terme the said master 
shall furnish the said apprentice 


with two good new suits of apparel 
boath wooling and lining for all parts of his body suitable for such an 
apprentice besids that apparel he carrieth with him. 


Early Education in the Colonie: 
the main purpose of the earl 
onies. The Puritans wante: 


that they could study the 
English 


s. — Religious training was 
y schools in the New England col- 
d their children to learn to read so 

Scriptures. The first law in the 


at all children should 


ight necessary, Fj 
any who violated this law, 


Another Massachusetts law passed five years later required 
that when a town had increas 


ferred to nowadays as “ 


2 : » Satan, Act,” because 
It starts out with the words, “Tt being one chiefe projecte 
of ye ould deluder, Sat 


an, to keepe men from the knowledge 
of ye Scriptures, |, -” These two Massachusetts 
Considered to be the foundation on which the Americ 
school system has been built, 


In the South 


laws are 
an public 


le, public 
because pupils could 


A few private pay 


schools were 
andholders and so 


me sent their 
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children back to England for an education. The poorer classes 
had to depend on apprenticeship training or on charity schools. 


Favorable steps were thus taken as rapidly as possible through- 


out all the colonies. The story of education in America is 


really a story of two big tasks. The first was the task of getting 
people in a new country to believe strongly in the need for a 
general education. The second task was to create a willingness 
to pay for education after people had generally agreed that it 


was desirable. 


and Subscription Schools. — You probably 
never knew that boys and girls of many years ago went to school 
on Sunday. However, that was the only day of the week on 
which they did go to school. These Sunday schools had a full 
day session and taught regular school subjects. The idea orig- 
inated in England and met with favor in a number of the col- 
onies — Virginia, South Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. After a time, though, the churches opposed 
this system and, taking over the idea, made the kind of Sun- 
day school that you know today — a session of about an hour 


for religious teaching. 
Can you imagine a ci 
public school? New Yor! 
were school opportunities, 
vided by private and churc 
citizens felt that something 0% 
the children of the poorer pear 

was, therefore, organized. Contribu E 
the wii do me ne funds were secured ue a sity | 
and set a school in operation. During its near y nity eats o 
r 600,000 children 


i R ated ove 
existence this New York society educ A 
and trained over 120° teachers- The schools of the city of 


Washington were started by subscription at G 


Sunday Schools 


ousand people without a 


ty of sixty th : 
k was such a city back in 1800. There 
of course, but only such as were pro- & 


h schools. A body of public-spirited 
ght to be done about educating 
A Public School Society 
tions were solicited from 
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and in many other cities these societies helped to accustom the 
People to having some form of free education. 


of the low cost. This was 
flourished in America from 1810 
ool was to use the older and more 
ts. These monitors were really 
Each monitor had charge of ten pupils. 
uld be handled by 


ork City, for exam- 


to 1840. The plan of the sch 
capable students as monito 
assistant teachers. 


Under this plan large numbers of Pupils co 
one teacher. Thre 


e schoolmasters in New Y 


ment of 1547 boys, or more than five hundred 
each. These schools accustomed the citiz 


ens of the northern 
states to bearing the burden of taxation needed to support our 
later system of public schools They also made the common 


whole question of public education. 


bility, a numb 


er of cities sta: 
schools, as th 


€y came to be ¢ 


children as yo 
Tound and we 


ung as four years, 


re designed to Prepare the chil, 
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mary grades” and “grammar grades,” which you have probably 


heard used. The junior high school is now coming to take the 
place of the grammar grades. 

s. — No other question except 
ssion as the question of having 
dent of church control, and 
state government. Excite- 


The Struggle for Free School 
slavery ever caused so much discu: 
schools supported by taxes, indepen 


under the general supervision of the 
ment ran high, strong feeling was aroused, and bitter enmities 


burst forth. For twenty-five years, between 1825 and 1850, 
the battle was fought. There had been a willingness all along 
to educate poor children at public expense, and in Massachusetts 
the program had gone farther, as you have already learned, but 
in the central and southern states free education for all chil- 
dren was a little slower in coming. The watchword in the 
struggle for tax support for schools was “The wealth of the 
State must educate the children of the State.” Each state has 
its own history of this contest, put free schools won and became 
the accepted system. Credit is due to all sections of the United 
States for the way in which the people took up the burden of 
Providing tax money to give all children an education. 

s. —The grammar schools, or 
as they were commonly called, have 


already been spoken of as the upper unit of the early school 
System. Benjamin Franklin was among the first to propose a 
better system of secondary education than the grammar school. 
Franklin felt that he had found very little value in the Latin 
classics and that there W re value in subjects not 
usually offered in Latin grammar schools. Therefore, he urged 
the founding of a new kind of school with a broader program of 
studies. A school known as the Philadelphia Academy was 
established in line with Franklin’s idea This was the begin- 
ning of the development of acad The academies appealed 


Franklin Urges Academie 
Latin grammar schools 


as much mo 


emies- 
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particularly to the middle classes, as they seemed to give a boy 


about as good a secondary education as could be obtained by 
sending him back to England. 


One of the most famous of the old academies which still 


Survives is Phillips Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire. This 
academy was established in 1781. The course of study which 
it offered in 1800 or thereabouts shows that the academies were 
more than merely institutions to Prepare boys for college. The 
subjects were: Latin, Greek, French, English, rhetoric, logic, 


moral Philosophy, arithmetic, geometry, physics, geography, 
astronomy, and natural law. About tw 


and modern history, 
courses in English c 


emphasis to universal education 
irls. Up to the time of academies 
to girls. But after 1800 the 


This first high 
Sively for boys. 
chool law was 


school had a term 
Other schools 


definite high s passed in Massa- 


rs later, 
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w high schools started another 
struggle — the battle for supremacy between the high school 
and the academy. Academies had become firmly established 


in the minds of the people by 1830, and were not to be easily 


dislodged. For a generation the contest was waged. In many 


states legislation relative to establishing high schools was 
attacked in the courts. The highest court in Michigan handed 
so favorable to high schools that great aid was 


The opening of these first fe 


down a decision 


given to the spread of such schools. 
The high school was thus the last great educational battle 


ground. Because high schools are more expensive than ele- 
mentary schools, the objection to tax support was more pro- 
nounced. But that fight was won and America has the most 
complete and most universal school program ever attempted by 
any nation. High schools have developed in a remarkable 
way throughout the entire country and high school enrollment 
has increased by leaps and pounds. The most recent progres- 
sive step has been the organization of junior high schools, usu- 
ally composed of grades seven, eight, and nine, 1n which a 
broader program of instruction is put before the pupils and 
In which new subjects suited to the needs of boys and girls of 
this age are provided. Many special features such as try-out 
ational inter 


Courses to help you find your vor ests, school clubs 
of a variety of kinds, special teachers for each subject, and 


various forms of organization that give pupils greater freedom 
have become a part of this new school unit. 

test chapter in the story of 
o with the striking progress that 


has been made in the educational advantages offered to rural 
young people. The typical rural school in an len 
the pattern of your grandfather's school (described earlier 1n 
this chapter) until well into the present century. It was, of 


Rural School Progress: — The la 


education in America has to d 
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course, a one-room school with all 
by one teacher, 
but it is no longe: 


the elementary grades taught 
That type of school has not yet disappeared, 
r the typical rural school. 


Rural America has decided that with tractors, automobiles, 
electricity, and all manner of 


to farming, there was little 
school that belonged to the 


cart, days. So, instead of a 
room units, 


adopted as t 
Ai 


scientific developments applied 
consistency in retaining a kind of 
horse-and-buggy, or even the ox- 


this modern central unit. 
forgotten in the creation o 
several townships or parts of same are now one for educational 
purposes; sometimes an entire county is the unit, particularly 
for high school purposes. 
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The story of education in America is a story of real importance 
because it has produced such tremendous results. Your 
broadened school opportunity is the latest forward movement 
in a long series of steps that have brought the American public 
school from its lowly beginnings to its present lofty position. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


ation not so general today? 
ational history of your 


1. Why is apprenticeship educ: 

2. Find out all you can about the early educ; 
own state, 

3. Why should schools be 

4. Why did the academies disappe 


emy in your neighborhood, find out @ 
of the quot 


free to all children? 
ar? If there was ever an acad- 


II you can about its history. 


5. Give your interpretation ation at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHO SPENDS MONEY FOR SCHOOLS AND WHY 


But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. 


— SHAKESPEARE 

You will find herein the people how money is secured 
to support the schools of your district. You will discover also that there 
are good reasons why bachelors, spinsters, and childless couples should pay 
taxes to support schools, 


means of informing 


Taxes for School Support. — 
the struggle to establish a syste 
taxation, so you are not totall: 
money for schools. If you h 


You have already read about 
m of schools supported by public 
y ignorant as to who spends the 
appen to be around when some 


S Properties pay, or whether every 
Citizen pays, 
Actually, th 


wag 


` ment, but it is today a quite gem 
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education of all the children of the state was & slower develop- 
eral procedure. That is to 


through its taxation of real property 
axes, such as the income and 
ds for public education. 

many instances where 
while others without 
In states with 


say that the community 
and the state through general t 
sales taxes, join to provide the fun 

It can be said, therefore, that there are 
men with children pay no taxes at all, 


children pay a great deal for school support. 
general sales taxes, some Or all of which goes to schools, it can 


be said that school children themselves pay a little of the tax 


that is used for their education. This is because the money 
carries its sales tax toll. 


that children and young people spend à 
In Ohio, for example, if a schoolboy invested $1.50 in a base- 
ball glove, there would be @ sales tax 
chase. About two cents of this would 
school fund and be sent back to the loca! 


of five cents on the pur- 
go into the state public 
] communities to assist 
in financing education. Through local property taxes or through 
state taxes, it is quite common, therefore, for bachelors and 
maiden ladies, people whose children are too young for school, 
and people whose children have graduated from po A to 
assist in the upkeep of the educational system. ae ave 
already learned, it was only in the early days that schools were 


supported solely at the expense of the parents who had children 


to educate. 


Why People Are Concerned about ee T s” 
bors are, of course, interested, þecause if the chil ie as ie 
run wild and if no thought is given to his ataa Daai 
a nuisance to them. The people in the other p Sea 
interested in the child’s education, because t ha . 
antee that the uneducated youth will not compa ae 
their end of town as well as in his 0 ee = a “4 
The city and the entire state e interested, erame 
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educated youth may not be able to earn a good living and may 
have to receive help through public charities. Or he may 
follow out the lines of evil into which his wild, untrained nature 
leads him and have to Spend a portion or all'of his life in prison 
at public expense. 

Further than this, we 
which gives the power 
ment — city, county, 
on successfully by a n 
when the white men fi 
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in finding out something on your 


own account about the school laws of your own state. However, 
n which all states are agreed: they make 
attendance of children at school compulsory and punish the 


parent who fails to have his children attend. This kind of re- 


quirement shows how strongly the state feels that your educa- 
d that it is, in fact, absolutely 


tion is a public responsibility an 
necessary if a democratic form of government is to be main- 
tained. 

Not all states have the same a 
attendance, but all do require such attendance. One of the 
problems that still bothers us is the problem of illiteracy, 
which means the problem of those who cannot read and write. 
Compulsory education laws have not been in existence long 
enough to prevent our having 4 considerable number of unlet- 
tered citizens. In addition, there have been thousands of 
foreigners pouring in upon us. Efforts are constantly being 
made to give some education to these illiterate grown-ups. 

You can understand, therefore, from all that has been said, 


something of the “why” of spending money for schools. It 
will be of interest to g0 pack for a few moments to “who” 
does the spending and also to find out something about “how.” 


will doubtless be interested 


there is one point 0 


ge limits for compulsory school 


How Money Is Secured and Spent. — For the most part, as 
you were told at the beginning of this chapter, school taxes 
are determined according tO the real estate and other property 
owned by the individual. In some states other methods of 


taxation are used in addition to the property tax. After the 
taxes are collected a certain share is turned back to the school 
d according to the estimated 


district. This share is determine 

needs of the district. It is also the plan in some states to appro- 
priate money from the state treasury for schools without des- 
ignating any particular state tax as the source of school aid 
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education of all its young people, even 
corners. The community does not edu- 


y the people to 
The board of educa- 


of fact, by joining 
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“for the sum of sixpence per month to be 
By this arrangement each householder 
y of having the pavement clean in front 


of his own house, but also of having clean surroundings in the 
entire district. Thus a fine neighborhood was made possible 
at a very slight cost to each individual. The underlying 


principle of taxation for schools is co-operative buying of 


this sort. 
In a certain city a man ownin 


neighborhood clean 
paid by each house.” 
had the benefit not onl 


g three thousand dollars’ worth 


of property pays a tax of $77-7°- If the schools in that city 
were done away with, he would only pay $41.16. But he cannot 
purchase school books and employ 4 teacher for nine or ten 


months to educate his children for even the whole of the $77.70 
vould lose many times 


tax. And if he has no children, he v 
the volume of his busi- 


$77.70 in the value of his property oF in : usp 
ness were there no schools, because people will not live in a 
community where there are no educational opportunities. It is 


not necessary even to picture such an extreme. The community 
that pays school taxes put that will not pay enough to have a 


really good school also fails to attract new residents and becomes 
ey for schools seems to be 


a “dead” town. Spending money © z Th x 
about the best possible investment M A e main 
reason is that it guarantees that our N ee 
will not topple about out heads, carrying y i Te FA 
is because it is 4 


$ es t 
values down in the crash, and it aaa tse ; 
fitting you to carry on these same responsibilities in an even 3 


better way than has been done her 


ND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


i , in America? 

1. Why is education compulsory é 
2. Find tly how the money which leaves the hands of the 
men haga enna finds its way to your teachers in the 
rs in your 


community 1” 
form of monthly pay~ 


QUESTIONS A 


checks. 
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3- What do the 


schools in your district cost the man who owns a 
thousand dollars’ w 


orth of property ? 
4. Why is taxation a sensible w 
5. Find out from the school a 

Cost this year. What would it 


ay of buying education? 

uthorities what your schooling will 
cost your father if he employed a 
ur to teach you four subjects? 


e in aught, 
was in fault. 
— GOLDSMITH 


Yet he was kind, or if sever 
The love he bore lo learning 


o look at your school superintendent or principal 
nely human, understands young people, and 


hat his position demands. 


i This chapter leads you t 
t rough new eyes. Heis genui 
is trained to do the many things t 


Co-operation. — You are al- 


School Authorities Appreciate 
| in a general way and you 


ready acquainted with your schoo! 
are somewhat familiar with the relationship existing between 


board of education, superintendent, principal, and teachers. 
You know who pays the bills and no doubt you appreciate 
somewhat the cost to others of giving you absolutely free every 


chance to get an education. 

Yet it is sometimes doubtful whether you appreciate the many 
perplexing problems that 5° frequently come to men and women 
engaged in school work. Too often you know of them only as 


the superintendent, the principal, and the teacher. Too often, 
perhaps, you forget that ersons, that they have 


they are real p 
faults and virtues as you have that they may make mistakes just 
as you do, that they may be having pad luck just as you may 


have it, and that they appreciate co-operation just as you do. 


1, — Primarily your 
th your welfare and 
how well he 


hes You Wel 
oncerned wi 


measure upon 
ven more largely 


Your Superintendent Wis! 
superintendent or principal is € 
success. His success depends 1 a 


serves you and in turn your success depends e 
43 
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chances are that his judgment about you is right, even if you 


istaken about you. Hence, you will do 
€ with your superintendent or principal 
ch he considers best for you. He sin- 
l to do well and it is, therefore, safe to 
to give you any help he can. 


He Was Once a Boy. 
of schools or 


have “played hookey” a 


— Don’t forget that your superintendent 


nce a boy himself. He may 
It is even 


It is not likely that h 


e ever corrected or 
because it gave 


him pleasure, The ringmast 
Set a thrill out of cracking the whi 


his bidding, but your superinten 


that feeling, He is like the mayor or the 
enforce Certain Ja 


Ws. The laws he enforces 
been Made to 


keep the schools running smoothly and give 
Pupils a fair chance to learn their daily less 
duty, 


Ons. It is his plain 
c therefore, to see to it that you are a law-abiding citizen 
In the little world of the school. 

He Is a Man 
to do more than 


punished a pupil 
er in a circus may 
p and making the animals do 
dent or principal has none of 
governor who must 
are rules that have 


of Many Parts. — B 


ut your superintendent has 
et along with you. 


He has to get along with 
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community, and that means teachers 


everyone else in the 
tion, parents of 


under him, the members of his board of educa 


pupils, and people without children in school. In one way or 


another everybody is interested in the schools. Your superin- 
tendent is expected to lead, direct, and guide all these different 
people so that all will pull together for one thing — better 


schools. 

Your superintendent, th 
parts — and he is. He must 
dent of education; he must 
he has direct charge of valuable p 


of money; he must be tolerant 
must know the problems of rich and poor alike; he must be 


capable of leading others; he must be a teacher and a learner, 
at once master and pupil; he must be a tireless worker, because 
he is more or less the servant © y in the community — : 


f everybod 
and he wants to serve well. 

You are just one of the many problems that your superintend- 
ent must daily face and solve. He must see that new buildings 
are erected when needed and to do that he must get money — 
frequently a hard thing to do. If he gets the money for new 
buildings, he must see that they are placed where they can be Q 
most serviceable. He must see that pupils are 3 
warm in winter, have light, have healthful surroundings, and 
have proper books and other equipment. The superintendent 
or principal must see that janitors sweep and that teachers teach. 
As an executive, he must not only do his own wark well but 
likewise he must. see to it that all those working under him 


Serve the community properly- 


erefore, must be a man of many 
be primarily a scholar and a stu- 
be a good business man, because 
roperty and large expenditures 
of the mistakes of others; he 


ability your superintendent 
do or rather as “Dad? 
seball, at swimming, 


— Jn all prob 
ust as you 
excel you at ba 


You Will Like Him. 
or principal enjoys play j 
does, Quite possibly he may 


well housed, are { 
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at tennis, or the like, and undoubtedly he values recreation for 
you because he appreciates it for himself, 

acquaintéd with your superintendent or princi 
cover a fine, upstanding individual, and w 
him as he is outside of school, you will b 
ciate what he is seeking to do for you i 
to know your superintendent or princip 


will like him better than 
likes you. 


If you will get 
pal, you will dis- 
hen you come to know 
e better able to appre- 
n school. If you come 
al, the chances are you 
you thought you would. He already 


tion. Edward Everet 
once remarked that “ r safeguard of liberty 
than a Standing army.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that 


t, a contemporary 


of Abraham Lincoln, 
education is a bette: 


you have not fully surveyed 
S great men and women until you 
some of the great educators. This 
only those who were practicing schoolmen ; it 
ose who have made a contribution to methods 
d to techniques of learning. For this reason 
there are to be found at the end of this book “thumbnail” 


the concourse 

have had an in 
does not Mean 
may include th 
of thinking an 


of the world’ 
troduction to 
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2 oF several distinguished leaders. Many others might 
a Een included, but you will add to the list through your 
class discussions. The ones presented here span a period of 
nearly four centuries, beginning with Francis Bacon, who was 
born sixty-nine years after the discovery of America, and ending 
with John Dewey, a contemporary whose influence upon the 


school of today has been profound. 
Take occasion now to turn to 
acquaint yourself with these men. 


= out more about them. Asa class 
uild this list to still larger dimensions. Remember, too, that 


through the school superintendents and principals of America 


the ideals of the great leaders — past and present — are trans- 
lated into present reality in the schools you attend today. 


page 357 of this book and 
Turn to reference books and 
group, see if you cannot 


AL ASSIGNM ENTS 


QUESTIONS AND SPECI 
would or would not like 


ph telling why you 


1. Write a paragra 
ools. 


to be a superintendent of sch 


2. Why do you need a principa 
ntendent © 


any superi 


| for your building? 
3. Has your present superi f schools been with you for 
ten years? Find out how m ntendents your school has 
had in the last fifteen years- 

4. Select one of the seven educational Jeaders sketched in this 
book and write an account of his life and works. 

5- What person is regarde made a great contribution to 


education in your state? l r oral discussion of his 


work. 
ka 


d as having 
repare yourself to 


CHAPTER VIIT 


AT THE OTHER END OF THE LOG 


Delightful task! to rear 


the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea 


how to shoot. 
— JAMES THOMSON 


» When young people grow 
ome teacher. This chapter 


hing is a calling of great 
youth. 


great teaching skill 
It is not unusual, 


Out some teacher who 
while career, 


then about what 
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with ninety-four freshmen and sophomores who are brimful 
of life, ideas, energy, ‘pep,’ and prejudices. They actually 
make me glad that I am prepared to work with them. It’s 
a good thing that they made me keep asking myself, ‘Am I 
really big enough in character to stimulate them in desirable 
directions?’ I feel that what I do influences them more than 
merely what I say. Thus I try to be cheerful and encouraging 
in my work with my classes. . 

“In teaching literature to my freshmen, I count it an oppor- 
tunity to take them adventuring through the land of drama, 
novels, short stories, poetry, and biography. Here I always 
devoutly hope that for part of my pupils I can be the inspiration 


that my English teacher once was tome. She left ajar the door 
and so conducted her class that 


of the great literary storehouse, 
I went forth able to open the door still farther and enter boldly 
into reading of my own choice. Now her opportunity 1s mine 
and I trust I may not fail.” i ; 
Here is a fair picture of the sort of human being who sits at 
the other end of the log. The curtain is pulled aside and you 
can see into her mind and heart. The author of this rs 
has talked to many teachers and most of them go about their 
y to put your- 


ms t 
work in the same sort of spirit. Did you ever 
self in the place of your teachers? If you did you would prob- 


ably be surprised that the teacher doesn’t lose z ae 
with you more often than he does. The trouble often is that 


i f the moment while 
you a i in some enthusiasm 0 
re entirely lost in mead. He sees ca yon may 


your teacher is seeing farther 
let your momentary enthusiasm lead you too far, and so he 
seeks to hold you back. 


_ The teache: 


The Teacher Is Human. ne gots i ld of th 
Succesefiil anst: win that reputation in the little world of the 
pecause of his knowledge and 


schoolroom. He wins it in part 


r who is considered / 


(rue TEACHER 
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his ability to guide you in your own gaining of knowledge, skill, 
and notions about life. He wins it, in some measure, because 
he is a human, friendly sort of person who understands your 
point of view and your problems. If he weren’t friendly and 
sympathetic, he would never get along at all with a group of 
from twenty-five to forty of you young folks, cocksure and 
independent and self-assertive as you and the rest of your class- 
mates often are, 

The successful teacher likewise has to win some recognition 
in the world outside of the schoolroom. In days gone by the 
schoolmaster was practically the only learned man in his com- 
A munity and he was a leading figure on that account. In one 


of his poems, Goldsmith expresses the public attitude toward the 
schoolmaster in these words: 
y ‘ 


And still they gazed, and still the w 


onder grew, 
That one small head could carry all 


he knew. 


g and through reading, is well 
of matters. The teacher cannot, 
munity esteem on the old basis of 
He gains the public’s regard because 
of those human qualities o; 


f friendliness and interest in com- 
plays. 
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large sum of money, because the teaching profession does not 


offer that sort of opportunity. 
The elementary teacher that you have recently left behind 


you is usually too modest to say anything about her hope that 
she may have been of some help to you and about her interest 
in you that continues even though you have gone from her 
classes. But she doesn’t forget you- She may not often stop 
you on the street or in the halls to ask how you are getting along 
in your advanced work, but she does ask your teacher. She 
hasn’t given up that interest in you that began when you were 
in her classes, She'll watch you from year to YP Maybe 
you left her as a fifth grader, but when you graduate from 
high school you'll still be one of her boys oT girls and she'll be 


O; 
at your graduation exercises, happy and proud and a little sad 
over this significant moment in your experience. She follows 
you farther, too, 


in her thoughts, and rejoices and sorrows 
with you —although you never 


know it — when you achieve 
or suffer reverses in your battles with the world. 

The teacher has to be firm many times; he has to uphold 
certain rules laid down for the good of the school; but he does 
not glory in trying to catch you in wrong-doing- There is no 
pleasure for him in having to correct and punish a pupil. You 
would be surprised to know how many litt 


le things you do which 
step over the bounds of proper school behavior that he ignores 
f things that he 


pretends not to see. 
He does not care to learn how much trouble he can stir wacostae 
some of the things you think zt see are things that he 
merely chooses not to notice- 
Showing Your Appreciation of Your er oy SORE 
sters in the lower grades you did quite 4 ew ; n or your 
teacher to show your appreci ‘on for her helpfulness. You 
y u brought her a 


gave her apples and candy and 
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little present at Christmas and sent her a valentine on February 
14; you hung about her desk to talk to her or merely to look 
at her —all of which indicated to her very plainly your liking 
and your appreciation. Now that you are older and more self- 
conscious you are likely to drop all outward signs of your regard 
for your instructors. But why should you? Your teachers in 
high school are made of the same clay that your elementary 
teachers were. They will be equally hungry for a bit of lively 
appreciation from you. Of course, neither they nor you would 
want it expressed in the childish way of yesterday. It is not 
hard, though, to speak a word of thanks to a teacher for some 
particular lesson that has captivated your interest or aroused 
your enthusiasm. Give him some credit for it and he’ll strain 
every nerve to do as well by you the next time. 


you are getting your instruction from a flesh 


and not from a cold, unapproachable overlord 
Alexander the Great 


his teacher, than to Ph 
but it is true that the t 
and mother during the 
you have occasionally 
parents and yet you d 


Just remember 
-and-blood person 


declared that he owed more to Aristotle, 
ilip, his father. This is extreme praise, 
eacher stands in the place of your father 
hours you are at school. You know that 
smarted under the correction of your 
© not turn against them. You should 
not, then, let some unpleasant experience with a teacher turn 
you against him and make you forget his eagerness to train you 
Properly, 


S Task. — There are about 
That is a tremendous 
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tite $ You boys and girls are in a sense the clay 
S of which he is trying to fashion a worthy product. If he 
i z 

s clumsy and turns out 4 misshapen product, he cannot turn 


back and begin over again. The pupil may carry through life a 
misshapen mind or soul. That is why the task is so filled with 
great responsibility. That is why the teacher must be well 
trained before he begins his work. That is why your community 
should consider the selection of teachers as one of the most 
important civic tasks. When you and your schoolmates grow 
up, there will be opportunities for you to make the service of 
future teachers even better, if you ‘ill let them feel that their 


profession is unusually worthy. 


serious consequences. 


s. — After all, where 
her’s task of making 
ainter spreads upon his 


Teaching Compared with Other Calling: 


aS the task that stands far @ 
citizens with sturdy character 
d of colors and, 
caught an 
his chisel ar 
figures that 
bodies 4 skill t 


canvas a magic blen 
or the beauty of a face is 
The sculptor deftly cuts with 
startles you with the lifelike 
physician brings to suffering 
and helps to make whole that whi 
makes your heart beat faster with the excl 
peoples your imagination with a throng of characters that you 
either love or hate. The great cap ain of industry digs into 
mother earth and out 0 rial that he seizes from her 
he creates in his vast factories 5° e necessity of life— a pan, / 
a door-knob, or a stove: The ome of the admirable call- No 

ings of the world. How does teaching compare — is it only ~“ 
dismal an ide of these? r 
Bria onem eae The teacher does things that 
resemble the achievements of all these people. He does not 
put he teaches you m such 


actually put any paints up” canvass 


d held for you to admire. 
ude block of stone and 
he brings forth. The 
hat relieves the pain 
ch was proken. The writer 
tement of his tale and 
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a way as to make you a person full of life and color, with in- 
teresting tastes, useful ideas, and glowing ideals. He never 
puts a chisel against cold marble as the sculptor does, but he 
does create in your mind a great array of shapes and figures — 


the likenesses of famous men and women and of beautiful ob- 
jects and buildings, 


You have discoura, 
school work. Your t 


Se wounds, heals your broken spirit, and 
ay’s task. He 
He peoples the world 
eatures and happenings that are 


as fiction, yet as real as geography and history and 


Science can report them. And if you have thought about it 
at all 


as strange 


Course, no lifeless material can 
as wonderful as the educated citizens 
blic schools, 


One of the interesting things in life is the way in which a grown 
Person looks back to his y 


outh and gives credit to some teacher 
a large part of his suce 
experience som 
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QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


ire i her. 
1. Make a list of the qualities that you admire in a teac 


. How are teachers selected for your school? 
3. Give reasons for or against permitting 
their teacher. 
4. Ask your father or moth 
meant most to him or to her. 


N 


the pupils to select 


er to tell you about the teacher who 


asiu 
APT tate, 
wt 


= 


Tot EDUCA Tow > 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE, 


EY) Z 


CHAPTER Ix 
WHY YOU Go To SCHOOL 


The real object 


of education is to give children resources 
that will endure a 


s long as life endures. 


— SYDNEY SMITH 


But, somewhat 


$ disappointingly, Bill’s dream experience soon 
led him to pay attention to the four 

were drifting about. Maybe he could 
on the one Nearest hi 
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boy was just as much in control of the world he had hold of as 
1l, this lad’s world was a little 


Bill was of his own. And worse sti 
bigger than Bill’s. Looking still farther, he found that every 
one of these drifting earths held an acquaintance of his who was 
riding, bold as a giant, in full control. Each one of these other 
worlds was larger than the one next to it, and there was Perry 
Sullivan, in the upper years of high school, holding the reins of 
an earth that was more than ten times aS large as William’s. 
And so William woke up somewhat unhappily, having tasted 
some of the bitterness that Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon 
experienced when they stood astride their conquered worlds. 

But there was a meaning in this dream for William, if he could 
only have found it. Everyone can live in and, in a sense, con” 
trol a world of any size he wants. Have you ever considered 
that going to school has much to do with the size of the world 
that you live in? 


e; 


Education Makes Your World Larger- =N aie are 
now being spread before you — subjects entirely different from 
those you have known heretofore. Every new study opens up 
a new corner of the universe to YOU The world of nature, with 
its plant and animal life, takes °? new meaning and i see a 
thousand things that were unknown to you before. You Pe 
too, wonderful men and women striding across the pages o 
the centuries who you never dreamed existed. ape para A 
haaati inherent eee asin 
breathe, or in the law of gravity? School opens up y 


tive things which 
unders: . stin: and attract’ 
tand countless interesting ur world today is a very small 


Were outside your life before. : ; 
globe come to the one you will dwell in when you have 
E ee here ought to be certain 


But this is all rather general. Je 
Particular ways in which your world can be enlarged — ways 
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that are related to your daily affairs. 
of education which hav 
best possible reasons w 


There are seven purposes 
e been commonly accepted as being the 
hy you should go to school. 


It Promotes Your Physical Welfare. — First, there is health. 
You'll never dominate 
bodily vigor and learn 
Now and then you hear 


much of a world unless you develop 
how to take care of your physical self. 
of the achievements of men and women 
ul success in spite of ill health and 
Charles P, Steinmetz, a wizard in the 


who have gained wonderf 
Physical handicaps. 

world of electricity, w 
such that he had to r 
hours. But for the 
about his neck w 
ciency and of despair. 


to good school work 
school. 


ited to the pupil’s body, are 
school’s health Service. Physical education 
years been added to the program of 


Such courses actually succeed in making you 
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x They increase your lung power, 
which is an aid to your resistance against disease ; they develop 
the big body muscles, including the very important muscles of 
the abdomen; they promote the functioning of all your bodily 
organs; they develop the muscles of your arms and legs and 


Other smaller muscles of the body ; they build up your power to 
Physical education courses are 


Je and can easily prove to 


S A 
tronger and more vigorous. 


resist various germ diseases. 
generally interesting to young peop 
be the most valuable part of school work. 

It Gives You Training in the Tool Subjects. — The “tool” 
subjects are commonly understood to be those branches that 
everyone must have in order to get along in the world. Every- 
one must be able to read and to express himself fairly well either 
in speaking or in writing. He must also know enough arithmetic 
to do the figuring that practically every person finds necessary. 
And, of course, he must be able to handle a pen so that he can 
Sign his name and write letters. The large part of all this is 
learned in the elementary grades, put there needs to be further 
Practice during high school years. This is particularly true of 
your use of English; there js much more to be Jearned after you 


have left the elementary school. After all, the world will not 
education if you cannot figure 


atical, and if you cannot 
You will get addi- 
chool through the 


a f 
a e if your speec 
i or write an understandable se à 
ional practice in the tool subjects high $ 


p . 
Use of new and more interesting }@s5°P m 
_ A third aim of educa- 


Service. 
This does not mean that 


cation. : oe 
the exact and detailed training 


u to step from the schoolroom 


ti It Prepares You for Useful 
On is the preparation for & VO 
Your school can fit you with 


Which wi 5 p 
toa ae make it possible for Tni of work in the world that 
job. There are so many training courses leading to all 


n . 
© school could hope to 8!V° 
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types of jobs, 


i 1 
Nevertheless, your school can give you genera 
training upon 


which you can later build your more detailed 
Preparation for the work which you undertake. It does prepare 
young people fairly well for office positions through the commer- 


cial department, which has become a common feature of the 
modern high school, 


Some of the larg 
of trades such as 


auto repairing, sheet metal work, 
aking, and a few others. While 


young person is likely 
A fourth reason, then, 
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a 
asmi worthy member of a family. Home membership 
"AK ac = thought of entirely as a matter of future duties. 
beste rn much that will help you to take the right attitude 
a your present family circle. Worthy home membership 
pa for both boys and girls. 
i es ia studies will help you to understand the meaning 
sist chan e in the progress of mankind. Literature will pre- 
ae ires of happy home life that will lead you to appre- 
Sie value of your home. Music and art help to bring 
mite autiful homes and more joy to those in them. The 
Pre ee course helps the boy to be of practical service 
a e house and home economics develops in the girl the 
rtues of homemaking. 


— The school must make of you @ 
n for having @ school sys- 


You must learn to carry 


Rar he You for Citizenship. 
iem pet This is the chief reaso 
on fittir ogee at public expense- 
oF cit ngly your duties as a mem eighborhood, a town 
sical a state, and the nation. and, too, 
the ae of your country’s international problems. This is 
tan mason for going to school. 

the ri of the important qualities of citizenshil 

rights of others and an interest in community W 


mi f 
ght fence off part of your street and use It as a 
ther people have as 


Hi gen if it were not for the fact that © 
ar night to that street as YOU have. Y 
sidew: ti will down the side wore not fr 
cult ks are for everyone, and g makes 1 
true P others to have their ri 

Rec zen of the United States 
alon, which will make it harder for 
kion or will take away any of the othe 
s that he has the right to 4° ° he pleases } 


pisa respect for 
elfare. You 
Jayground 
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do right, and he is glad to have law: 
body’s rights safe. 
Good citizenship, 
your government, 


s passed which make every- 


too, is founded upon a strong loyalty to 
The United States belongs to you and your 


classmates. You will be in control of it before very many years. 
America is being handed down to you a more illustrious nation 
than it has 


been at any time in the past. 


You want to add to 
before you pass America on to t 


this luster hose who will follow 


you. 


You have doubtless seen an old orchard which has fallen into 
a state of neglect. The whole effect is one of ruin and decay. 
Yet there was a day when that orchard was full of beautiful 
trees. If its later owners had felt the enthusiasm which the 


r this orchard, they would have cared for 


A nation can easily 


come bent and missha 
and care, 


yourself to work out a greater and better America than has thus 
far been known. 
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3 
e much better if you discover 


lei 
eisure. You will enjoy this tit 
carry along with 


in school som ing i 

ca: e absorbing interest that you can 

Oe arts may get you in 

ee will find joy in your lei 
shop and turning out fine woo 


field 
of sci 
f science may capture your enthus! 


terested in cabinetmaking, so 
sure hours in going into your 
dwork. Something in the 
asm, electricity for 


instance r 

im N so that you will experiment along that line with pleas- 

: usic may awaken in you a responsive chord, and in > a 
you equip yourself for a 


learni 

i is 
hap ng to play some instrument 
PY use of leisure. The books you encounter in your high 


School li > 
I literature classes may stimulate 1 you a lasting de- 


sire t p 
o read widely of the great writings of the ages. 
You cannot foresee 


Thi 5 

TA are scores of other possibilities. 
See dormant enthusiasm within you may be called forth by 
e of the educational experiences that lie ahead of you. By 


all z 
means, however, try to help enthusiasm to grow- 


such an 
t, that 


» gome interes 


You 

will ought to cultivate some “hobby, 

take you out of yourself. As you become absorbed in 
t of your regular work, you 


SO: : 
aa that is not a par 
You m relaxation and refreshment- sai 
ment ust, therefore, learn to use the common means of enjoy- 
such as music, art, literature, d social gatherings, 


and ; : 
wh must develop one or more specia al interests, 
e : : ; 

ther it be radio, raising rabbits, architecture, gardening, 


the is 4 
history of primitive civilizations, collecting postage 


Stamps, 


drama, an 
] avocation 


or 


I 
Ree Š Your Character. — 
Tt ha or going to school is the hardest t° ae 
Sch S to do with the growth in Y°? of a sound C! aracter- 
Sol has no course in character i does hope to 


hel 
P you to make right-thinking, 
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of yourselves, 


You are given an opportunity to take on re- 
Sponsibilities an 


d assume initiative as an aid to character forma- 
tion. Character is rather largely a matter of your ideals, and 
your ideals are often determined by the teachers who serve you 
and by the great men and women who step down from the pages 
of your books to inspire you. 

The playground is a good traini 


perhaps a much better trainin 
Fair 


ng school for character, 
g school than the classroom. 
le here. Trickery and coward- 
School clubs and other pupil 
ds for character. You ought 


ged your world durj th? 
Make a definite list of ways. “ning the past mon 
2 Which of tion descri i A 
‘ scrib do 
| You think most important? Why? ent Hentai 
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à 3. Make a record for this week of the number of hours you give 
o recreation and leisure enjoyment. 
4. Make a list of reasons why boys and gir 


longer than they did twenty-five years ago. 
5. What resources do you expect education to give you that 
? (Quotation at beginning of 


will endure as long as life endures 
chapter.) 


Js should stay in school 


1 ai 
PAYSICAL 
MING 


CHAPTER X 


THE STUDIES you MUST HAVE 


The true order of learnin 


g should be— first, what is neces- 
Sary; next, what is useful 


l; and then, what is ornamental. 
— SELECTED 
Light is thrown upon tl 
young person’s education. 
knowing the re 
science, mathe 


he subjects that are a necessary part of every 

To be required to study a subject without 
‘asons is naturally distasteful. English, American history, 
matics, and physical training are discussed here. 


ead about in Chap- 
ter IX. There is general agreement throughout the entire United 
States as to what these subjects are Why must you have 
them? 
English, — E 


nglish, of course 
that you must have, 
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rk of the educated man or woman is 
g in English also includes training 
ht from the printed page and 
f valuable reading material. 

endent on clear expression. 


your meaning. The first ma 
his use of English. Trainin, 
in the ability to get the thoug 
development of an appreciation © 

The business world is greatly dep 
Millions of dollars’ worth of commercial transactions is handled 
If commercial employees do not express 
themselves clearly, do not give directions accurately, much 
loss may result. A business letter has to be well constructed. 
No one would put any confidence in @ firm which sent out igno- 
rant, slipshod letters. Good English is a vital tool for a success- 


ful business life. 
In addition to what you learned in a previous chapter as to 
the value of literature as an aid to your enjoyment of leisure, 
The boy or 


the reading of good books has a practical value. 
unconsciously 
himself well. 


girl who reads good literature adds more oF less 

to his vocabulary and to his ability to express 

This is a very painless kind of Jearning. You sense the mean- 
ings of new words from the way they are used in the books you 
read and before long you ° using many of them yourself. 
Your sentences are better constructed because of the almost 
unnoticed effect upon you of well constructed sentences that 


You find in interesting books. i 
From the reading of fiction you will eventually 


the reading of essays and informational » 
Jt is upo” the re 


by correspondence. 


graduate into 
arratives and thus 
ading of the more 
nd the professions 


wi fi 
den your experiences. 
ss and industry ® 3 

i y line of work 


Hi books that busine j 
es keeps UP with pa ne 
new methods, and new discoveries in his field. soe 
be found in books and periodicals: r enjoy 

and reading for information ar° today bse 
Pursuits, 


Reading fo 
Jutely necessary 
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American History and Citizenship. — The study of SE 
history and civics is indispensable for a citizen of this —_ 
democracy. A knowledge of the facts of America’s growth fro : 
its first feeble beginnings helps you to understand many oe 
of our present government. So much of the present rene 
back into the past that you can never vote in the most inte à 
gent fashion if you do not know the meaning of our institution 
of government and the history of some of our modern p 
You will, furthermore, never get a true appreciation of i 
thrilling greatness of this country of yours if you do not stu 4 
its story from earliest days to the present, Every student 2 
understand the present working of our government — local, 
State, and national — and his relation to these several brane ia 
of government. All of you want to be good citizens, worthy © 


your great republic. The Study of history and civics helps you 
to find the way. 


By Studying the historical recor 


d of what people have 
done, you 


A e 
that interests you co 
cted in the past — ther 


is nothing th a careful study of human 


at can help you more than 
affairs, 
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Ameri i 
ican zi r 
history is first, of course, because it comes nearest 


hom 
self see noe ` tells of people who are most nearly like your- 
inmate on itions which are more nearly like your own 
UTI a existed in your own county: What is said here, 
ides si $ = T for studying mankind in other coun- 
O Sne ia years. Many of our activities and many of 
tow ox Pym, = their roots much farther back than James- 
beaches: aika i Rock. in Europe several hundred years ago, 
of the Nile ee in magnificent old Athens, or along the banks 
, there may be found some things that still affect you 


today, 
So it i r 
Pe ar possible that many of you will find your school 
ities requiring that you complete another unit of social 
jt is not another 


studi : 
es wee š f 
ddürse Kis addition to American history. If 
in hi g y f p 
n history, it may be a course 1n economics or M the pres- 
e economics, social 


ent pr 
problems of American life which involv 
overnment. 


its 

mernin 

kar = the distribution, an 

and labor ’ ar ptr -i 

there i competition in bus 

ilies ni utilities such as el 
these are some of the th 


iness, profits, money an 
ectric, 845» and telephone compa- 
ings consi ered in such a course. 
i Natural Science, — You must have at Jeast one yeat of work gems, 
ence, pecause that gives you? . E 
importan f: q principles * 
— piologys P ical geography, 
thinkable a 
i e calls 


in : 

e i perhaps general sci 
in the Nok with the 
chemistry ing fields of science 
out Pia a and physics. It }§ un 
Es ena eS world in this pero 
of hi iy of science” without havin. 

gh school science. 
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You do not study science because it is expected that you will 
become a scientist, although some of you will. You study it 
because, no matter what line of work you follow 
a user of the results of science. 


appreciate the principles of science which touch your life. The 
digestion of your food, the burning of wood, the rising of bread, 


the electric bell, the crash of thunder, the boiling of water, the 
rusting of iron, the micros 
& of insects, wi 


, you will become 
You need to understand and 


Measurements, System of measurements no build- 
mg could be erected, 


Without a 
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This i i i 
is an age which seeks to base its conclusions upon cold 


oe are always being cited to prove this, that, or 
alan ra Statistics are numbers mobilized to show a 
ve i h ora certain trend of events. Very often statistics 
date BF into charts which quickly oven to the mind 

e eye a certain condition of things. Almost every 


one š s 
finds some use for this method of analysis. 


A eaii P a ‘ 
lgebra, which is the subject most likely to be required of you, 
ermits you to make cal- 


Nie oa letters for numbers and P 

as ons in this way that you couldn’t make if you depended 

numbers alone. Problems that would be very hard to solve 
ry difficult when alge- 


with h : 
br: E the methods of arithmetic are not ve 
a is called into use. Algebra trains you to employ a more 


a : 
bstract kind of thinking and thus broadens your powers. 


Primiti 
imitive and uncivilized races have to depend upon very con- 
set up 50 that they can see 


oo m An image must be Aosa pen 
they d ey are worshiping ; they can eve in a god that 
me ple not see. Civilization advances as people become able 
en Schone symbols which represent things; C 

e to have the things themselves pefore his eyes- Letters 


in 
algebra are symbols with which you learn to work. 


ysical educat: 


Not muc 
dy been dis 


ne Training. — Ph 
that hi which all must pursue. 
“Wh E because it has alrea! i 
you ou Go to School.” Certainly a ma 
into ust have become rather feeble ihinga _ 
will i... lives at the expens? of your podily welfare. 
import only partly effective fof yo i 
men ant paris of your education 2P al aa 
H sharia. secondary: old Latin 
esta “A strong mind in @ » Ags long as life 

Sweet, schools will insist on 
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makes men healthier and ofte 


n lengthens life — physical edu- 
cation. 


The time has come when b 


usiness firms make health the first 
consid 


ung men for important positions. 
isa hurly-burly age and a weakling has a very poor chance 
to succeed. Physical education helps to correct bodily defects 
as well as to foster health. Today the gymnasium is con- 
sidered as necessary a part of the school as the belfry used to be. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Explain the value of readin 


2. Ask a Successful business 
thinks you should have. 

3. Find reasons, in addition to those given in this chapter, for 
your study of American history, natural science, mathematics, and 
Physical education. 


in improving your English. 
man what training in English he 


4. Give reasons why you should or should not be required to study 
Latin. 


5. Write your reasons for a 
s chapter. 


greeing or disagreeing with the quotation 
at the head of thi 


CHAPTER XI 
uU MAY CHOOSE 


THE STUDIES YO 
lies in human choice. 


The strongest principle of growth 
— GEORGE ELIOT 


ou must accept responsibility. In choosing 
o analyze your own interests and needs. 


WI 
Whenever you want freedom y 
variety of the subjects that are 


subj 
ae your responsibility is t 
vill find information here about & 


elective i 
ective in practically all schools. 
ity. — Boys and 


ed any choice of 
wise enough 
it is now everywhere 


themselves some of 
, it is still neces- 


ings Responsibil 


The Privilege of Choice Bri 
ugh to be allow 


ae formerly did not know eno 
nh school subjects, or maybe their € 
as them the privilege- 

e that pupils are allowe 


th à 

one studies which they will pursu® ; : 

k ry for those older and wiser than you to set upa list of required 

tudies that will properly meet the important educational pur- 
j ut beyond a mini- 


Poses that have already bee? described. i 
permitted to do considerable 


mu i s 
m list of this kind, you 27° 
choosing. 


The fact that you have this right of choice places & responsi- 


‘ord to choose at random or 
ot afford to select some course 
ds do s° The purpose of 


With your eyes shut. 
take the work that 


me 
aha because several of 
fi Ctive subjects is to give you 3 t pah 
ts into your interests and m zout articular needs. You 
ith your principal and your 


can ver 
y wel -e counsel W1 
| afford to take : ke. That does not mean 


Parents a will ma 
s to what choice you e but the best ju de 


t J : 
hat you are bound to accept their advie® 
73 
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ments are made only after carefully weighing all the facts and 
Opinions that can be secured. The right to choose is yours, 
pendent in reaching a deci- 
you take will give you a 
interests in a certain field 
iding whether you wish to 


but you cannot afford to be too inde 
Some of the earlier courses 
chance to try out your powers and 
and thus furnish you a basis for dec 
go further along any particular line. 


Unwise choices should be 
occur if: 


sion, 


guarded against. They will not 


assume, without investigating, that the conme 
will prepare for a vocation you cherish. Do you know the “gag 
about the father who wanted his son to stu 


exactly what you want 
and what you wan under no circumstances 
change your mind later, 

(5) You 


” 
tse because it is such a “snap- 


older people, Particularly your 
school counselor, 


(7) You will take 
teachers, Principal, or 
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3 


the Lati : 
atin are useful in expressing the finer shades of meaning 


Not 
Ta a does the study of Latin add to your understanding of 
glish words, but translation provides @ training in exact 


expressi 3 ` 
pression. In your regular work in English composition your 
vrite or say is meaningful. 


tea 
e can tell only that what you W 
cannot tell whether it expresses clearly and correctly what 
d, in the transla- 


, you ; 
tion pry trying to express. On the other han 
of a Latin passage the teacher knows the exact thought and 


can j 

tho judge how accurately you use language tO express that 

EN in English. You can thus receive, from the teacher, 
ining in choosing the proper language to express your ideas. 


This is of distinct value to You 
A knowledge of Latin also helps in the study of modern lan- 
Ta are derived from it, Fr Spanish, and Italian 
aie Latin enriches your mind with a wealth of classic 
mtg and literature and Jeads you t° appreciate the history 
a civilization of Rome. Latin is of practical help to one 
gaging in law, medicine, and pharmacy: 


ench, 


as been said about 


e such as French, 


value in modern 


Much of what h 
n foreign Janguag' 
the additional 
tool which may be of 


Germ applies to a modern £ 
lan an, or Spanish. There is the 

guage study that you are securing a 
Practical use to you in business: This is MOS 
h, since oUF ons with Spanish- 


speaki 
peaking South American coun 
atic Janguage among @ 
ti foreign literature 


Li 


able number of nations. u d sath 
will be at your disposal if you master the language in which it 
1s written. No translations into english are as satisfactory as 
reading the author’s work in the original. professional man 
finds it valuable to be able to follow the German or French 

P? 


jo i 
urnals of scientific progres 
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Science. — You learned in the preceding chapter that you 
neat e 

must have at least one course in science. Because of the suprem 
: se at rics ë 

importance of science in this age, many of you will want to choos 


more than one science course, A brief description of each will 
help you. 


Biology is the stud 


y of living things, both plants and animals, 
including man. 


Physical geography deals with the forces and 
laws of nature as applied to the earth, 


tions concerning the physical world. C 
; With the composition of matter. 
„ Clements are put together in vari 
" host of different materials, 
of electricity, magnetism, he 
Properties of matter. 
neering, and hundreds 
edge of one or more of 


It answers your ques- 
hemistry is concerned 
It shows how a few simple 
ous combinations to form a 
Physics deals with the principles 
at, light, sound, and the physical 
Medicine in its various branches, engi- 


of technical occupations require a knowl- 
the sciences. 


metry develops Principles for measure- 


Trigonometry is a special 
the measurement of the 
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triangle and with that part of solid geometry which treats of 


the surface of the sphere. 


History. — Comment has already been made on the value of 
the history of your own 


other courses in history aside from 

country. You will doubtless have an opportunity to make some 
additional choice from the field of the social subjects. History 
is valuable because all of the institutions of the present age 


have grown out of the past- We can understand them fully 
only as we understand the record of their development. The 
problem of our government’s relations with foreign nations 
cannot be appreciated except by 4 person who is acquainted with 


the history of these nations. you have no historical back- 
iI] seem to happen by chance. The 


ground, many events Wl ho hi 

who have a 
reasons exist, however, and are ap! j 
knowledge of history- 


cts. — There 


Business Subje 
business courses in high schools today: T i r 
raphy and iting, business arith- 


are bookkeeping, stenog 

metic, commercial geography» pusiness law, 
salesmanship. 

: Bookkeeping teaches 
in systematic form. T 
accepted system, altho e 

individual variations. The merit is that eon from these 
information about the pusiness ™ ee losses, inven- 


and, occasionally, 


sales, profits, 


Written records at any time- CHa ] facts to the business 
tories, discounts, and such items are vital nce upon bookkeep- 
mam ana bis relace (PO 

valuabl 


ing. Each of you can lear 
own personal affairs from the st 
From courses in stenography an 
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great army of business employees. 

and typists are employed by Americ 
men. Shorthand is a system of w 
strokes and dots instead of writin 
symbols stand for the words wh 
tated. By the method of shorthand you may write, when pro- 
ficient, as fast as a speaker talks. Shorthand notes are, of 
course, changed into the usual sentence form on the typewriter. 


skill, and success in it 
lop speed. The skilled 


Over 600,000 stenographers 
an business and professional 
riting which uses abbreviated 
g out the entire word. Short 
ich have been spoken or dic- 


you with the parts of ow: 
business dealings. It is 


manship an attractive o 


ccupation, 
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dai 

irying — these are a few of the concerns of the agriculture 
c 

ourse. Instruction in scientific agriculture has undoubtedly 
made the farm pay greater dividends than ever before. 


mics is a very practical 


Home Economics. — Home econo 
t as a course in 


offering for the girls. To think of this subjec' 
sewing and cooking is to get & very inadequate idea of the work 


done. There is cooking, of courses but this goes beyond learning 
how to master the art of cookery. There is a detailed study of 


foods and of their values in nouris ; balanced diets 
are worked out. Sewing is taught, t00, but it includes a study 


of textiles, their selection, cost, weari and care. 
In addition, study is given to gement of household 
finances, the planning of home the home, and 
interesting home life. ing of children, the 
care of the sick, and the sani 
likewise considered. 


Industrial Arts. — Even the smaller high schools are today 
offering courses designed to give vi 
in several of the practical arts. 

shop” courses, for example, 
or more important lines of acti 
work, electrical work, forging, 
mechanical drawing. x 
there is often a similar gener ral co with spesies emphasis 
upon farm applications known @ “farm shop.” It is not to 
be supposed that these offerings 21° designed to prepare you for 
he farm courses: 


a specific vocation, except in 
ubstantial natur 


u to a half-dozen 
sheet metal 


pores shop, and 
jculture courses, 


re of the mate- 


understanding of d By 
j g of the hard an! 
rials used in these importan nt vocatio ons i ae aa toil 
neces; i terials in nished produc S 
sary for shaping the ma p 4 the ol phabet af ex 


Woodworki sample 
working, for exa pres tS ee with manual work 


perience in one wide field of vo 
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will lead you to a more sympathetic Point of view toward the 
problems of the worker, Į; 


an intimate acquaintance with the 
the assembling of machines, 


more and more Pointing the way 
ion of the esthetic 
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— = Music may be for you a study that přepares you 
idka e or it may prepare you for a vyooation as a music 
Sf ela or a professional musician. In accepting the purpose 
Snie nung, you for leisure, the school has been obliged to 
psam oe as a very important part of the program. In this 
ie you will develop appreciation of good musical material, 
your technique, and cultivate your own individuality. 

whee ar universal development of school orchestras and 
denei ands has not been a school fad. So much actual evi- 
these was been furnished the public of the sterling training that 

activities have given to youth and of the marvelous talent 


thereby developed that citizens view this work with pride and 
xample of the modern school’s earnest 
ties of its pupils and to 


1] enable these capacities 


With praise. It is an e 

effort to explore the varying capaci 

—— the necessary training that wi 
ower into reasonable perfection. 


Art. — Art has splendid values for each of you whether you 
expect to be an artist or not. The application of art to the de- 
and household furnishings makes 


Signing of clothing, decoration, 

the difference between beauty and attractiveness and ordinary 

ugliness, Any useful article of merchandise sells more readily 
ored. A dress or 


if it j ; : 
f it is beautifully fashioned or attractively col j 
a house, an automobile or a hoe takes on added value in your 


eyes if it is symmetrical and graceful in appearance. If you 
have a natural gift for drawing and decoration, you cannot 
afford to remain out of any such course of training that the 
school may offer. Even without special talent, your life may 
: brightened by the training you get. Many times, ansus- 

ected abili " A 
bility is brought to light. eriy eee rs 


This chapter has not given a com 
Studies you may choose, but it has indicated the customary ones. 
) 


© not be hasty in making your decision on any of these courses. 
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QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Give one or two reasons for being permitted to choose some of 
your high school subjects and one or two reasons against it. 


2. What choices have you made that you regret? Why? 
3- Who can help you to choose wisely ? 

4. What subject appeals to you most? Give your reasons. 
5- What subject do you like the least? Give reasons. 
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CHAPTER XII 
L DAYS ARE OVER 


a matter to be crowded 
— TOURGEE 


LEARNING WHEN SCHOO 


i Education is a life work and not 
nto a few carly years. 


ant to up to the age of forty-five at least, 
to college OF not, you would be foolish 


ch is between the ages of 


we i learn anything you W 
to ERE Whether you go to c 
twenty and t est time of all for learning, W! 

wenty-five. 
A famous psychologist, 
tion that man absorbs no 
There is & familiar 
't teach an old 
e should have 
Thousands 


ernie an Age Limit? — 
iew ide ‘ames, gave currency to the no 
saying ee after the age of twenty-five- 
dig cae Ong this line which holds that you can 
Eeto oa It really see 
oF tants e bottom of this matter & 
among te in America past twenty 
hayez ose ty whom you have go He à 
Have i time and money in Si ing additional education. 
T big these people been deludin 
Master ve added to their stock of facts, 
ofice Stil new processes OF crowd out any 
Or is Pr Just when are you t00 old 
one ere great wisdom in tha 
T too old to learn”? 

Pst is only one thing that we seem to have been rather 
ae ie upon, and that is years of childhood 
dey e fruitful years for learning. OW confidence m that has 
ted the land with schoolhouse® has led us tO enact com- 

t hundreds of thousands of 


Puls 
ory education laws, and has PY 
83 


five years of ag 


put did they really 
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teachers to work in the classrooms of America. Of course, when 
you stop to think about it, you cannot recall ever having heard 
any evidence that childhood is the best time to learn. 

It does not seem possible for any boy or girl in school today 
to be indifferent to this question. Your whole future outlook 
may depend upon it. What Edward Lee Thorndike, widely 
recognized American psychologist, has discovered and set 
forth in a book called Adult Learning ' is very illuminating as 
an answer to this problem. After two years of studying the 
effects of age upon ability to learn, Dr. Thorndike and his 
associates in the Institute of Educational Research at Columbia 
University feel justified in making this sweeping assertion: 
You can learn anything under the sun that you want to up to 


Jorty-five at least, and perhaps later. You will be interested in a 
few of these investigations. 


Old and Young Learners Compared. — The first one that 
you will want to know about had to do with a group of 465 
teachers who were studying for the Master of Arts degree. 
They were divided into three groups according to age: 20 to 
_ 29, 30 to 39, and 40 to 49. The first two groups made about the 
Same scores in a study of their learning ability, but the oldest 
group actually exceeded the two younger groups. 

There is a widespread conviction that a new language cannot 
be learned well after childhood, and that those early days are 
ideal for language mastery. Dr. Thorndike has evidence to 
contradict this. He experimented with the learning of Espe- 
ranto, a purely artificial language built upon logical principles 
and one that few people between the ages of twenty and forty 
have ever tried. Thorndike compared the ability of children 
with the ability of adults in learning this language. It was 


* Published by The Macmillan Company, New York City. Citations by 
Permission, i 
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LEARNING WHEN 


f 
ound that young people about e 


eae school, who had over twice as m 
oldest adult group (aged 35 tO 57 years, 


as much home study, gained 


the: z 
se mature adults. Children nine to € 


slower rates of gain, althou 
telligence. The ability of adu 


b : 
y this study to decrease only one per ce 


two to forty-two. 


Pe third problem that might become @ V 
e day is whether you can change jobs 


men trade, or enter upon 4 © 
. on and experience. 
al ha adult ability to 
he es motor habits. ; 
ne y had two men practice 

s at a time, at tapping 4 


» 
ight and left hands. With this sma 
f 186 taps in 


to learn how 
n of details. Ten 
ce during 4 per 
he zeros on 4 


Ea from an average © 
‘steam er experiment sought 
3 in observatio) 
a. 140 minutes of practi 
eae Ejas canceling t 

ae E mixed numbers. 
This cis 45 zeros canceled 
shows that adults can lear! 


remark 
arkably well. It seems unn 
occupation v 


a aa to drift along in 2" 
car at they would fail if the 
tiltal “ York Central Railr 
rental oe they decided to tt 
ee ee engineers or 

nt succeeded and these 
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ighteen years of age in a good 


gh they w 


Its to learn Esp 
nt a year from twenty- 


areer in W 


Thorndike carried 
learn new ™ 
One psychologist 


five times 4 day; 
key with both their 


Jl amount of effort, they 
thirty seconds to 215- 
much adults can im- 
hospital nurses were 


telegraph 


per minute to 1 
n new skills an 


ecessary a 


in some 0 


w- 
ni 


uch class study as 


) and more than twice 
little more than half as much as 
leven years of age made 
ere a group of high 


eranto is shown 


ery real one for you 
in middle life, learn ` 


hich you lack both 
on experiments 
otor habits or new 
co-operating in 
put only thirty 


jod of ten days in 
page containing 4 
aised their average 
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CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATION PAYS 


Learning is wealth to the poor, an hono: 


r to the rich, an aid 
to the young, 


and a support and comfort to the aged. 


— BACON 
This chapter stresses the Practical, dol 


tion — the least important side, really. But if you can put a dollar value 


on your days in school, you will look more carefully at the dollar value 
offered to you in the job that tempts you to quit school, You will find a 
better reward outlined than money, success, or fame. 


lar-and-cents side of your educa- 


A Clear Viewpoint. — Least worthy of all the points of view 
that may be brought to you concerning the service of the school 


is that which deals with the possible money value of an educa- 
tion. The logic of the reasoning involved is also the least 
satisfactory because it rests upon the assumption that things 
which exist alongside each other must, therefore, be related 
to each other as cause and effect, That is, we set up figures 
which show that earning power goes upward as the amount of 
education rises, and say that education is the cause and earning 
power the result, or effect, Now, these may have the cause 
and effect relationship, or the parallel between the amount of 
schooling and the amount of money earned may be purely 
coincidence, Maybe the inborn capacity which led. to an 


T schooling is the cause of the earning power, and 
education is merely the outward Symptom of the inward gifts. 
Yet, it is so hard to believe that untrained talents can function 
as well as when carefully nurtured by education that, in conse- 
quence, me: 


n will always give credit, and we think properly, to 
their education as a big factor in their later successes. 
88 
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So, in asserting, as this chapter does, that “education pays” 
clear that there may be both force and 

Certainly, you can find examples of 
n seems to have added no money bene- 


fits. But, as we shall point out at the end of this chapter, that 
education has been without value 


for them. The possible money value of schooling does not de- 
serve to be held up as the supreme test of education’s worth. 
Please read again the quotation from Francis Bacon at the 
beginning of this chapter. Note the opening phrase, “Learning 


is wealth to the poor.” Bacon sees learning as being wealth, not 
bringing wealth; the poor may still be poor in worldly goods, 
view learning, in his 


but in learning they are rich. He does not 
closing phrase, as providing competence orapension for the aged 


(which would be the money result) but as offering a support and 
comfort to the mind and spirit. Keeping our fingers crossed, 
therefore, about this whole matter, let us examine the most worth- 
while arguments dealing with the money value of schooling. 


we want you to be 
fallacy in the argument. 
people to whom educatio 


is in no sense a proof that 


Each Day in High School Is Worth $45. — Can you drop out 
of school and take a job at $50 4 day? Many a boy or girl 


who starts to high school never finishes the course. Lack of 
money causes large numbers 


interest or the attraction of earning 

to quit school. The class that graduates from high school is 
always much smaller than that same class was on entering. ~ 
Have you yourself definitely decided that you will go through * 
to the end of the high school cours? or do you have a notion that 
you will quit before that time? Jf you have thought about 
quitting and going to work, how much do you think that you 
should earn a day to make it worth while? The fact is that 
unless you can earn $50 a day, be foolish to quit 
school. And there isn’t a chance in 
anywhere near that amount a day- 
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It will not pay you to leave school for a job at much less than 
$50 daily, because each day you spend in high school is worth 


$45 to you. You will get that $45 a day, or $33,000 for the 
four years beyond the eighth grade, in the lar, 


will draw as a high school graduate. 
Here is the way it figures out. 

large number of high school graduat 

averaged. It was determined that 


high school graduate during his lifetime total $78,000, The 
same kind of study of untrained wor! 


kers shows that the average 
lifetime earnings of the man without high school training total 
only $45,000. 


The pupil who drops out of s 
grade and goes to work 


ger salary that you 


The lifetime earnings of a 
es were added together and 
the average earnings of a 


chool at the end of the eighth 
will probably earn about $2000 during 
the four years that he would otherwise have spent in high school. 
But in total earnings, the fellow who spends those four years 
at his books should get $33,000 more — the difference between 
$78,000 and $45,000. 


you will be still further benefited. 
€ earns $150,000 during his lifetime, 
he high school graduate. Those four 

almost exactly $100 a day. Thus 
it is clear that the higher y 


ay 
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Education Gives Control of Natural Resources. — Education 
pays, too, in that it makes possible the bulk of our great business 
achievements and gives us control over our rich natural resources. 
In Asia the unlearned farmer with a stick for his plow makes 
a few cents a day. The American farmer with his improved 
tools and modern methods, which have been the results of 
education, earns many times this sum. 

The richest kind of harvest would be of no use to an illiter- 
ate race of people who could not build the machinery to take 
care of it or provide the means of transporting it. A wealth 
of minerals would mean nothing if no one had the ability to 
construct the equipment needed to mine these underground 
treasures. Great commerce could not be built up by a people 
who had only birch bark canoes or horses to haul their goods. 
Education is absolutely necessary for national progress. 


Education Increases Your Chances of Becoming Great. — 
at in America without 


There is very little chance of becoming gre 
an education. Of course, not all of you can become great with 
an education, but your chances are certainly much better if you 
get a thorough schooling. The effect of education upon your 
chances of attaining & position of distinction in this country 
has been carefully figured out. There is published biennially 
a biographical dictionary of notable living men and women 
in this country called Who's Who in America. This gives 
information as to the school training of these distinguished in- 
dividuals. The connection between education and attaining 


greatness can thus be figured out. 
Suppose you could gather together a city full of uneducated 


people — a city the size of Baltimore with its 800,000 inhabit- 
ants. These would be people who had not even an elementary 
ber do you think could ever 


education. How many of that num 
become great? The figures show that only five out of that 
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great host could reach the heights of fame. Or again, let us 


suppose Baltimore to be made up of people who have never gone 


to school beyond the eighth grade. Then, how many might we 


expect to achieve distinction? Only twenty out of this army 

of people. If Baltimore should be inhabited entirely by high 

school graduates, the prospects would be much better. We 

would then expect this city to have soo famous men and women. 

Finally, if we could change the population of Baltimore so that 

it might be a city made up of 800,000 college graduates, it would 

i have a remarkable number of distinguished people, more than 

; — 4509, in fact. You can, therefore, see that with a high school 

[eio education you have a hundred times greater chance of achiev- 

= than you have without an education. 

With a college education your chances are goo times as great. 
You cannot be content 


today with anything less than a high 
school education if you want to 


is very apparent that a colle 
dous advantage. 


for success in life 


ing national recognition 


an eighth-grade edu- 
ndred had attended 
ere college graduates. 
he best school systems 


Seventy-three out of every hu 
college and fifty-nine in each hundred we 
And it is again true that the states with t 
get the most citizens into Whos Who. 


Best Reward of Schooling Is Broader Understanding. — You 
must not think, however, tha 


t education pays solely because it 
money or to gain success and fame. 
ot get rich; some earn only a very 
h school graduates do not become 


enables people to earn more 
Many educated people do n 
modest living. Many hig 


s |. a 
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famous; in fact, only one in 1600 does. Likewise, many college 
graduates do not become great; only one out of 173 does. How, 
then, does education reward the great majority of us? 

The real reward of education comes in understanding and 
appreciation. If you are educated you do not walk through the 
world blindly, full of uncertainty about everything that you see 
around you. You have learned many of the laws that govern 
the universe. You understand the characteristics of things. 
Stones and bricks are not merely so many lumps of hard material. 
You understand how both are formed. The way men dwell 
together in community groups and in great cities is meaningful 
to you because you have learned how this very civilization had 
its beginnings when men first banded themselves together in 
tribes that they might be stronger to resist their common 
enemies. The whir of machinery in great factories is not terri- 
fying, because you know the principles of physics that make the 
machines possible and you understand, besides, that these busy 
engines of work turn out manufactured articles so cheaply that 
People now enjoy many conveniences which were formerly 
reserved for the rich alone. 

Education makes it possible for you to see how one thing is 
related to another. In a museum a great variety of things are 
brought together, labeled, and put into cases and on shelves. 
As you go through and look at them they are largely a hodge- 
Podge of this, that, and the other. Without education you 
would probably wander through the world seeing a lot of in- 
teresting things, but they would be the same sort of hodge- 
Podge in your mind. But to the educated person, the boulder 
by the roadside is, to cite one instance, evidence of the great 
Sheet of ice which at one time moved down from the north, 
leaving behind it, when it melted away, huge stones of this sort. 
The boulder becomes only a small part of a very interesting 
Picture; its relations to other facts are surprising. 


aves, 
REMIDENTLY A 


GRAGMENT 


OF GLACIAL 
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Education Adds to Your Enjoyment. — You read in another 
chapter that one of the reasons for going to school was to learn 
how to use your spare time properly. The worthy use of leisure 
is taken as one of the important goals of education. An enthu- 
Siastic interest, then, in music, in art, in good books, in public 
speaking, in science, or in any one of many other worth-while 
things equips you to use your leisure well. Education pays, not 
merely because it gives to you the ability to read, but because it 
stimulates in you a tendency to choose good reading. It pays, 
not alone because it trains you to sing, but because it leads you 


to like good music. It is not only the knowledge that you gain 
that makes schooling valuable ; it is also the pleasure you find 
in the use that you, and others more skilled than you, make of 
that knowledge. 


Education is more than a question of bread and butter, more 
than a question of a return in dollar: 


of making you see throu 
world about you. 


s and cents; it is a question 
gh new eyes the numerous things in your 
With new eyes you find new meanings in 
experiences. The angleworm in your gar- 
the same after you have learned in biology 
some of the marvels of its structure. The desk at which you 
sit will look different after you have followed it step by step from 
its first home in the deep-shaded forest. This is the biggest 
reward education gives you. It is not a money reward, but it 


very naturally makes of you a broad-minded, sympathetic indi- 
vidual who is much more likely to gain satisfactory financial 
rewards than the dull 


person who has never seen the educational 
rainbow. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Make a list of reasons why boys and girls of your acquaintance 
have left school, 


2. If a number of well-known Americans such as Ford and Edison 


_ > 
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have been successful in life without much public school training, why 
is it necessary to go to school? 
king of dropping out of 


3. Write a letter to a friend who is thin 
school, giving him reasons for remaining until the end of the high 


school course, 
4. Give an account of some person who is reaping the richest reward 

of education. 
rates’ statement that 


ae Write an exposition of the meaning of Soci 
education adorns riches and softens poverty.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SCHOOL MOVES AHEAD 


My idea is this: ever onward. If God had intended that 
man should go backward, he would have given him an eye in 
the back of his head. 
— VICTOR HUGO 
You are not spending time in an unprogressive, old-fashioned institution 
when you go to school. You will gain confidence concerning the efforts 


being made in your behalf when you look at the changes in the curriculum 
and the improvement in teaching methods, 


America Is Progressive. — A young human being does not 
like to stand still; he is restless and wants to be active, wants to 
sample new experiences. A young nation like the United States 
has the same desire to go forward. And, thanks to the kind of 
men and women who live here, the United States has gone for- 
ward in a wonderful way. The lake or ocean steamer, the shin- 
ing bands of steel over which trains can rush, the fast-travel- 
aE automobile with its wheels cushioned by air and rubber, 
pe airplane — the increasingly used conveyance which may 
dominate the future — are American Products that have made 
for marvelous Progress. They lessen distance and help to bind 
the nation together. The telegraph, the telephone, and the 
cylinder press, which makes the modern newspaper possible, link 

Je still more closely, because they furnish the means of 
peop all the United States know about happenings throughout 
gn rs within @ few hours after the events occur. This 
its i eat d not be so valuable as it seems, however, if the 
servi! 


e were not well enough educated to read and 
mass of the peopl a 
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interpret this news. But as America has made its tremendous 
industrial progress, the schools have been progressing also. 
You will be helped by knowing in just what ways your school 
is aiding you to be properly prepared to live in progressive 
America. 


The Common Branches Are Better Taught. — In the first 
place, the schools are teaching the basic subjects — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, and grammar — better than they 
used to teach them. They have to teach these subjects better 
to keep up with the times. There is some interesting evidence 
at hand. 

Several years ago there were found, in Springfield, Mas 
Setts, examination questions that had been used in 1845. The 
Pupils’ papers likewise were discovered. This suggested the 
idea of comparing this early period with the present. The aver- ~ 
age of the grades made by the pupils in that long-ago day was $% 
37-5 per cent. The twentieth-century pupils who took the same 
test made an average score of 45-5, although they were not a 
chosen group of superior pupils as was the case with the 1845 
eighth-graders. In 18 45 the only pupils examined were those 
Selected by the schoolmasters as being superior. While neither 
average is very high, the evidence is plain that the modern youth 
'S mastering the fundamental subjects better than ever before. 
In Spelling, present eighth-grade graduates made only a fourth 
to a third the errors made by the children in 1845. On one 
on in grammar, which asked the pupils to punctuate: a 

entence, correct all the errors found in it, and write it out 
a nily; where it was ungrammatical, the modern piit 
it 80% correct, whereas the 1845 children scored only 32% 
an The writing of the two periods was put side by side 

Was found that without question the writing of today is 


Smoot: Š 
her, more uniform, and more legible. 


sachu- 
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Program of Studies Is Broadened. — The modern school has 


broadened its program of studies so as to include a number of 


subjects not formerly taught. This likewise is necessary to 


match the many changes that have been going on in the business 
and industrial world. Music, drawing, physical education, 
nature study, civics, manual arts, home economics, and agri- 
culture are a few of the subjects added to the elementary school 
within recent years. They have been added chiefly because the 
three R’s, “readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic,” are not enough for 


this present busy age. In earlier days when life was simpler 
and when America had not become the world’s leader in business 
and industry, a bare course of instruction of this sort would do. 
Now, as you have already discovered in Previous chapters, the 


school finds that it must aid you along at least six other lines. 
To repeat, these are: to make 


you strong and healthy, to pre- 
pare you for vocational Success, to assist you in home responsi- 
bilities, to make of you a useful Citizen, to equip you for the 
right use of leisure time, and to develop in you desirable qualities 
of character. The added subjects referred to above and many 
other new high school subjects are needed to attain these pur- 
poses. They are not fads and frills except to the man who buries 
7.’ his head like an ostrich, shutting out what is going on about 
him in business and ind 


ustry. These additional subjects are 
indispensable to the securing of real results, 
the ideas of men who hav 


determine what is best fo: 


They represent 
e given a lifetime to study in order to 
r your education today. 


Teaching Methods Are Different. 
in the modern school are different. 
example, since pupils were taught th 


of fact, it has been discovered that 
entire word at a time. 


not be learned withou: 


— The methods of teaching 
It has been some years, for 
eir A, B, C’s. Asa matter 
the child readily learns an 
It used to be supposed that a word could 
t first learning the names of the letters 
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which spelled it. You yourself are proof that this old way was 
foolish, because you learned to read before you knew your alpha- 
bet. The alphabet is taught later as an aid to the use of the 


dictionary. 
Oral spelling has pract 


of concern to some. In former days a 
syllable by syllable. The first syllable was spelled and then 


sounded, the second syllable likewise, then the first and second, 
and then the third, and at the end the entire word was pro- 
nounced. For example, catalog: c-a-t, cat; a, a, cat-a; l-o-g, 
log, catalog. Today the bulk of the spelling is written, because 
it is known that your spelling is put to use only when you write. 
There are very few people standing around nowadays spelling 
out loud. 


Education today is made more attractive a 
esting. The pupil has plenty of difficult lessons, but he does not 
have to grind away at some distasteful task, which is supposed to 
be good for him whether it fits his interests or not. This kind of 
punishment of the mind was once popular, but it suggests that 
ancient notion of the early Christians that torturing their bodies 
would add to their happiness in the life after death. And 
So it is natural that, as the world has outgrown that sort of self- 
inflicted bodily punishment, the schools have given up torturing 
the mind by putting it to painful tasks. 

Again, modern study of the human mind has brought out the 
fact that the pupil will learn more if he is interested in his lesson 
than if he is forced to study against his will. Teachers, there- 
fore, try to get you to see how the subject matter of a certain 
lesson is related to some of your own interests or pleasures. 
They believe you will work harder at some lesson that you want 
to master because it interests you or because it will help on 
Some problem that has been bothering you, than on a lesson that 
you see nothing in and try only because you are forced to do so. 


ically disappeared, and this is a cause 
ll spelling was aloud and 
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They get this belief from watching adults. The scientist who 


spends half the night in his laboratory, forgetful of time and 
meals and everything save his work, is taxing his endurance 
because he is greatly interested in his task. The architectural 
draftsman has thought out a plan for a house which grips his 
fancy and he bends over his drawing board for hours, intent upon 
finishing it. Why? Because it interests him tremendously. 
Men always do the hardest kind of work when they are attracted 
by a task, but do grudging, half-hearted work when they are 
doing something that is distasteful or against their will. It is 
hard, therefore, to understand how the idea ever got started 
that to make lessons interesting for young people was to make 
it unnecessary for them to work. And it is equally hard to 
understand how the idea caught hold that pupils could not learn 


to work unless they plodded hopelessly along, studying subjects 


for which they had no aptitude whatever. You have plenty 


of chances to do hard work in any high school subjects you 
choose, but there is no reason why you should not choose the 
subjects which appeal most strongly to your own interests. 


More Freedom for Pupils. — There is much more freedom 
for the pupils and more play in the twentieth-century school. 
There was, indeed, a time when even the smallest pupils had to 
sit rigid in their seats, and scarcely dared look either to right 
or left. We have learned enough about how young humans 
grow to know that they need activity and motion. So the mod- 
ern teacher does not feel disturbed, particularly in the primary 
grades, about letting the pupils move around the room. In fact, 
she does not want rows of desks for these youngsters. She pre- 
= fers chairs anda long table or two around which they may gather. 

Play for these smaller tots and play for the older pupils is under- 

stood now to be a fine way to secure physical development and 

bodily vigor. Since health is a leading purpose of education, 
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the school cannot afford to neglect play. Infact, it is frequently 
y, so the teacher goes on to the play- 


necessary to encourage pla 
d leads in the recreation. 


ground and teaches new games an 


tion to Increased Demands. — The 
dly been increasing from 
be normal. In one state 


Increased Cost Is in Propor 
expenses for education have undoubte 
year to year, but this increase seems to 
a comparison was made, a few years a80, of the cost of instruc- 
tion at that time and at a period thirty years earlier. The total 
cost in that state jumped from $9,000,000 to $50,000,000 — an 
increase of $41,000,000. This seems to be a tremendous in- 
crease, but the explanation is simple and is worth noting. 

In the first place, school enrollment during these thirty years 
has gained steadily and the school year has been lengthened. 
In this particular instance it was found that, due to the attend- 
ance of moré pupils for a longer year, it would take six million 
dollars more to teach them. For this extra money no better 
education could be obtained than had been offered thirty years 
earlier; this sum merely paid for more of it for more pupils. 


Another important item is the “rubber” dollar. Although 
made of silver, a dollar can be squeezed to a much smaller size 
frequently. You prob- 


and occasionally stretched, though not 

ably have never realized that money has not always the same 
value. A dollar, you supposed, Was always a dollar. The fact 
ìs, however, that a dollar does not always have the same size 
or the same strength. It may buy @ bushel of potatoes one 
year and another year buy only 2 peck. It is not fair, though, 
to measure the dollar’s strength by one product only. Business 
men average the prices for a long list of necessary articles and 
thus get a true idea as to how far the dollar goes in any one 
year as compared with other years- The dollar has been 
Squeezed rather hard for several years and you cannot buy as 
much with it as formerly. Actually the dollar thirty years ago 
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bought nearly three times as much as in the year being con- 
sidered here. Therefore, it would take three times the sum of 
the original nine million and the additional six million to buy the 
same amount and kind of education with these modern shrunken 
dollars. Here is a large part of the total increase — thirty 
million dollars of it, in fact. 

The balance of the increased cost amounts to five million 
dollars. More than half of this is due to the fact that high 
school enrollment has increased much faster than the total 
school enrollment. Since it costs several dollars more a year 
to educate a high school pupil, this excessively rapid growth 
needs to be taken into account. The remainder of the increase, 
which is less than two and a half million dollars, ought to be 
charged to increased efficiency. It represents the real price be- 
ing paid for all the new subjects which have been added in both 
elementary schools and high schools and for the better teaching 
of the fundamentals. In this particular state this meant a cost 
for each pupil of $2.16 a year, or 24 cents a month — one of the 
greatest bargains of the age. Based upon value received, the 


schools today are decidedly cheaper than schools of thirty or 
forty years ago. 


Summary. — America has a strong belief that all children 
should be educated. Thus do you boys and girls outshine kings 
of the olden days, for many of those rulers could neither read 
nor write. The American school of today is a wonderful insti- 
tution compared with the pioneer schools about which you read in 


the second chapter. It is teaching the common subjects better 
than ever before. 


It has added many subjects to its program 
in order to keep step with the world’s general progress. It has 
changed its methods of teaching to correspond to what men have 
found out about the young mind and the laws of learning, and 
has changed its discipline to match our newer knowledge of 
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And, finally, close inspection of school 
expenses shows that the modern school costs less in proportion 
to its usefulness than the school of yesterday. America has a 
broad educational program. Its stand has been progressive 
here as elsewhere. Your school is the best opportunity in the 


world — a gift that is without equal. 
s AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


rt. Borrow another copy of this book and set up a contest with 
your father or mother. Both of you start at the same time to read 
this chapter, the purpose being to see who will finish first. This will 
give at least a general idea of whether your instruction in reading has 


been better than your parent’s. 

2. Make a list of the subjects that you have studied thus far during 
your school life which were not studied by your father or mother. 
3. Why do schools cost more today? 

4. What are some of the modern chan 
How do these changes appeal to you? 

5. List the criticisms you have heard of the school of today and 
write your own answer to each. 

6. Why are one-room schools growing fewer in number each year? 

7. Find out how asing power of a dollar this year compares 
with its purchasing ties ae If you cannot find United States 
Department of Labor statistics, try making @ simple analysis based 
upon the necessities of life sold in your OW community. 


youthful behavior. 


QUESTION 


ges in teaching methods? 


YOUR SCORE CARD ON UNDERSTANDING THE SCHOOL 
ch of the twenty items in this 


Directions. — A perfect score on ea 3 i 
yof the items may be as high 


list i fa 
ati is 5 points. Your own score on an: h 
S50raslowaso. You are to grade yourself. If you grade too high, 


you will only be unfair to yourself. Since a number of the questions 
can be answered by either “yes” OT “no,” it might seem that your 
Score would be in such cases either 5 OF ©- However, there will be 
ee cases where you will honestly feel that your affirmative answer 
or ti Positive as it should be; you will, therefore, set down 4 or 3, 

aps even 2 or 1, as your rating. Your total score should be at 


le: 
ast 75 to be satisfactory. 
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19. 


20, 


» Can 
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- Do you honestly feel that you should be appre- 


ciative of your modern school advantages?..... 
Can you properly explain to your parents or 
Do you have any purpose in going to school?... 
How well can you describe one of the ancient 
schools without turning back to Chapter IV?... 
Can you state five ways in which your school is 
better than your grandfather’s? 


Can you name seven reasons for going to school? 


. Have you let your teachers know this year that 


you appreciate their efforts? 


you explain clearly why schools cost more 
than formerly? 


PERFECT 
Score 


5 


Your 
SCORE 


PART II 


YOUR MASTERY OF YOUR LESSONS 


a — a 


CHAPTER XV 
INSIDE YOUR HEAD 


There is a gem of greater worth 
Than all the jewels fair of earth, 
Which had from God its wondrous birth; 


It is the mind. 
— SELECTED 


What could be more fascinating than an inspection tour of your own 
brain? To find out just where a thought is when you are thinking about it? 
The process of building pathways in the brain is described, and what the 
pathways mean to you is explained. But there is still a mystery left 


unsolved. 


Getting Behind Your Looks. — Sometimes over the radio 


you hear a description of a lost boy whom the parents are seeking 


to find. The description may run somewhat like this: 
tall and weighs ninety-eight 


“John is four feet, ten inches 
pounds. His hair is brown and curly. He has a rather small 
mouth, a Roman nose, and brown eyes. There is a small red 
scar below his left ear.” 

A bare list of this kind can be made for yourself and really 


describes all that you are in a physical way. And yet there are 
t a lot of items of this sort. 


ee who see you as more than jus 
or it is also true that a list of items describing your appearance 


might apply just as well to a wax dummy in a merchant’s show 


window. No, you have loving relatives and appreciative friends 
derful things that have noth- 


because they see in you many won 

ing to do with your looks. The ways you act, the things you 

say, your laughter and your tears — all tell a story of their own. 

You may have an acquaintance whose face seems almost like 
107 
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an angel’s, and yet she is a very imp in her words and actions. 
You may know a snub-nosed, freckle-faced, wide-mouthed boy 
2 whose inventory, if made like John’s above, wouldn’t read very 
well. But because of what he does and the way he does it, 
what he says or how he says it, you think he is a wonderful 
fellow. Here is a mystery. The key to it is inside your head. 
The important part of you is to be found just there. 

What goes on inside your head not only explains how your 
chums regard you, but the business of getting an education is 
centered there. Learning is likely to be your main business for 


several years yet and you are now at an age when you would like 
to know more about this interesting process. 


The Truth about “ Gray Matter.” — You have more than 
once heard the important stuff of the brain referred to as “gray 
matter.” “Tt takes gray matter to do that” and “He has 
plenty of gray matter” are sample expressions. People do vary 
in the amount of gray matter inside their heads, and those who 
have more are superior to those who have less. The outer part 
of the brain contains the layer of gray matter. This layer is 
usually about an eighth of an inch thick and is laid on in a 
crumpled and folded fashion over the portion of the brain 
beneath it. Being crumpled or plaited, more gray matter 
can be spread over the comparatively small area that is avail- 
able. You can understand the value of this arrangement if 
you take a large piece of cloth and, by crumpling and folding 
it, make it fit over a very small surface. Inside your head, 
then, you find a brain, gray in outward appearance, full of deep 
folds and fissures, and divided into two halves by one particularly 
deep fissure through the center. The gray matter is made up 
of millions of little knots, called cells, not large enough to see 


without a microscope. More millions of delicate white threads 
or fibers grow out of these knots. 
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Your Mental Telegraph Lines. — This outer gray layer has 
many departments, each dealing with some special thing. 


There is one department for the messages that come in through 


the eye, another for the sensations of smell, another for taste, 


another for sound, and so on. The gray matter of the brain, 
however, could not produce results without the aid of a white 
mass which lies beneath it. This white mass is made up of a 
countless number of little threads or fibers which lead from the 
cell-knots in the gray layer to all parts of the brain and the body. 
There is need for many of these threads in the outer gray layer, 
too, which means that it is not entirely gray in color. 

There are three groups of these fibers. One group is composed 
of the fibers that lead from the outer gray layer to the eyes, the 
nose, the ears, the hands, the feet, and to all the organs of the 
body. Another set connects the two sides of the brain with 
each other. (You will remember that a deep fold through the 
center of the brain divides it into two parts.) These connec- 
tions enable the two halves to work together. The third group 
of fibers is of most interest to you in connection with your learn- 
ing. They are the ones that add a touch of white to the gray 
matter. They are the telegraph lines that form a complete 
system of communication among the numberless cells that make 
up the gray outer fold. Much of your thinking depends upon 
the pathways that have been proken over these lines from cell 
to cell. If having lots of these knots or cells and having them 
well-grown makes you more able to do things, you can under- 
stand how all this talk about gray matter got started. You, * 


therefore, ought to know just what service these cells perform. 


Receiving and Answering Messages. — In the first place, 
t of the nervous system. 


you should know that they are 4 par 
Your study of hygiene has taught you something of this system. 
A schoolboy who put a pin in his classmate’s chair one day ex- 
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plained that he did it in order to demonstrate to the rest of the 
children in the schoolroom how the nerve bulletins are sent to 
the brain. His explanation was right, at any rate. Nerves are 
the message carriers of the body — your own private telephone 
wires. If someone jabs you with a pin, you jump or yell or do 
both. If your hand touches something hot, you pull it away 
in a hurry. The message of the pin or of the heat races quickly 
over a nerve-line to one of these knots in your brain. It is then 
relayed from that knot or cell over a little white thread to other 
cells which send back a hurry-up message over some other 
nerve-lines and cause the proper muscles to do some quick mov- 
ing. So you jump from the pin and jerk your hand from the 

ot object in far less time than it has taken here to tell about it. 
These actions do not call for any thought. They show a simple 
way in which your nervous system and brain cells work. 

What you would like to know, however, is just what goes on 
back of the scenes that causes you, for example, to say or write 
63 when you see 9 X 7, or say “rabbit” when asked to name a 
fur-bearing animal. Of course, you say you just know these 
things. But knowing means that there is something going on 
inside your head. Again we must look more closely. 


When two things have been thought of together a pathway is 


opened between two brain regions. When you were studying 


the multiplication tables, you thought and said aloud a number 
of times “ọ times 7 is 63” until you had “learned” it. That 
meant that there had been paths broken over some of the brain’s 
white fibers, hooking up the cells that deal with these numbers. 
So when the ear got from the voice of the teacher the sounds 
made by her saying, “9 times 7 equals what?” the message 
Went racing into the hearing department of the gray matter. 
As soon as it struck the cells that work on the idea of 9 times 7, 
the message was relayed right on to a cell center dealing with 
63, because a pathway had been made by your earlier practice 
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Thus, the return 


on “9 times 7 equals 63, 9 times 7 equals 63.” 
gue or to the 


message comes Over the wires to the lips and ton 
hand holding a pencil and 63 is spoken or written. You can 
see from this that it is deep and well-worn paths that count. 


Such paths come from study and drill. 


Brain Pathways Should Be Many and Deep. — Suppose you 
were asked to name an animal with fur and you answered, 
“rabbit.” There were doubtless several paths already opened 
the most deeply worn path was between 


up in your brain, but a 
r-bearing animal and those 


the cells that got the message of fu 
which deal with the idea of rabbit. Therefore, rabbit was the 


response you made. A moment later you probably added musk- 
rat, squirrel, beaver, seal, and other names. These paths, how- 
ever, were not so well opened up. When one thing suggests 
another in this way, there is an association of ideas. The more 
associations of this kind you have, the better you can think. 
Thinking, after all, depends altogether upon associations of 
ideas. Associations mean pathways which link cells with cells 
in the gray surface of the prain. Your brain is full of pathways 
or tracks which were once used and which can be used again. 
When something arouses one of them to activity, the experience 
which you got the very first time is repeated and you say you 
remember. And so the deeper the brain pathways, the better 


you remember. 
Tt is clear that people vary in t 


ways built up in their brains. D : 
in the number and richness of their idea associations. For in- 


stance, someone might speak the word “jewels” in your presence. 
Your brain paths would lead from this to a display in a jeweler’s 
Jar possession of a friend or 


window, to a necklace or other simi 
relative, or to'a woman whom the newspapers report as having 
lost some valuable gems. Suppose, however, that this word were 


he number of association path- 
On this account people differ 
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spoken to an adult who has read and studied widely. He would 
have many more association pathways. The Kohinoor dia- 
mond, a famous stone of the British Crown; jewels sold by 
Russian princesses after the overthrow of the Russian empire; 
the precious stones in King Tut’s tomb; Mexican topazes} 
diamond mines in South Africa — these are just a few of the 
connections that might be made in his mind. The mind well 


tracked up with a variety of pathways is a mind more useful 
and more likely to have pleasant experiences. 


A Chain of Associations. — It is wonderful how these asso- 
z ciation paths lead you over a surprising chain of connections 


until you sometimes end a long way from the starting point. 
This is likely to happen when you are not applying yourself 
© Ẹ@ °S§ to any particular problem or task. You might start, for exam- 
6 ple, by glancing at a friend’s ring set with a ruby. In a very 
5 few moments your thoughts might be on Cyrus McCormick, the 
é) inventor of the reaper. A chain of associations traveling over 
many pathways among the cells in your brain would bring 
ə ® you to the final idea so far away from the first. The connec- 
@ tions would run about as follows: 
RQ The ruby in the ring caused you to consider the value of rubies 
Gg ® as precious stones, then to compare them with diamonds. 
f% ? By a peculiar twist, the idea of diamonds led into the phrase, 
“black diamonds,” used as a poetic name for coal. Coal mines 
then follow in your thought, and quickly thereafter comes the 
idea of horses and mules down in mines for their entire lives. 
The dreary round of the work that they do reminds you of the 
old practice of threshing grain by having horses go round and 
round in a treadmill. That crude way of doing suggests the 
equally difficult way your forefathers had of cutting grain with 
a scythe. From that point the brain pathway leads you to the 
modern reaper and to Mr. McCormick, its inventor. That 
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s ran along so freely, because you were not 
putting your mind to any use just then. When you are really 
thinking you try to control the associations and keep them from 
wandering away from the problem you have at hand. This 
is one of the acts that you often speak of as “trying to con- 
centrate.” You will hear more about that in a later chapter. 


chain of association: 


ill a Mystery. — You have been told a little 
gs of your mind. After 
No one can explain 


The Brain Is St 
in this chapter about the inside workin 
all, though, it is a tremendous mystery. 
the thrilling wonder of it all. We know much about electricity, 
but yet we do not know what it is or why it does so many tre- 
mendous things. In even greater degree we are ignorant of how 
the hooking up of pathways between cells of the brain can bring 
about such wonderful results. To assert that you can say 63 
after you have looked at 9X 7 = ? merely because there has been 
a sort of current passed over your nerve wires and through certain 
pathways in the brain and out again, does not explain it at all, just 
as electric wires, bulbs, and switches do not explain electricity. 

The only purpose of this whole chapter is to get you interested 
in your mental make-up, in some of the powers of your mind. 
You will find in the following chapters some suggestions as to 
how to use that mind in study and in learning. You will now g 
be more serious about following these suggestions, since you 
understand what a marvelous and powerful piece of mechanism 


is to be found inside your head. 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


QUESTIONS AND 
s which you have 


1. Set down on paper a ch 
experienced. 
2. What is the service of the gray matter in the 
3- What is a “brain pathway”? 
w Explain the service performed by 
ite fibers in your brain. 


ain of idea association: 


brain? 


each of the three groups of 


CHAPTER XVI 


MAKING LEARNING EASIER 


Is Learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road; 

Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode. 


— JOHN G., SAXE 
The title of this chapter tells its own story. How to get ideas out of the 
mind for use after they have been stored there will interest you. One 


startling truth is that however much you know makes it easier for you to 
know more. 


Where is a thought when you are not thinking about it? 
Where was the image of that boot-shaped country, Italy, a 
moment ago? You see it now very clearly, since it has been 
mentioned, but where was it a moment ago or yesterday or last 
week? Does this sound like a senseless conundrum? It 
should not be if you have carefully studied the previous chapter. 
The image or idea of Italy’s general appearance has been stored 
away in your brain, preserved in its tissues. That original 
impression lasts and you forget that it is there. But some day 
Someone says “Italy” to you, and in a flash you see again that 
oddly shaped country just as plainly as though you were looking 
atamap. Your brain is full of images, facts, and ideas which 


are ready to travel into the foreground of your thought over 
association pathways. 


Memory Depends upon Associations. — All learning is asso- 
ciative, 


In the light of the last chapter you understand this to 
mean that all learning is based upon the forming of pathways 
114 
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between brain cells. Memory is the tool which makes learning 
of any account at all and memory works through the method 
of associations. Facts and ideas are not stored away in the 
brain, each independent of the others, ready to roll out when 
some need arises. On the contrary, they are tied up with one 
another when they are learned, by means of association pathways 
in the brain. The more connections one idea has with other 
ideas, the more useful it will be, because it can be recalled more 
frequently. After an idea is stored away in the mind, it cannot 
suddenly pop up into your consciousness ; it must be introduced 
to you again. And the fellow who does the introducing must 
be some idea or fact which was associated with it at the time 
of learning. It takes an electric light, & phonograph, or some 
other object or idea to introduce Thomas A. Edison to your mind. 
You can have as many introductions to Edison as there are 
arned in connection with his name (as 


things that you have le: ; S e 
many introductions as there are pathways which you have made 


in the brain). : 
Those amusing answers that you and your fellows sometimes 
put down on test or examination papers are usually examples of 
associations gone awry- They give added proof thes. learning is 
. Associative but particularly give point to the supreme importance 
of having the associative links clear rather than foggy. Let & 
take a few samples from Dr. Seuss’ famous little book, Boners. 
“A period costume is a dress all covered with dots.” The associa- 
tion is between “period” and “ dot.” A 
“A grass widow is the wife of & vegetarian. 
“An optimist is a man who looks after your eyes, 
after your feet.” , > 
“A spinster is a bachelor’s wife.” This answer recognizes that = 
the words “spinster” and “bachelor” have an association, but twists |g 
it badly. 


a pessimist looks 


‘Quoted by permission of The Viking Press, New York City. 
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“Martin Luther died a horrible death. He was excommunicated 


by a bull.” This is an association based on wrong meanings for 
“bull” and “excommunicated.” 


“A metaphor is a thing you shout through.” 
“Tn the United States people are put to death by elocution.” 


“A water shed is a shed in the middle of the sea where ships take 


shelter during a storm.” Here is an association forced from a literal 
interpretation of “shed.” 


The chief reason you learn anything is that you expect you 
will want or need to use it later. Since using any idea later is 
entirely dependent upon its recall, and since its recall comes 
through its connection with other ideas, the greater the number 


and the closeness of such connections, the more likely it is to be 
remembered. 


Finding the Knack of Learning. — All this suggests that there 
may be a little trick to learning that you had not thought about. 
You have been disposed to think that learning a lesson required 
reading it over two or three times and doing certain exercises 
or problems when called for. In this Process you made brain 
pathways without knowing it, but it may be that you could have 
made more such pathways without much extra effort. You are 
now at an age when you are glad to pick up a few pointers that 
will make your future learning easier and at the same time more 
resultful. You know that there is a knack to playing baseball 
or basketball, but perhaps you haven’t stopped to think that 
there might be a knack to studying and learning. It really is 
Possible to make learning easier. 

There are some rules for study which you ought to know. 
In fact, they are far more important to you than the rules for 
baseball, because you are going to play the game of study for 
many more months than you will play baseball. There is no 

use in being awkward and in fumbling a great deal in this 
game of study. You can train yourself to become very skillful. 


“ete 


- 
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Studying involves the physical part of you as well as the 


mental. There are good conditions for study which you ought 
to know about. There are ways to tackle the lesson. There 
are helpful rules for memorizing. There are a number of fine 
points to the game that you will want to master. You will, 
therefore, be very much interested in the next few chapters. 
They will be worth a lot to you if you will play the game ac- 


cording to the rules. 


What You Know Helps You to Know More. — One of the 
tremendously interesting features about learning is that it 
helps itself along. Adding facts and ideas to your mental store- 
house makes it easier to add still further facts and ideas and to 
keep them there. These new facts and ideas come to be under- 
stood quickly and retained well because of their relationship to 
ideas and information you already possess- The more facts you 
have in your head, the more new facts you will find that are 
relatives or acquaintances of the ones you have. Therefore, 
the more you know, the easier it is to know still more. It is 
like a snowball rolling down a slope and getting larger and larger ” 
as it goes. You start a little ball o 


your mind in your early years and it ; 
have rolled up quite a world inside your head. Everything that 


you have got hold of by experience oF by reading influences what 
you will get in the future and makes it easier to keep on getting. 

And so you keep enlarging your mental world by observation 
and by study. You cannot afford to overlook chances to get 
any sort of legitimate information, for every such new fact 
or thought is a magnet that aids you to draw in still other 
thoughts. It is as though each idea you master had a number of 
hooks on it. As you carry on your observation and learning, a 
dozen new facts or notions will be foun 
these hooks. 


rolls on and on until you 


d that fit splendidly onto 


f facts and thoughts going in S 
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Making a “Movie” for Yourself. — In a certain sense your 
mind is like a motion picture studio. You read, let us say, a 
short story, which is the scenario out of which a moving drama 
is to be made in this mental studio. All the stage settings for 
the drama are taken from equipment stored away in the form 
of ideas and images. Hills, valleys, green fields, trees — what- 
ever may be needed — are hills, valleys, fields, and trees that 
you have seen somewhere, or a combination of several such that 
you have seen. The characters in the dramatized story are 
chosen from the actors that you have on your staff. Make-up 
is freely used. 

Oftentimes you build a totally new character out of eyes from 
some person that you have seen or known, hair from another, 
nose and mouth from still another, and so on. The clothing 
that these actors wear is taken from the wardrobes of your mind. 
It got into those wardrobes out of store windows, pictures in 
books and magazines, or from the backs of passers-by. Any 


Story that you read is fascinating if you have the material inside 
your head to make it into a first-rate motion picture. 


You are making these mental dramas out of everything that 
you read, but it need not always be a piece of fiction. A lesson in 


history must be similarly fitted out with characters and costumes 
and faithfully acted, if it is to leave an impression with you. 


In general science or geography, it is more a matter of setting 


the stage and getting the stage properties together than it is 
ý of parading human actors, but the lessons will not be meaningful 
if you haven’t enough equipment in your head to set the stage 
according to directions. 


Look and Learn. — If you want to make learning easier, be 
looking and learning all the time. The more you have in your 
mind, the more you will be able to add. There is no danger of 
an overload. The more equipment you have in your head, the 
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u can dramatize each new day’s lessons and 


more readily yo 
Every item of information 


make them understandable and real. 
that you get transforms at least a portion of your mental realm. 


From the day it arrives, things in that region will never seem the 
same again. After you have seen on a piece of limestone the 
clear trace of where long years 2° some creature lay in its 
shell — the fossil remains of some ancient shellfish — you will 
never again see a piece of limes’ ‘ith the same mental eyes 


tone W 
you once used. It will be totally different in meaning even 
though it may have no fossils. 

“There is no royal road to learning,” but prince and peasant 
will each find it pleasanter to follow some of the helpful signs 
that have been erected on the regular road. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


know help you to kı 
raham Bell suggests the 


1. How does what you already now more? 
2. Explain why the name of Alexander G 


telephone to you. 
b 3. What is the trouble when you see @ person whom you recognize 
ut cannot call by name? 
t you think helpful. Com- 


4. Write out some rules for study tha 
pare these with the rules given in the nex 


t several chapters. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THREE PUPILS YOU KNOW 


Natural endowments are not equal; but the chief cause of 
inequality lies in the unequal efforts which men make to 
develop their endowments. 


— J. L. SPALDING 

The cases described in this chapter will help you to turn the mirror upon 
your own habits and attitudes as related to your school career. One of 
the three pupils wanted to be efficient and was; one chose to strangle ability 


with indifference; one wanted learning success but went at it with bad 
methods. 


Several chapters ago you met two pupils from schools that 


belong to past history. Here you will meet three pupils, one 
EZ. R A or more of whom may already be familiar to you. 


Pupil Number One. — Harry is of the mind-wandering type. 
His thoughts are frequently far away in what seem to him 
to be brighter fields than today’s lesson. He has ability, but 
never tries to measure up to it, never studies hard, and his 
interest in the recitation centers chiefly on his chances of not 
r being called upon. When the assignment of the next day’s 

lesson is made, Harry gives only cursory attention, taking the 
attitude that he’ll check up on it later with some other member 
of the class. Often he lets the matter slide entirely and comes 
to class with no preparation. He is wasteful of time in school 
study periods. He makes more than the normal number of 
trips to the reference shelf in the library, not from any impulse 


for thorough preparation but in order to attract attention to 
I20 
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ve makes him an annoyance to those who 
essons. He invents excuses 


of his native ability rather 


himself. This moti 
are seriously trying to prepare their | 
to avoid work and gets by because 
than because of effort to learn. 
Harry neglects home study, findi 
avoid doing it. He is too tired, or he 


confer with some of the boys about a ¢ 


or something else which has importance only a 
de him to go with them to a 


friends find it very easy to persua 

picture show. When he does sit down at home to study, he 
fidgets about getting started. When he comes to à difficult 
part, he gets up to sharpen his pencil or to get a drink of water. 
En route he stops to listen to the radio or picks up the paper. 
When he finally gets back to the task, he has lost the thread 


of the narrative or the important facts of the problem and so he 
half-hearted work he 


fidgets some more. After a little more 

persuades himself that he is too sleepy t° finish. At other times 
he begins his studying late so that he may be in a good position 
to heed his parents’ advice not to stay up too late. 

He frequently boasts to his fellow pupils about how little he 
studies and makes light of those who work earnestly. He thus 
influences others to take an indifferent attitude toward school 
work, 

Naturally, he puts off all 
Possible. A paper must be writte! 
week hence. He thinks about gè 
there is something more important 
fas that he will feel more like sta : Á 

ay comes and he either has rushed through the requirement in a 
slipshod way at the latest possible moment or, more likely, has 
borrowed liberally from the effort of one of his classmates. And 
so to laziness and indifference be adds deceit. He becomes a 
learning parasite, living on the hard work of others. 


ng all sorts of excuses to 
has a headache, or he must 
lub activity or athletics 
sanexcuse. His 


| his special assignments as long as 
nora book report turned in a 
tting at the task, but always 
to do, as he sees it, or he 
rting it tomorrow. So the 


r 


---- 
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Pupil Number Two, — Mildred 
somehow or other does not do ver 


worrying about her grades. She pays strict attention in the 
classroom and takes many notes, but she tries so hard to take 
notes on everything that she doesn’t separate the main facts 
from the minor details. Thus she is confused and lost in a maze 
of notes which she doesn’t know how to organize. She spends 
plenty of time in study at home, hands in her work promptly, 
and never cheats. 
She is not dull nor lazy but she has never learned how to study 
Properly. She is, besides, a rather slow reader. Too often she 
=p Merely memorizes words. She does not know how to get the 
> leading thought from a paragraph; she treats all sentences as 
of equal importance. If she is looking up reference material 
she takes copious notes, never separating the wheat from the 
chaff. She works far harder than she should, chiefly because 
her working method is so unintelligent and wasteful. 


is always studying, but 
y well. She is constantly 


Pupil Number Three. — John is alert in class and fixes 


his attention upon the entire discussion. He hears every 
explanation, every question, every answer. He makes mental 
jottings of important things, saying to himself, “I shall need 
that.” Occasionally he writes something in his notebook, 


but he usually writes his notes after class is over when he is 


beginning work on the next day’s assignment in that subject. 
He feel: 


s that if he spends much time taking notes in class, he 
may miss important parts of the lesson. If something is not 
clear to him, he asks for further information. If, after this, 
he is still confused, he tarries for a further word with the teacher 
about it. When a pupil is making an explanation or discussing 
a topic in the lesson, John tries himself out with a silent reci- 
tation of his own on the same point. 


He listens carefully to the teacher’s assignment. He does 
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not have to go to his classmates later to find out what he is to 
do, as Harry frequently does. At home he has a regular 
place for study and carefully lays out his books and materials 
so that he may work efficiently and without the need for inter- 
ruption. He is equally systematic about his school study. 
When special reports are assigned, John budgets his time so 
that the work has been thoroughly done by the time the assign- 
ment is due. The hours he must spend are not given grudgingly. | po Not 
He has accepted one very fundamental fact: that school work $] CISTURB 
is for his own training and growth. Consequently, he cannot 
see how taking advantage of the work of his classmates à la 
Harry can bring any educational benefits to himself. 


with any 


You May Decide. — This chapter will not close v 
g people. You are 


elaborate moralizing about these three youn 
Competent to draw your own conclusions. You are probably 
unlike any of these three. And yet, as you read the brief 
descriptions of Harry, Mildred, and John, you may well have 
checked some of your own habits and tendencies against theirs. 
A whole-souled attitude toward school responsibilities is not 


necessarily a gift that came off the Christmas tree. Often it 
do so. Your 


must be cultivated, but it is always possible to g 
first need is a driving motive within you, @ keen desire to be 
Successful in your school work. Does not the sketch of John 
appeal to you as representative of what you would like 
to be? Picture to yourself the satisfaction that success in 
School will bring you and the pain that failure will bring. If you 
Want extra stimulus. turn to the biographies of men and women 
whose achievements have made them notable. Put to yourself 
the direct question: “What do I expect to make of myself?” 
Think about yourself and the things you want from life and you 
will find a new soberness guiding you to better achievement in 
school, 8 
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You cultivate many abilities in school, but none is more 
valuable than your development of the ability to study. Mil- 
dred lacked this; Harry might have had it but chose to put 


his energy into developing the technique of “getting by.” To 


master the method of doing well your task of learning is more 
important than acquiring any particular body of knowledge, 
important as that is. It is a tool that you will use throughout 
life. This technique of learning is so important that we are 
devoting the next eleven chapters to it. You will find that to 
know how to study means to know how to acquire knowledge, 
how to concentrate, how to analyze and organize facts, how to 
think — in sum, how to be a capable human being. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. From your study of the three cases described here, write a list 
of rules of procedure that you would recommend to yourself. 


2. What “driving motives” can you set for yourself to improve 
your attitude toward school and study? 


3. Give reasons why there is no more important ability developed 
in school than the ability to study. 


> 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BODY AND STUDY 


Early to bed and carly to rise 


Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. F 
— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


nthe mind. You can put 


Effective study does not depend altogether upo. 
jenic conditions outlined 


to good use the hints on bodily well-being and hyg 
in this chapter. 


You already know that you 


know that you study with your legs or with 


is not an attempt at humor, it is true. 
d which you put into y 


with your legs and the foo 
both have their effect upon study- 


, One of the first things to pay att 
ina. successful mannerms your physical condition. You have 


already discovered that the nervous system is the seat of all 
your mental activity. This system of nerve cells and nerve 
fibers in both brain and body will feel the effects of loss of sleep, 
failure to exercise, or a disordered digestion. 

How Long to Sleep. — Strange aS it may seem, one of the 
great helps to effective study is sleep. You must not be misled 
by tales of college students who win their way to success through 
burning the midnight oil as they pore over their books night 
after night. They are older than you and can better stand such 
a strain. Here is a table showing the lowest amount of sleep 
proper for each grade of junior and senior high school : 

Grade 7 — ro hours Grade 10 — ot hours 


Grade 8 — 9 hours Grade 11 — 8% hours 
Grade 9 — 9} hours Grade 12 — 84 hours 


study with your eyes, but do you 
your stomach? This 


The exercise you get 
our stomach 


ention to if you wish to study 
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The Importance of Exercise. — The body will perform its 
work with fewer hitches if plenty of exercise is provided. Mid- 
dle-aged men who are loaded with business cares try to keep 
themselves fit by going through setting-up exercises and other 
kinds of monotonous motions. How much better off you are! 
You can get out on the playground at recess or out-of-school 
hours and have the finest exercise in the world without ever 
thinking about it as being exercise. Games and sports are the 
joy of every boy and girl, and, best of all, they keep you fit to 
do better work in school. The pupil who sits around the school- 
room digging away at a book all the time may not have his 
lesson any better than the pupil who strengthens his body and 
aids his digestion by wholesome and care-free play. The pupil 


who takes the exercise keeps fit physically and is able to get his 
lessons in shorter time. 


Correct Your Physical Defects. — If you have any physical de- 
fects that might hinder your studying well, you should attend to 
them at once. Nothing can be more important to you than good 
eyesight. You ought not to put off finding out whether your eyes 
need glasses. If you cannot see things clearly at a distance, if 
your eyes ache, if the eyelids twitch or are inflamed, or if you 
have frequent headaches, you should have your eyes examined. 

Defective teeth are the cause of lots of trouble for a student. 
Indirectly they affect digestion because food is not chewed as 
well as it should be. The cavities that you let go without filling 
are excellent breeding places for great swarms of bacteria that 
~ may affect your health seriously. And then when toothache 
}, comes, it plays hob with all efforts at study; the two simply 
+A don’t mix at all and the toothache has all the best of it. When 
you stop to think that nine school children out of every ten have 


one or more defective teeth, you can’t be very certain that you’re 
the lucky one who escapes. 


THE BODY AND STUDY 


Do Not Over-eat. — Over-eating is a foe to good study. The 
boa constrictor gorges itself on the animal that it has killed and 


then glides off to spend hours in sleep — it is too full to do any- 
thing else. A boy or girl can easily eat so much that sleep 
becomes the best move — study is out of the question when 
the body is drugged with food. Of course, 4 growing youth 
like you can consume considerable quantities of food to take 
care of the needs of bodily growth and to create the tremen- 
dous amount of energy that you use up every day, but there 
isa limit. Eat wholesome food and eat regularly. Filling up 
on “ snacks ” between meals and nibbling at candy all day long 
is bad for your health and, therefore, bad for your effective study. 


Have Proper Light and Temperature. — Light and heat have 

a bearing upon your study. Never face the light nor sit where a 
light is within the direct range of your eyes. When you are 
d you, whether 


reading it is best to have the light above and behin 
so much, although the left 


at your right or left does not matter 
is usually preferred. If you are writing or have other work 
uld come from a 


before you on your table or desk, the light sho 
so that shadows will not 


Point in front of you and to your left 

bother you. If the light comes from behind or from the right, 
your head or your hand will cast sha 
book. If you can have light where you are working, 
as well to keep the rest of the room dark. This assists you in 
centering your attention on the work before you- 

Probably you have already discovered that you can’t study 
very well in a hot room. A temperature of 68 degrees is ideal 
for study purposes. A room temperature above 7° degrees, 
especially in the winter time when artificial heat is used, is sure 
t cause discomfort, It is the unusual dryness of the air under 
TEN heat that causes the difficulty- It is possible, therefore, 

© improve conditions by setting 2 P@? of water in the room. 


dows on your paper or 
it is just 
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The evaporation of the water will reduce the discomfort greatly. 
Ventilation is equally important. If you have reason to think 
that the room in which you study at home is not well ventilated, 
Taise the window for a few seconds at various times during 
the evening so as completely to change the air in the room. 
When air grows stale its oxygen has decreased and its supply 
of carbonic acid gas has increased. Breathing in air of this kind 


tends to make you drowsy. Your body needs plenty of oxygen 
if you are to be fully alert. 


Summary. — The instructions in this chapter may be summed 
up thus: 


1. Get the proper amount of sleep. 
2. Secure plenty of exercise. 


3. Attend to any physical defects, particularly of eyes or 
teeth. 


4. Eat wholesome food and avoid over-eating. 
5. See that light, heat, and ventilation are favorable to study. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Would a badly sprained ankle have any effect upon your study ? 

2. Why do you have trouble in mastering your lessons when you 
are tired? 

3. Keep a record of the amount of sleep you get each night for a 


Period of two weeks. From this record, calculate the average amount 
for one night and compare it with the standard for your grade. 


CHAPTER XIX 


GETTING UNDER WAY IN STUDY 
worke beginneth, 
ende he winneth. 

— JOHN GOWER 


Who that well his 
The rather @ good 


é The right kind of surroundings is an important study element; you 
je improve your concentration; you should develop a definite schedule 
T study — these are the central ideas of this chapter. 
“ A 

Getting Set” for Study. — At the start of a hundred-yard 
gash, or a mile race for that matter, the runners have to “get 

, 
Bee so that they can be off in a rush at the crack of the starter’s 
Pos In a swimming race the dive i 
gives the initial “push” which hel 


ter ti 
r time. Athletes are trained to und 


nto the pool for the start 
ps the swimmers to make bet- 
erstand the value of being 
alert and ready for the competition which is at hand. During 
the next several years you will be required to study hundreds 
a lessons from a great many books and the biggest task will 
e for you to “get set” each time you must make a dash or a 
ol work. The thing that 


l 
Hy run for the mastery of your scho 
e runner does as a matter of habit will be terribly hard for 


ae But you can learn to “get set” for studying just as the 
ck star learns it for running. 

ee Importance of Proper Surroundings. — In the first place, 

a ieee ought to be right. A ranner wouldizotide 

if the track were brick from start to finish. He could 

d from beginning to end 


not di 3 
with © very well if the track were line 
Scores of benches on which were candy, ice-cream, and cool 
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drinks, sorely tempting him to step aside and refresh his wearied 
body. If he conquered the impulse and did not stop, his atten- 
tion would nevertheless be distracted and his pace would be 
slackened. It is just as foolish for you to try to study effectively 
in a room fitted out with easy chairs and cluttered up with all 
kinds of decorations that pull your attention away from the 
book. Of course, the idea of having your room at home gayly 
decorated with all sorts of pennants, pillows, pictures, and tro- 
phies appeals to you. It’s a popular thing todo. When you get 
a little older you’ll think that simplicity in room decoration is the 
better thing, but that is not the point here. When you surround 
yourself with a great variety of objects which suggest a hundred 


things having nothing to do with your lessons, you are in a poor 


atmosphere for study. It is so easy to glance up from your 


book and fall into a reverie as some significant trophy catches 
your eye. You couldn’t learn to sing in a boiler factory or to 
be an artist in a coal mine. It is just about as hard to learn to 
be a student leaning back in an easy chair in a denlike room. 
Of course, you need not go to the barn in order to find a room 
ugly enough. What you need is just a nice, quiet room, plainly 
furnished with a good work-table, a straight chair or two, and 
good light. : 

It may be that you do not have a quiet room to which you can 
go for study. Perhaps you have to do your evening study in 
the living room where the rest of your family gathers each 
night. If so, you should make the best of the situation and 
find the most suitable spot for your work. You may find it 
profitable to go to the dining room or kitchen for study so as to 
be freer from interruptions. In either of these rooms a table 
and straight chairs are right at hand. 

On whatever table or desk you use, your things should be 
laid out in systematic order. Books, paper, pencils, and any 
other needed articles should have their places, so that no time 


Py ts 
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is lost in finding anything. The whole room should be arranged 


in an orderly fashion — you will not study at your best in a 


room strewn with clothes, books, and papers in utter disorder. 
Much of your studying may be done at school, but the same 
general suggestions will apply. Put inside your desk all books 
and papers that are not needed for the lesson upon which you 
are engaged. If you want to consult some references outside 
your text, have these at hand, but nothing else. Take an easy 
Position in your seat — do not sit up straight as a ramrod nor 
slump over your desk like a drooping lily. There are other 
pupils around you who are in the study room for the same pur- 
Pose you are, so be fair enough not to disturb them. If you will 
keep your thoughts fixed on the need of getting through with 
your lesson in a certain period of time, the presence of these 


others will not bother you. ; 
Ail this deratmosghere; but iti plays ite ipart. The cheering 


crowds and the brilliant banners waving ar¢ the proper atmos- SA \ 
for his school, but they p 


phere for the athlete out to win honors 
are certainly all wrong for the youth who is out to add to the 
record of his school for good scholarship. Me 
After the surroundings are made simple and quiet, it will be 
easier for you to fix your attention on your lesson. But proper 
surroundings will not solve the whole problem in every case. 
Perhaps you have already wondered how you could learn to 
concentrate — that is, hold your mind on your lesson. Indi- 
viduals differ in this ability to concentrate, but all can find help 


ìn a few simple rules. 


é How to Concentrate. — Just to take on the attitude of atten- 
tion and sit up in a businesslike way is worth while. Do this 
as soon as you go to your regular place of study, either at school 
or at home. Open your book or get out your paper at once, if 
you are going to write or figure, and 8° through the motions of 
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getting to work. No matter how much you hate to get at the 
study task, this business of “getting set” and taking on an 
attitude of readiness will help. 

The author of this chapter is human just as you are; in fact, 
he was at one time exactly your age. Just a few moments ago 
other interests were pulling at him and he wasn’t very keen about 
Starting this particular chapter. But he plunged into it and 
after a sentence or two had been written he found his interest 
increasing, and by the time he got to this point he was quite 
enthusiastic. You will have the same experience many times 
if you follow up your attitude of attention with a quick start. 
One of the greatest troubles you will have to overcome is the 
habit of puttering around before starting your study. You 
know very well how children in the grades below you fidget, 
drop books and pencils, shuffle their feet, take books out of their 
desk and put them back in again before they can get down to 
work. Now that you are in high school you want to be above 
this sort of weakness. Therefore, plunge in. Get away to a 
flying start just as the runner leaps from the mark when the 
pistol cracks. 

You will make better Progress, too, if you set a time limit for 
yourself. Say to yourself, “I’m going to get this lesson in 
twenty-five minutes” and then go at it so that you can live up 
to your schedule. Like a limited train, maybe you can beat 
your schedule just a little and finish in twenty-two or twenty- 
three minutes. That will make you feel mighty good. When 
you set a time limit you will stick to business better than you 
thought you could. Tf your mind should be; 
More rapidly for a few lines. 
up”; it has the same effect 
engine of the limited. Yoi 
attention because it makes 


gin to wander, read 
That is your way of “steaming 
as shoveling more coal into the 
ur faster reading demands more 


an extra strain upon your powers 
and drags your mind back to the job. 
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If you attend a small school where it is sometimes necessary 


for you to do part of your studying in a room where another class 


is reciting, you will find it unusually hard to concentrate. A 


useful piece of advice for you in such a situation is to be sure to 
Study a subject entirely different from the one being recited on 


in class. If there is a recitation in English, study geometry or 
civics or anything except English. The reason is that if the 


thing you are working at and the distraction going on about you 
are quite similar, your attention will divide itself between the 
two. When your work and the recitation are entirely different, 
you can with reasonable effort hold your attention down to your 
own particular task. 

Have a Schedule for Study. — You learned in the elementary 
grades that you should eat your meals at regular hours. You | | 
have learned in an earlier chapter that you ought to get a regular \ l i} 
amount of sleep. An office or a factory has a regular schedule 
for work, with a definite hour set for beginning, a fixed time off 
for lunch, and a regular hour for closing. The world does not 
Seem to think it can get along very well on a hit-or-miss basis ; 
It believes in regularity. It is, therefore, easy for you to under- 
Stand that a regular schedule for study ought to be better than a 
happy-go-lucky way of studying every 20W and then or not at 
all, according as the spirit moves you- 

Habit is such a wonderful thing that if you make a regular 
Practice of studying at a certain time each day, it will soon be 
the most natural thing in the world for you to turn to your 
books when that hour comes. People who try this plan say 
that there is a real advantage in doing mental work by schedule. 
It is not always possible to make a precise schedule for each 
Subject, so that, for example, you always study history at eleven 
pears ane algebra at eight. The nervous yem can scarcely 

to habits so finely subdivided as this. But, as empha- 
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sized above, it can take on a habit of doing mental work at a 
certain regular time every day. You should, therefore, make a 
definite study schedule and secure for yourself the benefit of 
this habit. 

There is an advantage in planning your school study so as to 
work on the next day’s assignment in each subject immediately 
following the recitation. This is, of course, possible only in so 
far as your recitation periods are followed by vacant periods. 
The merit of such a plan lies in the fact that the assignment is 
fresh in your mind, the teacher’s explanations are impressed 
upon your consciousness, and your interest is definitely aroused. 
This is directly the opposite of what you usually do, because 
you have been accustomed to studying a lesson just before you 
go to class to recite on it, Such a method helps you to recall the 
points in the lesson more readily, because you have just been 
over the ground. But on the other hand it is equally true that 
you will not remember these facts as long as if you had prepared 
the lesson the day before. When you put off your study until 
the last opportunity, you tend to skim over the subject matter 
hurriedly and gather only enough to make a fair showing in 
class. It does not become a part of your working knowledge, 
however — it slips away about as easily as it came. Make out 
a schedule card for yourself on which you list your recitation 
periods and your study periods. When a study period arrives, 
be just as faithful in tackling the lesson listed for that period as 
you are in responding to the signal which calls you to recitations. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Why are your surroundings important in study? 


2. Do you find that noises interfere with your work? How can 
you remedy this? 


3. Make a definite study schedule and submit it to your teacher 
for criticism. 


4. How can you help yourself to concentrate? 
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CHAPTER XX 


SON 


TAKING HOLD OF THE LES 


The man who has acquired the habit of study, though for 
only one hour every day in the year, and keeps to the thing 
studied till it is mastered, will be startled to see the progress 


he has made at the end of @ twelvemonth. 
— BULWER-LYTTON 


e aiming for and whether 
t of your lesson or the easiest. Take 
der-learning- This chapter is on 
have a rest. 


The first step in study is to know what you ar 


ou s iia 
3 n should begin with the hardest par 
Go, hance on over-learning rather than un 1 
ur side in advising that the mind should sometimes 


In the last chapter you learned about the earliest steps in 
study, about getting a good start and keeping at it. Here you 
will find a number of rules that will aid you in taking hold of 
the lesson properly and in getting the mos 
n and Have a Reason for 


t from it. 


I. Understand the Aim of the Lesso 


Your Study of It. — Nothing is more unsatisfactory than to be 
here or to be doing a task 


80lng on a journey without knowing W 

Without understanding its purpose- You may go along, but 
you’re in a state of torment until you can find out what the 
destination is. There are only a very few people who can utter 
Care-free fashion that familiar line about “I don’t know where 
Tm going, but I'm on my way” and really feel as unconcerned 


as they appear. Deep down in all of us is a desire to see ahead 


to the end of the trip. 
Panel so, in your school lessons, it is not enough to know merely 
Yo © assignment covers so many Page> or so many: problems. 
u should know also what the purpose of the assignment is 
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and what features of the lesson assigned are most important. 
In this the teacher will have to help you. 

Along with a clear understanding, you should be able to find 
in your mind a satisfactory reason or motive for your study. 
Of course, it is just natural for you to like some subjects, but 
there are others you rather shy away from. Sometimes, too, 
your favorite subjects become rather dull. If you are to give 
proper attention to them, you must try to find a motive. When 
faced with this problem, why not hold before yourself one or 
more such incentives as the following : 

a. This subject will be of much importance to me in connection with 
my work next year or in connection with my college work or my career. 


b. I am going to make good in anything which I undertake, this 
subject included. 


c. I am going to keep my reputation for successful school work, 
even if this subject is uninteresting. 


d. It is costing something for me to get a high school education and 
I’m going to get my money’s worth. 


e. I want the approval of my parents, my teachers, or my friends, 
and I must not disappoint them by neglecting this subject. 


f. Imust not fail in this subject or my graduation will become more 
difficult. 


g. If others can master this, I can. 


Other motives or incentives can be added. Some motives will 
be nobler than others, as you can see from the above list. The 


real point is that you must feel the force of some strong appeal, 


if you are to do your best. When you are lukewarm toward any 


task that you must do, try to find reasons for going ahead. 


2. Find Out Whether It Is Better for You to Do the Hardest 
Thing First or the Easiest. — People differ in their feeling about 
this. Some would rather start with the hardest part of the task 
at hand. The knowledge that the work is going to be easier 
later on keeps their interest up and spurs them on to get the 
hard part done. On the other hand, you may be one of those 
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people who are rather slow to get going. You would rather 
start in gradually on the easier portion of a lesson or task and 
then tackle the difficult portion after you have eased your way 
into it. The baseball pitcher does not get along very well until 
he “warms up,” and you may be like that when it comes to 
study. At any rate, you ought to find out which one of these 
two ways suits you best and then proceed accordingly. 

robably know the 


3. Attend to Your Weak Spots. — You P 
mother sought to 


story of the Greek warrior Achilles whose 
keep his body proof against wounds by dipping him when a boy 
into the river Styx. She succeeded except for one of his heels 
by which she held him. And so this heel became his weak point, 
and his death came from @ poisoned arrow which struck him in 
this vulnerable spot. You can learn a lesson from Achilles by 
endeavoring to do away with your weak spot in school work. 
At least you can put up a strong guard against it. . 

It is perfectly natural for you to find pleasure in doing the 
thing that is easiest. But good studying demands that you 
seek out your difficulties and spend time trying to correct them. 
If you find that your attempt to do easy Latin translations is 
hampered by your weakness in the declensions, you should im- 
mediately begin practice on the various case forms which make 
up the declensions. You are now old enough to begin to diag- 
Nose your own weaknesses. YOu will discover them long before 
the teacher does. In fact, you Often try to conceal them from 
her, But you cannot c eal them from yourself. There is 
Just one way to keep them in perfect darkness and that is to 


dri 
rill yourself until they gradually fade awa: 


4. Over-learn the Important Things in Your Lessons. — 
ae you know that you can learn a thing just well enough 
7 able to recite on it next day put scarcely the day after. 
can learn a lesson well enough to pe able to pass 4 test on 
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it at the end of the month but not next year. If you want to 
make the important items, facts, and principles stick in your 
mind, over-learn them — that is, learn them so that you are 
sure you know them and then study them still more. You must 
remember that all impressions fade with time — all pathways in 
the brain tend to grow dimmer. If you over-learn any group 
of facts, you make these pathways deep enough so that they will 
never entirely disappear. When you were learning to spell 
hundreds of words in the elementary grades you were not learn- 
ing them just well enough to last the year out. You were over- 
learning them so that you could spell them without hesitation 

in high school, in college, or in later life. You get results that 


are far out of proportion to the time you spend when you add 
ex“) this extra bit of learning. 
= Y 


PYA CONSTE, 


5. Do Not Make Your Study Period Too Short. — In the 
preceding chapter the importance of a prompt start was set 
forth. No matter how successful you come to be in getting 
under way quickly, it will still be true that you will be making 
better progress after ten minutes than after two minutes. To 
stop your study of a lesson at the end of about fifteen minutes 
would, therefore, be unwise. There is no rule that can be made 
as to the length of time for study. It is true, though, that the 
older you are, the longer you should be able to work, and the 
easier the subject for you, the longer you should be able to keep 
at it. Easy work, when there is quite a little variety to it, 


can be kept up for an hour and a half or two hours without tiring 
you to any extent. 


PY 


A difficult task requiring a number of hours of labor ought to 
be learned in several sittings. Instead of spending a half day 
on learning to do fancy needlework of some sort, you can make 
better progress if you spend a half or three quarters of an 
hour today and a similar period on several subsequent days. 
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Therefore, bear in mind that while you should not make your 


study period too short, you should on the other hand not try to 


cover too much ground at once, particularly in a subject in 


which you are learning a new skill, such as typewriting, needle- 


craft, mechanical drawing, and so 0n- 


st between Subjects. — If you started 2-4 
hows and kept going until ; 
hances are that you would  \ 
e mixed when you 
have fed impres- 
rred some- 


_ 6. Give the Mind a Re 
in at noon to attend motion picture S 
the shows closed up at midnight, the c 
get the plots and some of the characters & littl 
tried to tell about them all. In such a case you 
sions to your brain too fast and the images have blu 
what. After you have received @ set of impressions Or ideas, \ 
you ought to take a little time to think them over and to en- 
deavor to fix them in your mind. After you have done this, 
you can then proceed to the next lesson, the next show, or the i 
next tour of sightseeing — whatever it may be —and gather 

in a new set of images and ideas. Therefore, when you finish il i=) 
Studying English this evening, wait four oT five minutes before ‘(zx 
you plunge into your mathematics. This sounds trivial but 

It is really quite helpful. Tf you get up and move about the 
room during this rest period, you will be still further benefited. 


u 


Opportunity. — Im- 
‘ 


Study : 
lass session *. 


A ed the Class Session 4 f e 

a „methods of teaching make the modern 
marily a place to learn and only secondarily & place te put 
oo Previous learning on parade. This important point is quite 
z3 overlooked by young people. 
tst of all, the class session İS quite | 


your A 

you Sa period, because here YOU go th 

ave been covering, with the valuable addition of new con- 
, 


tributi 
a of facts and points of view from your teacher and 
T classmates, Sidelights on the Jesson, new ways of inter- 


largely an extension of 
over the same ground 
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preting the facts, new examples, wider applications — such 
phases as these may be developed. Aside from the limited 
amount of time you may use in question, discussion, Or inter- 
pretation, your chief role will be that of listener — an active 
listener, we hope. Active listening means thinking about the 
subject matter, weighing critically the views and conclusions 
brought out, and relating ideas to each other or to ideas you have 
previously acquired. It also means recalling related points 
from your own reading and experience. 

Be on guard to check mind-wandering here just as you do in 
your formal preparatory study; the best preventive is to keep 
your mind busy thinking about the topics at hand. Writing a 
few notes concerning new points or those about which you doubt 
your own previous mastery, will help. 

Tf the teacher spends some of the class time in lecturing, you 
will want to take fuller notes than just suggested. Try to 
develop through your notes a skeleton of the lecture material. 
If you soon notice that the lecture is not following any system- 
atized form, set down the points of greatest emphasis in the order 
in which they are presented. 

Whenever you take notes in class, check them over imme- 
diately afterwards if you have a free period. Think about them 
and be sure that you can find clear meanings in them. If not, 
you have an assignment of your own for further study and 
investigation, in addition to the teacher’s regular assignment. 


Summary. — To sum up, then, you should follow these rules: 
1. Know the lesson aim and have a motive for mastery. 


2. Know whether you should do the difficult or the easy 
parts first. 


3- Correct your weaknesses. 


4. Learn a lesson better than you need to know it for recita- 
tion purposes. 
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5. Make your study periods reasonably long, but use several 


sittings for drill subjects. 

6. Give the mind a rest a 
herome Sett 

7. Add to your mastery auting th 
TAL ASSIGNMENTS 


entive to study do you hold 


t intervals so that your learning can 


e class session. 


QUESTIONS AND SPEC 


1. When a subject seems dull, what inc 


before yourself? 
2. What are your weak points in each of the subjects you are now 
studying? 
nt enough time on a lesson? 


3. How do you know when you have spe! 
4. What is the advantage in « over-learning” ? 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE WOODS OR THE TREES 


He saw but a part, was blind to the 


whole; 
Detected dry bones, 


missed completely the soul. 
— SELECTED 


Get in mind the range of the entire lesson, then attack its parts. Out- 
lining will be helpful. Ask yourself questions on the lesson and think 


about what you have read. 
Read the Lesson as a Whol 
which you have doubtless he: 


able to see the woods for the trees. This applies to the person 
who attends to each separate small item so closely that he never 


sees or appreciates the whole object of which these items are 


but parts. A man who went through a forest, minutely center- 


would not come out with any clear 
ole. But it is very desirable to see 


If in a history lesson you should study one 
paragraph until you had mastered it, then proceed to the next 


paragraph and concentrate on it for a while, and so with all the 
others, you would not have a very clear idea of the relation 
between these various parts of the whole lesson. It is a good 
rule of Study that you should read the lesson ove 
before you get down to your careful study of part: 


This rule is particularly applicable to hygien 
literature, but it also a 


e First. — A common expression, 
ard, is the one about not being 


ing his interest on every tree, 
picture of the forest as a whi 
things as a whole, 


r as a whole, 
s and details. 
e, history, or 
pplies in some degree to every high school 
subject. Even in mathematics a preliminary looking over of 
the entire assignment may help you to a better attack upon the 
Separate parts. If you cover the lesson as a whole first, you 
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may save time that you would otherwise lose in wrestling with 


Points in the early parts of the lesson that are explained in 
the latter part. It is a good practice, also, to go over the lesson 
as a whole after you have finished your study of its parts. You 
thus fit together the various facts that you have learned and 
end your work with a clear, general view of the whole section 


or chapter. 

The Benefit of Outlining. — Another step that helps you to 
appreciate the unity of your lesson and the relationship between 
its various parts is the making of an outline. The best way to 
go at this is to set down for each paragraph the main topic with 
which the paragraph deals. Following this, try to find certain 
statements which are subordinate to the main statement. It 


is not necessary to have an elaborate system of outlining. The 
k of the whole lesson definitely 


chief idea is to have the framewor' 
set forth. When this framework is put down oD paper you can 
quickly see the leading thread of the lesson and the supporting 
Points, 

Let us take an actual paragraph and see how it may b 


Outlined. The following will do as an example: 
Jand, tried at one time to 


e briefly 


Parliament, the law-making body of Engl a s j 
Prevent the publication of the debates carried on in its sessions. 
Printer who disobeyed was arrested. The London judges released 
i or of the city to prison, but 


hi 
m. Then parliament sent the lord mayor © ii 
Breat crowds made such a demonstration in his favor that par iament 
me that the people were against this regulation. Rowutthier AMen pa y 
O Prevent reports of debates and discussions was made. The great 
flourish from this time on. 


Engli 
glish papers and journals began to 


ate outline might well be: 
arliament’s attempts to keep its deb 
4 Penalties, 
i Popular disfavor. 
> +ermanent results. 


ates from publication. 
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Instead of preparinga formal outline, you may often find itmore 
convenient to make reading notes. These notes would parallel 
the underscorings that some people prefer to make in the books 
which they are reading. Naturally, if you do not own the book, 
you will not destroy its usefulness for others by marking it up. 

There are usually key words, phrases, or sentences which 
carry the main threads of meaning. You know the type of 
Student who tries to remember everything that he reads in the 
lesson and repeat it in the language of the author. To proceed 
thus is to assume that every phrase is of equalimportance. The 
good student knows that this is a wrong assumption and, there- 
fore, proceeds to pick out those key expressions which unlock the 
author’s thought. If you charge your memory with the key 
ideas only and clothe these ideas with your own words, you will 
avoid the evils of the parroted recitation. Make a note of these 
important words and expressions. Now and then you will want 
to jot down some related idea or bit of information that has a 
connection with the present paragraph. By writing out the 
leading statement and the subordinate points of any paragraph 
you have an outline. Another variation of the outline idea is to 


Summarize the lesson orally, when you are through studying, 
by telling yourself the main points. 


Ask Yourself Questions on the Lesson. — In all of your study 

Mg ask yourself questions as you complete various parts of the lesson 
= and when you have gone over the whole of it. Try also to 
$- apply what you have learned. By asking yourself questions 
you are compelled to single out the important ideas, because 
you know questions on trivial points would not be very val- 
uable. You are, besides, finding out definitely whether you 
have mastered the material or not. If you merely read the 


lesson over a time or two and call it done, you are not really 
certain that you know the lesson. 
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After you have thus satisfied yourself as to your mastery, 
seek for ways to apply this new knowledge. Tell someone else > 
of the facts you have learned; explain the topic to a friend dr to 
your parents. If the lesson material has been on elementary 
science, there are doubtless some simple exercises which you can 
carry out to fix the principles in your mind. If it is geometry, it £ 
should be put to prompt use with models or drawings. Using 
facts in some way or other is the surest way to fix them in your 
mind. At school the recitation, the project, the test, and the 
examination are useful ways of forcing you to apply what you 


have learned. 


d. — The author recalls one 


Think about What You Have Rea 
y frequently prefaced her 


of his high school classmates who Ver p 
ee in class with “The book says ++ This evi- 
enced a disposition, all too common, tO accept without ques- 
ted page- We should 


on the prin 
h this book, for that would make 
an oracle out of us instead of the friendly adviser we seek to be. 
Furthermore, time alone, to $4y nothing of new oaa 
renders many things obsolete, including assertions M books. 
The right attitude for you to take is that of carefully reflecting 
a the facts, opinions, oT theories that you encounter JOUE 
ading. You should be open-minded put not gullible. Be 
ae to question an author’s assertions, but be unwilling to 
ae them merely because they do not fit in with your previous 
A Ask yourself whether the writer distinguishes between 
i and opinions and whether his conclusions follow from his 
T In particular, compare his conclusions with any 

a you may have had along this particular line. inki 
what any event, spend a part of your study time thin ing over 
tithes you have read. Do this at the end of each section, some- 
at the end of each paragraph, and at the same time jot 


ti i 
bi anything that appears 
slike to have you do that wit 
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down the central idea or the sentences that convey this idea. 
Not only should you raise questions about what you read; you 
shoùld also endeavor to find illustrations and applications of 


your own for the points discussed. Relate the points to other 
knowledge or to personal experiences. 


Suggestions for Several Subjects. — Below are detailed di- 
rections for studying two school subjects, which plainly em- 
phasize that the lesson must first be approached as a whole. 

1. How to work problems in mathematics. 

a. Read the entire problem. 


b. Re-read it, writing out what is given and what is required. 
c. Solve the problem. 


d. Ask yourself the question, “Is my answer reasonable?” 


2. How to study a history lesson. 
a. Read the entire lesson through once. 


b. Pick out its important points by outlining or by informal notes. 
c. Question yourself about the lesson. 
d. Re-read important parts. 


e. Apply your learning by re-telling to others or by comparison with 
what another history says. 


In translating an assignment in Latin, it is best to undertake 
to read over the entire lesson at sight. You will not know the 
meaning of a number of words, of course, but you will get the 
general drift of the thought. With this general notion of what 
the whole section is about, you will be better able to go back and 


master each sentence in detail. A Latin word often has several 


English meanings; so when you have the general idea of the 
Paragraph or chapter in mind, you can pick out more accurately 
the special meaning needed in this case. 

In history it is even desirable to read beyond the end of the 
lesson assignment in order to get a clearer notion of the relation 
of this particular lesson and the general trend of events. Of 
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course, the whole assignment should be gone over before sepa- 
rate topics are considered. 
Likewise, in literature there is no 


a portion of an interesting novel each 
thoroughly. You will be better satisfied if you read through 


the entire story — Silas Marner, Treasure Island, or whatever 
it may be —at once. Then you can enter into the daily study 
with zest because you will know how each part is related to the 
entire plot. You will be glad, too; to seek out the finer points 
of plot, description, and expression because you have liked and 


appreciated the whole story. 


t much pleasure in reading 
day, pausing to discuss it 


Summary. — The outline of the main rules in this chapter is 


as follows: 


1. Read over the lesson as 
2. Make an outline. 
3- Ask yourself question 


QUESTIONS AND spECIAL ASSIG 
a lesson? 


1. What is the value of outlining 
2. Why should you ask yourself questions 0! the lesson? 
3 dealing with this chapter. 


- Make out two questions of your own : 
n eac. r the next week in 
ractice 


a whole first. 


s and try to apply what you learn. 


NMENTS 


h day fo 
has for you. 
d in newspapers. 


ae Make an outline of one lesso. 
to determine what value this P 
5. Give reasons for questioning what you Tew 


CHAPTER XXII 
ORGANIZING YOUR LEARNING 


Men give me credit for genius ; 
when I have a subject on hand I st 
they call the Sruit of genius; it is, 


but all the genius I have lies in this: 
udy it profoundly. The effect I make, 
however, the fruit of labor and thought. 
— ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

ject that you study in school is an organized collection of 
knowledge, But you cannot transfer knowledge to your own mind for 
effective use without putting it through an organizing process of your own. 
Labor in exploring for knowledge that lies outside your text; thought in 
bringing it into organized relation with your present knowledge — that, as 
Alexander Hamilton said, may give the effect that men call genius. 


The field of knowledge is a broken landscape with hills and 
mountains, valleys and plains. 
of equal worth ; 
surveying a level 


Every sub 


This is because all facts are mot 
if they were, going to school would be like 
prairie covered with a varied patchwork of 
independent bits of knowledge. But in reality there are stra- 
tegic points in your mastery of subject matter, and when you 
capture these you take command of a vast related area. 

Here are three cardinal points: 

1. For the most part facts vary greatly in value. 

2. Facts usually 


get their values from their relationships 
with each other, 


3- The sum of a series of factual details is less than the whole, 
because the large thought, the concept, as psychologists label 
it, is an outgrowth and an interpretation of the details and not 
the sum of them. 

Pigeonholing Facts. — If you were planning a museum for 
yourself or for your school, you might gather your materials from 


time to time and pile them away in boxes. When you felt that 
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you had a fairly good collection, you would undertake the task 
i labeling and classifying them and of setting up an organized 
display. But when it comes to gathering facts or data, it isa 
mistake to think that you can postpone the classifying and 
You cannot make your head into a store- 
room for a variety of factual materials which you hope some day 
to sort out, label, and classify. The chapter “Inside Your 
Head” has shown you why. To attempt such a procedure 
only leads to confusion, for all significant learning is associative, 


and the process of association must be given conscious aid by you. 
1 things you can deliber- 


In your school work there are severa 
ately do to promote the grouping of facts, to stimulate their 
associative links with each other. ange facts in 
a series because of resemblance. 
two lists to bring out contrasts between them. You may arrange 
them in chronological order to develop the time element. You 
may list them as examples under some general principle — a 
Scientific principle, for example. You may set them down in 
Cause and effect relationship. You may group them inside the 
boundaries of the state, the region, OF the country to which they 
relate. You may organize them by historical periods for com- 
Parison and contrast. There is no end to the ways in which you 


can handle the data that you encounter in your school courses. 
ect: a products map 


trendis naturally vary with the subj roducts m 
organization of data; a summary of the distinguishing 
characteristics of different “nations is another kind of organ- 
ae Consider the stamp collector’s album. It is valuable 
nig for the worth of the items in t 

e and meaning that come from t 


Stam; * 
PS are classified and arranged. 


o; a a 
Tganizing operation. 


You may arr 
You may arrange them in 


he collection, but for the 
he way in which the 


How Long Should Knowledge Last? — Your responsibility, 
t them, in each case 


then, į 
31s to organize your facts a5 you ge 
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picking out the important point, grouping with it the details 
that relate to it, and arranging the whole into an orderly pattern. 
If you will be conscientious about this matter of organizing the 
knowledge that you acquire from day to day, the test and quiz 
will be far less worrisome to you. You change your emphasis 
from one of trying to “freeze onto” facts long enough to last 
you until the written examination is due to one of gathering 2 
fine equipment of related and organized knowledge. Are you 
not conscious of a tendency among your friends to believe that 
knowledge can be cast aside once the examination is passed and 
the course completed? Do you observe much disposition among 
students to place a high value upon possessing a fund of useful 
facts and information? But, actually, they should, not with 
the object of becoming walking encyclopedias of information, but 
in order that they may have the basic tools for thinking. Care- 
ful investigations indicate that those who are well supplied with 
facts are the best thinkers. In effect, knowledge will last in- 


definitely if it is so organized that it can be made the basis for 
frequent use in thinking. 


Organizing Your Research. — You frequently face assign- 
ments where you must gather facts from a variety of sources. 
You consult references to other books or to encyclopedias. This 
is a form of research. You have some organization to begin 
with because your assignment is related to a particular topic. 
However, you gather a considerable number of additional facts 
from your references and must sort out the important ones for 
your notes. After you have thus assembled information, you 
must put it into some organized form either mentally or on 
Paper. It will be desirable to set up your organization in 
written form until you become exceptionally proficient. This is 
a different phase of the outlining process discussed in a previous 
chapter. There you were directed in the outlining of a chapter 


or section in your text. 
a ~~ several sources and y€ 
rp ese raw materials. This is 
forma j a ready-made chapter and s 
i pi i requires that you digest 
paekan e upon a series of sul sa 
Met Remember that your mi 
E z Ana so pertinent subta 
Sate a that you decide to p 
Place und y have supporting OF [velate 
een er it. Perhaps you wil 
Tork suppose you are assigne 
fom Taa With this as your mi 
a = x references the followin 
me cases, sub-hea 


Vv. 


VI. 


The 

re 

Stound rs cases where you alread 
of information about the toP 


. Colonial houses 
. Types of living qua 
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Here you are confronted with notes 
ou must build up an outline 
the reverse of the process 
keletonizing it into outline 
your notes, think about them, 
b-topics under which they may be 
tial assignment gave you 
pics will be your first need. 
Jace in your outline will 
d ideas which you will 
some sub-heads also. 
of studying the 
build up 


] use 
d the task 
ain topic, you 
ization of 


sub-topics 


g organ 
ds under them: 


Houses of the first settlers 


rters today 


Crowding due to growth of cities 


A. The tenement problem 

1. Causes of its origin 

2. Detrimental consequences 

3. Efforts at reform 
Skyscrapers 
A. Contrast with earlier busi 
B. Advantages and disadvantages 
New construction in relation t° needs 


ness structures 


y have a sufficient back- 
jc you are investigating 
f the subject before you 


to en 
abl 
© you to make a rough outline © 
of course, 2 splendid 


S, 


egin 
your outside reading. This i 
“Je as to what you 


advan tage : 


It gives you a 
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want to look for. As you carry on your research you will dis- 
cover additional ideas to build into the outline and, of course, 
will find information to give body to your preliminary skeleton. 
We would urge that you start with a tentative outline of your 
own as often as possible. There will be pleasure in rebuilding 
it or in adding to it, because you will thus be perfecting what was 
your own original creation. It affords the means, too, of check- 


ing upon your own ability to think through the requirements of 
a task before you begin it. 


Taking Notes. — Ability to take effective notes when working 
on assignments involving outside reading and research is highly 
important. Note-taking in class may also be practiced to 
advantage at times. We stress here your procedure in taking 
notes of readings. You can use a notebook, but there are some 
advantages in using cards, 3 inches by 5 inches or 4 inches by 6 
inchesin size. You can give each card its topic heading and they 
can then be grouped and filed for any possible later uses. This 
is organization again. If you usea notebook, write your notes on 
one side of the page only. Then if you wish to rearrange your 
material later, it will be an easy job to cut the items apart. 

Note-taking has three obvious purposes for you. The first is 
the collection of facts for the worth which they have. The 
second is the aid to fixing facts in memory that comes from the 
act of writing them down. The third is the benefit you will 
derive from organizing and summarizing these facts. This last 
is the most important of the three. 

In describing in an earlier chapter of this section three pupils 
& possibly familiar to you, we made it clear that it is possible to 
= record too many facts. Likewise, it is possible to make your 

notes so brief as to defeat their later helpful use. Oftentimes 
single words or phrases, clear at the time of writing, are im- 
Possible to understand later. We suggest that notes should be 
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em should be a practically complete 
statement. In the light of the second purpose above, you 
should set down information in your own words and avoid 


copying the exact language of the book you are consulting. 
When you cast a thought in the mold of your own phrases, you 


make it much more a part of you. 

Do not feel, either, that you must write down each significant 
Statement at the moment you encounter it. Keep your atten- 
tion entirely free to follow along with the author’s thought for 772 


a paragraph, a section, or even @ chapter. Then you may ap- 
Wait until the trend of 


Proach the business of your notes. 
thought or argument is fully developed in the reference you are 
consulting. Otherwise you will make note-taking @ slavish, 
mechanical process. ` 
We your oya personality int 
Buth sing the points in your own W 
You y setting down your own reactii : 
may take exception to something said: 


concise but that each it 


o the undertaking, not only by $ 

words, aS already suggested, 5 
ons to the subject matter. 
record it. You 
have previously 


m . 
T note a contradiction of something you y 
card or read: make a note of that fact. You may think an 
down and seek else- 


as: i 3 
sertion needs more explanation : jot that 


wh 
ere for the means to clarify it- 
niently can after you 


R . 
ha: eview your notes as soon as you conve 
ve taken them, This will give YU the important opportunity 
what now seems not directly 


em in some cases. 
toa well-planned 
process, part of which you 
in your note-taking, a sug- 


aain corrections, to eliminate 
Th o the assignment, and to expand th 
and to SR pee is to organize the material in 
have ne al unit. In this organizing 
gestion ieee to as you went along ee i 
Noted th, s to mechanical arrangement may e made. you 
a at illustrative outline earlier in this chapit you saw there 
ing and Plan of relating and subordinating ideas by number- 
indentation. 
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A good style is as follows: 
I 


Il 
A 
B 


2 
a 
b 
a) 
(2) 
(a) 
(b) 


You will note that this allows six steps or degrees of sub- 
ordination under any general topic. Itis seldom that you will 
find it necessary to go that far. Looking back again at the 
outline on housing, you will find that it went as far as three steps 
or degrees. You will find in your own experience that two or 
three subordinate listings will be sufficient for your outlines. 
If you are neat in your writing and can carefully keep your 
left-hand margins even, you may, if you prefer, dispense with 
the index numbers and letters entirely and get the same results 
of logical arrangement from the indentations. The indentations 
will be necessary in any event, as the sample above makes plain. 

Two final suggestions: (1) if you wish to quote a statement 
in the author’s own words, use quotation marks in your notes; 
(2) do not distort any statement in your reference by taking it 


out of its setting, thereby giving it a different meaning than 
the author intended. 


Organization Aids Memory. — The linking together of facts 
and ideas in a systematic relation is a definite aid to the memory. 
You have already learned that recall of a fact-depends upon the 


SSD 
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associati À 

ie process in the brain. When, in learning, you 

i e your facts so as to bring out their relationships to each 
, you make it easier to summon them for use in the future. 


A collecti 
ec i 
tion of facts that have no relation to one another and 
nized pattern can, of 


th 

lg be arranged into any orga 

enough, o fixed in mind by repeating them verbally often 

Sis io Rien set before yourself a grouping of facts or ideas 

Gore en relationships and you will be able to learn them 
ly and be able to recall them with greater ease. 


CIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


QUESTIONS AND SPE 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


HOW TO MEMORIZE 


Memory, the daughter of attention, is the teeming 
mother of wisdom. 


— TUPPER 


Memory is the root of all wisdom. It isa great miracle, for years after 
an event has happened or a fact has been registered in your mind, you can 


bring it again before your attention. There are helpful aids to memory 
which you can profitably use. 


Memory Keeps the Schools Open and Civilization Afloat. — 
If you and other boys and girls did not have in your heads the 
wonderful power known as memory, all the schools in America 
would close forever. More than this, all progress would cease 
in all lines and all civilization would come to an end. Man with- 
out memory would be lower than the brutes, because even ani- 
mals have a memory. There would be no use in reading this 
chapter, no use in studying any lesson, if you could not tell a 
minute later any part of what you had read. Because you have 
a memory, however, you are at this moment able to recall that 
in an earlier chapter there was some explanation of the brain 
process which makes memory possible. Do you remember the 
name of that process? Perhaps you are now saying to yourself, 
“I remember about that, but I can’t think of the name just 
now.” You frequently have that experience in school. You 
are certain that you know the answer to a question, but it won’t 
come to you. When you hear someone else give the answer, 
you say, “Oh, yes! That’s it. I just couldn’t think of it.” 

Of course, it was not a matter of thinking at all; it was just a 
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the necessary impression 
might have enabled you 
the question, “What is 
d the answer, “Lisbon,” 
really was not 


eae of recall. No doubt you had 
a E of the cells of your brain that 
» Sarl but the pathway between 
T apital of Portugal?” let us say, 20 
“ooh worn deeply enough. Your learning 
a enough to bring results. 

ire st go back to that earlier chapter- 
No? ew process in your mind that make J 
ut when you see the word, association, YOU will say, 


Oh, yes! That’s it.” “Oh, yes! That’s it” might be called 
It is better than the dumb 


the 
eo yell of the unprepared. 
of complete ignorance which never recognizes any answer 


as bei z i 
being “it.” Butitisn’tas much better 48 you might suppose: 
that’s-it pupil js that he doesn’t 


he his danger. The fact that he knows $ he correct- 
ae answer as S00! e omeone 

abse a Bim believe it was just & a temporary bit of 
n TE that caused ail on the answer. 
that be he lulls himself to self-satisfied TE The geer 
G: = under-learning (for that is what it is I become z it- 
there w oh-yes-that’s-it person is o; he’s a ways 
with the knowledge after someone has presented it. 


Are you yet able to 
s memory possible? 


fluke or 
him to f 


fied repose 
) will 


nee Kinds of People as to Memory: Jf you have a tend- 
fully i be that sort of learner, YO" will want to follow faith- 
still Ae suggestions in this chapte": there are 
cannot ay memorization that wi w : y 
but ange the kind of memory with which you are born, 
of ene can train yourself to use it better. There are four kinds 
R as far as memory Ecoren 1) those who learn 
thei and forget quickly; (2) those who learn quickly and 
well; (3) those who lea Jy and retain well; and | 
It is likely that 


4) th rn slowly | 
Ose who learn quickly and forget qU ly. 
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you belong to one or the other of the last two groups. Neither of 
the first two classes of people is very frequently found. Those 
who learn quickly and retain well are greatly blessed but they are 
rare. If you find that you learn quickly, it is altogether prob- 
able that you also forget quickly — this seems to be a common 
American type. Your constant duty will be to spend more time 
on your studies, even though it seems unnecessary, with the pur- 
pose of fixing important facts in your mind more permanently. 
The pupil who learns slowly and retains well is likewise not 
uncommon. If you are of this sort, some of the rules of study 
already set forth may help you to learn less slowly. 


Get Clear Original Impressions. — The first item that con- 
trols your ability to remember anything is the original impression 
of that thing that goes into your mind. You have already read 
in these pages that you should learn to take on the attitude of 
attention and to concentrate. You would remember the bril- 
liant red-bird much more accurately than the drab sparrow, if 
you were seeing these two birds for the first time. So it is that 
some of your lessons will be interesting and attractive while 
others will be dull and drab. For the first sort, vivid impres- 


sions will come to you without effort. For the duller type, 
you will have to exert your will a little. 


It Is Easier to Learn Sense than Nonsense. — Try to under- 
stand what you are attempting to memorize. It is much easier 
to learn material that has meaning than material with no sense 
to it. You can learn a rule in arithmetic or grammar without 


having the faintest idea of what it means, but you will not: 
remember it nearl 


ly so long as when you really understand it. 
Yi 


ou can learn facts that are systematized or associated in some 
way much better than facts that seem to bea jumble of unrelated 
items. The use of an outline, previously recommended, helps 
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you : 5 
to classify your facts and aids you to remember them. 


S 
uppose you had to learn the following list : 


B Sii 
f attle of Poitiers — A.D. 1356 capillary — hairlike 
Pape — town tube 
tophyll — green coloring invention of 
matter in plants printing — 134? 
n 
Scare — to kill quid — what 
fossa — ditch 


French Revolution — 1789 
If you learn them 
as long as i 


in their present order 
t will if you classify 
ese facts under three headings: 


it i are nine facts. 
them hace perhaps half again 
dates ae You can group th 
Titofesars istory, Latin words, elementary science. A college 
five hi é made up a similar list of fifteen facts, consisting of 
lems ce dates, five Greek words, and five addition prob- 
took his y presented in a mixed list such as shown above, it 
learn fe ass an average time of more than t 
groups SE When they were systematized nto the three 
nine a the average learning time was only 2 little more than 
be ares It is easier to learn any lesson if the facts can 
a confusi together in some natural way instead of being left in 
contet jumble. It is an excellent rule to think over the 
Tar your lessons and, by finding resemblances and logical 
in ips among various facts and ideas, pind them together 
your mind. 
aw Aids to Memory- 
tized, > a it comes! to recalling W 
Worked P artificial schemes of form 
to such a as:memory aids: It 15:50 
ferred. hy a but a logical connect 
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ee ees 
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You can, to be sure, learn that éree is the translation of the Latin 
arbor by saying to yourself: “tree suggests harbor and harbor suggests 
arbor.” But it would be far wiser for you to dwell on the fact that 
“Arbor Day” is a day devoted to tree planting. . . . 


Tf you are trying to memorize the list of cabinet officers in 
the order of their possible succession to the presidency if both 
the president and vice-president should die, you might use an 
artificial aid. The writer at one time used the following with 
high school pupils : 

Such Tunes We All Prefer ; 
Nebuchadnezzar Instructed A Cur. 


In this the initial letters represent the initial letters of the 
cabinet posts in proper rank: State, Treasury, War, Attorney- 
General, Postmaster-General, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce. The Department of Labor has been added since 
this bit of nonsensical doggerel was written. The rhyme and 
the absurdity of the thought aid in the recall of this key. Even 
easier is the coined name, St. Wapniac, the letters of which 
designate the order of the cabinet secretaries. Wherever you 


think some device may help you to remember, invent your own if 
possible. 


Memorize by Wholes Instead of by Parts. — You now and 
then face the need of learning word for word a poem, a prose 
selection, a part in a play, or a speech that you have written. 
There are two methods of doing this. One way is to learn the 
selection part by part. In the case of a poem you would mem- 
orize the first verse, then the second, and so on. Or you might 
break the verses up into parts and learn a line or a couple of 
lines at a time. A better method, and the one which this book 
recommends to you, is to memorize the selection as a whole. 
This means that you should read over the entire selection and 
Tepeat your reading of it until it begins to fix itself in your mind. 
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- on be discouraged when you first try this plan. You 
Se a long time upon the whole selection and still find 
fe th unable to repeat very much of it. You must remem- 
ao rc that there is an impression of the whole thing 
= a eae in your brain, and when recall does come, it will 

ire a a rush and will cover the whole selection. 
T: a: of learning by wholes js superior, because the 
EG at is read over as a unit 1S better understood than 
heska en in bits. Thought connections can be formed when 
65 te e selection is understood. It is easier, t00, to give atten- 
Defic an entire poem or essay than to 4 small bit which must 
a i monotonously over and ove again. When you 
ts Rick parts the earlier portions are always favored. That 
ie earn the first part and you keep going over it time after 
ee by itself, then with the second verse © paragraph, 

the third, and so on down the line until 


th you come to 
e : 

end. You waste time in heavily over-learning the early 
Portions. 


a aant of memorizing tha 
repeat a $ sentence, but to link uP 
terms of a and then pause to thi 
worn tat processes, you know tha 
first word oe between the last word 
time you of the next. When you 
line by ee this problem worse- 

e Longfellow’s “Hymn to the 
nts of the Night 
ple halls. 


t bothers you most is not to learn 
one line with another. You 
nk what the next one is. In 
t you do not have a well- 
of the first line and the 
a line or two ata 


are learning 


I heard the trailing gat 
Sweep through her mar 
«J heard the trailing garments of the 
of the Night,” you will be 
and “J,” because code 
e you repeat the line. 


As 
ema repeating, 
orming oa the trailing garments 
connection between “Nigh! 


follo 
Ws 
the word, “Night” each timi 
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What you must have, however, is a connection between “Night” 
and “Sweep” at the beginning of the second line. You can, 
therefore, see how much more bunglesome the parts method is. 

In committing to memory, it is a good plan to read aloud. 
You thus get an impression through both eye and ear. 


Taking Care of the Place Where You Hesitate. — If you are 
using the method of the whole and have practically memorized 
the entire selection, you may have just one place where you 
tend to hesitate each time. In such a case, it is unwise to keep 
going over the whole selection in order to clear up this one weak 
point. Take the line which precedes this pause and the one 
which follows it and repeat them together until you have worn 
the necessary pathway between the last word of the one line 
and the first word of the second. Thus you have closed the 
gap which bothered you and you need halt no longer. It is 
thus proper to combine the two methods, using the parts method 
to work up any portions that seem to be slower in yielding to the 
grip of memory. 


Memory is a great miracle. Months and years after an event 


has happened you bring it again before your mind’s eye. Do not 
neglect this precious gift. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Namesome fact which you have remembered because the original 
impression was so vivid. 
2. Which of the four kinds of memory have you? 
3. A student was trying to learn a list of unrelated words when he 


¢ happened to see how they could be made into a meaningful sentence. 


He thus memorized them very easily. What principle of learning 
did he make use of? 


4. Work out an artificial scheme that will aid you to memorize the 
names of the judges of the United States Supreme Court. 
5. Why should you memorize by wholes instead of by parts? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
CAN YOU THINK? 


ve a sound mind; the 


good use of it. 
— DESCARTES 


It is not enough to ha 
principal thing is lo make @ 
1 or in life, and thinking enables you 


) difficulty clearly noted, 


Dim 
ifficulties block your path in schoo 
d result, (4) proof 


to find 
(2) ante ta around them. The process is: (1 
sitions about solution, (3) how each theory woul 


that o 
ne theory holds the solution. 
ea detective” 


an adver- 
comes 


“Learn to b 


Thinki 
inking Solves Mysteries. — 
some magazine 


— ayé 
dhemen now and then you can find in 
nt with this heading. The advertisement usually 


fro 
m s 

ome doubtful institution which wants to sell a course of 
t you answer such an 


less 
Mivertisas e could not recommend tha nsw 
You ought ent. But there is one part of i s work that 
Y good d 3 leain — that is, how to think. Crim e 
ina cmt tectives because they carefully observe all the details 
eories = mystery and then construct in their minds various 
checked a guesses to explain it. These guesses are carefully 
A Üstler until the right explanation is found. y ; 
erm state came to a department of government ina midwest- 
Needed fo complaining of graft in the taking of options on land 
| $ he letter, a new state institution- There was 70 signature to 
identified and no marks by which the writer could possibly be 
- The aid of a detective agency Was sought, and an 


Expert į 
ti á i z 
mmediately undertook to set up 20 intelligent theory as 
that seemed soundest 


ow 
o th ; 
to the a e writer might be. The theory 
&steq gency was that the writer Was ® man financially inter- 
that state. The next step 
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was to get a list of such persons and check it very carefully. An 
Exburg man was found to be a large land-holder in this region. 
It seemed a quite reasonable guess that he was the writer of 
the complaint. A letter was sent to him on some pretended 
business which required him to answer. His reply was written 
on the same kind of bond stationery as was used for the mys- 
terious letter, and a typewriter with a battered “o” had been 
used for both communications. It is quite plain that it was 
careful thinking that solved this problem. 

The world is full of heads but it is by no means full of thought. 
Your own head is a possession which you value very highly and 
you can get a lot of fun out of life with it, even if you never use 
it for thinking at all. But it is just a bit unfair if you do not 
use it in the way for which it was intended. The supply of 
gray matter which you have stored away inside your head was 
not intended solely as a “receiving set.” It is expected that 
you do a little “broadcasting” of thought waves. 


The Weakness of the Trial-and-Error Method of Solving 
Problems. — Thinking is merely another name for problem 
solving. Perhaps you have had the experience in motoring of 
having the car in which you were riding suddenly refuse to g0- 
That happening presented a problem which could best be solved 
by a thinking individual. Of course, it is possible to meet this 
problem in a very awkward way by trying out almost every 
method until the real trouble is finally hit upon by accident. 
This trial-and-error method is a very low type of thinking — 
it scarcely deserves the name of thinking at all. A little child 
faces a problem when it tries to go through a gate which is 
latched. Its procedure is generally much like a dog’s or some 
other animal’s; it thrusts itself against this barrier and tries 
by violent exertions to get through. It makes no effort to dis- 
Cover the difficulty which lies in the latch or to solve it. Later 
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on, perhaps, the trick of lifting the latch is discovered and 


so the solution is stumbled on. 
Much of childhood’s problem solving consists of trying now 


this and now that possible solution until the right one is struck. 
Real thinking demands that you weigh in your mind the probable 
success or failure of certain solutions and try out only the one 
or two which appear most likely to fit the problem. If you do 
not proceed in such a way, you are likely to fall into the habit 
of taking up with the first solution that comes to hand. 

g. — The first thing needed in 


t notion of what the prob- 
st know the source and 


The Steps in Clear Thinkin, 
problem solving (thinking) is a correc 
lem or difficulty really is. You mu 
nature of the difficulty. In the case of the automobile which 
refused to run, only a person familiar with the general principles 
of gas engines and used to observing the way in which automo- 
bile engines usually perform could have a clear indication of 


the difficulty. 

The next necessary step after the nature of the problem is 
understood is the securing of an idea which will meet the diffi- 
culty. This calls for the use of the process of association which 
you already understand. You will find an illustration in the 
case of two men who, upon preparing t° go rowing, found that 


their boat had sprung a leak and was nearly filled with water. 
was in this case absurdly 


Discovering the nature of the difficulty 

easy. Water must be transferred from the boat to the river 
where it belonged. By a simple association of ideas a bucket 
for bailing was considered a proper solution. A well-trained 
dog was sent to get the bucket, but came back without finding 
it. One of the men then went, but was equally unsuccessful. 
Then the other man went and likewise could not find it. How- 
ever, the latter noticed an old hat lying near by. By another 
association of ideas he saw this as 4 satisfactory solution of 
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his problem and took it back to the boat. All three had seen 
the hat, but the first two had found it meaningless. To get the 
water out of the boat, this man saw the need of finding something 
that could be filled and emptied, and was not tied down to the 
notion that a bucket was the one thing wanted. 

In this particular case the appearance of the problem carried 
with it a satisfactory solution — it was a common and easy 
problem. But when the article needed to achieve the satis- 
factory solution (a bucket) could not be found, a new way of 
meeting the problem was devised by the thinker of the group. 
It is, therefore, clear that you often have to form in your mind 
various ideas, or theories, which you think might solve what- 
ever difficulty you find ahead of you. The next step is to 
determine what would be the consequences in each case if such 
or such solution should be put into effect. With this step 
there goes naturally the duty of further careful observation 
of the difficulty and perhaps some actual trying out of your 


theories. At any rate, they must be carefully checked against 
the conditions of the problem. 


The theories or suppositions as to solutions that come into 
your mind must be used systematically and not recklessly. 
A good mechanic facing a machine that is out of order first calls 
up in his mind the chief accidents which are likely to happen to 
a machine of this kind. Each of these kinds of accidents is a 
theory that might cover this one, but a number of these theories 
are at once abandoned when he makes a general survey of the 
situation. The two or three remaining are tested out in the 
order of their probability. The good mathematician proceeds 
in the same way. If heis faced with the problem of proving 
two angles equal or two lines parallel, he thinks over the 
various conditions which make angles equal or lines parallel 


and tries out the ones that most nearly resemble those of his 
own problem. 
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You cannot think without having stored up in your mind a 


certain amount of knowledge. But if you have the knowledge 


there, the assembling of all the possible theories or guesses that 
you can make from this knowledge should make it impossible 
for a solution long to escape you. If you include all these 
guesses or suppositions in your survey of the problem and then 
investigate them in the order of their probable value, you are 
effectively carrying out the final steps in thinking. 


Summary. — If there were not problems or perplexing situa- 
need to worry about thinking. It is 


tions, you would never 
th that sets your mind to 


some difficulty which blocks your pa 
working. The steps in your mental activity as described in this 


chapter are as follows: (1) you note clearly the location and 


nature of the difficulty; (2) you form various ideas or supposi- 
tions which may possibly clear up the difficulty ; (3) you consider 
ious suppositions were 


what the results would be if these var! 
accepted; and finally (4) you prepare the proof, in which you 
assemble your evidence in such a manner as to show the correct- 
ness of one of your suppositions or theories. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

t. If you had lost your pocket-book in a circular field, how would 
you proceed to hunt for it so as to cover all the ground without 
going over any of it twice? 

2. What are the steps in problem solving? 

3- Does guessing have any place in the thinking process? 

4. Call to mind an instance of your own OF some other person’s 
use of the trial-and-error method of solving a difficulty. 


CHAPTER XXV 


YOUR SILENT FRIENDS 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. 
— FRANCIS BACON 


Books are your silent friends. The textbook is your indispensable guide ; 


it is well written and is provided with learning helps. There are also other 


printed resources in your library that are waiting to help you. Silent friends 


like these are always co-operative, — they never let you down. 


Imagine yourself taking a trip through strange and interesting 
lands. Each day brings you new sights and new information, 
new wonder, new appreciation of living. Perhaps you have 
taken such a trip. If so, you would have appreciated the com- 
pany of a friend who had been over the ground before you. 
Certainly he could have helped you to see more and to know 
more. He could have told you what was most worth doing. 
He could have pointed out where to go. He could have told you 
things of interest about everything you saw. 


Companions on an Educational Journey. — You may liken 
your high school career to just such an interesting trip. During 
the next few years you will journey through the land of knowl- 
edge and power. Of course, your trip is fairly well marked out 
for you by those who have gone before and you have excellent 
guides in your teachers. Yet your teachers can be with you 
only a short time each day and must give much of their time to 
your fellow travelers. Fortunately a host of silent friends is 


making the trip to help your teachers and you. The purpose 
168 
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of this chapter is to urge you to make more intelligent use of 


them. 
As you have already guessed, your silent friends are books. 


Some (your text and reference books) have been selected for you. 
Others you will select yourself. As you develop these friend- 
ships, you will find that a new world is opening to you and that 
your friends are the kind that stick. You have already met 
many of these friends and it might be well at this time to 
consider how you may best continue to cultivate such helpful 


companions. 


Your Textbook. — Of all these, your closest friend is your text- 
elbow as you journey 


book, because he sticks right at your 
through a country of which he is a native, with which he is 
familiar. He goes out of his way to make your journey pleas- 
ant, to point out places of interest, to assist you across swamps 


and over mountains, to do everything in his power to acquaint 
it. But though he 


you with his country and to make you like 

wants to assist you, he doesn’t approve your leaning too hard 
upon him and is constantly urging you to meet a friend of his, 
a modest fellow, who is always at your elbow waiting for you 
to use him. 

_ Your Dictionary or Reference Book. — This modest fellow 
5 your dictionary or reference book. He wants to make every 
Journey with you, side trips and all, but he is so modest he 
will help you only when you call him. He has a much wider 
acquaintance than your textbook friend and can answer so = 
him. Your teacher knows 


he you to get on better terms with 
im well and you yourself will like him better as you come to 


Know him better. He may even prove More valuable than 
your textbook friend, because, although he may know less about 
each country, his wide familiarity with all lands makes him 
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more useful as you continue your travels. Then, too, he grows 
older as you do, and continues to travel with you while your 
textbook friend is more inclined to remain youthful, and 
doesn’t travel much beyond his own country. 


Books on Special Subjects. — In addition, you will find hun- 
dreds of other silent friends in every country waiting to make 
your acquaintance. Your textbook and reference book friends 
will introduce you to some of them. Others you will meet only 
as you seek them out. You will find some interested in travel, 
) Some in music, some in history, some in story telling, some in 
Poetry, some in science. In fact, you will find some of them 
interested in everything that interests you. These book friends 
live in various places, in libraries, in book stores, and on shelves 


in your own home. They are always ready to take a trip with 
you at any time. 


Newspapers and Magazines. — Finally, there are thousands 
of smaller friends who may be quite useful to you at odd 
moments and who are especially interested in telling you what is 
going on right now in the world about you. These are your 
newspaper and magazine friends, and they will well repay your 
having at least a nodding acquaintance with them as they go 
by. Many of them have valuable information indeed, but they 
are so numerous, and so many are not worth knowing, that it 
will be well for you to seek to know only those whom your 
more trusted friends recommend and introduce. Many of 
these newspaper and magazine friends have very short lives, but 
Some are so useful that they live forever like your book friends. 

Forgetting the travel story for a time, let us see how you 

: may best use books of various sorts while you are in high school. 


Why Your Textbook Was Selected. — Your textbook, whether 
it be in English, history, mathematics, or what-not, has been 
selected because it seems to contain in well organized, easily 
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understood form, the information or working material which 


seems best suited to your needs for a particular semester or year. 


In other words, it seems to fit your needs and the course of study 


of your school. 
Naturally, your textbook- doesn’t cover everything nor does it 


include all the information on the subject you may expect to 


find. Your teacher may use it for daily assignments or she 
may use it for occasional work only. She may use it as a basis 


for written work, for classroom discussion, or she may use it 


merely for home study. 

The Textbook Is an Indispensable Guide. — However, in 
many subjects the textbook is the heart of the course, and fre- 
quently, courses of study are made to fit well-selected textbooks. 
It might be better to make one textbook in a subject less impor- 
tant if each student had at home other books on that subject 
and reference books such as dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Yet such is not the case. Many homes have no books whatever, 
so that the textbook becomes truly an important help and 
useful guide to students from such homes. And indeed, evefi 
in homes where other books abound, the textbook loses little of 
its importance, because it is such an ever-ready counselor. 


Moreover, your teacher meets with you only in class and 
time to your particular 


can give but a small part of her h ct 
needs. She always has too many students to give unlimited 
nd guidance much of the 
nd so full of health and 
as successfully without 


on the textbook for your direct help a 
time. Few teachers are so capable a 


energy as to be able to conduct classes 


textbooks as with, Usually the use of a properly selected text 
acher, establishes a working 


bi your time and that of your te : 
asis, and gives unity to the course. And aside from the teacher, 
the textbook is your best guide and adviser. 
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It Was Written by a Competent Author. — Your textbook is 
probably written by someone who has had years of experience 
teaching that particular subject to students of your age. The 
Most successful textbooks are usually the direct outgrowth of 
classroom experience on the part of the author and are written 
because he or she feels that some improvement may be made 3 
books already available. If the book finds a publisher and if it 
finds a wide and continued sale, it is fairly good evidence that 
it is a suitable text, because it means that not only has it been 
approved by experienced publishers, but also that it has been 
found Satisfactory by thousands of teachers. 

It may interest you to know that there are dozens of school- 
book publishers bringing out new books constantly in all sub- 
jects. Naturally, the competition in a business way is very keen, 
and your teachers are frequently asked to examine books which 
may or may not be better adapted to your needs than the one in 
use. As in every other field, so in teaching and textbooks, 
changes thought to be for the better are always being made. 
Thus from time to time textbooks are changed in your school. 


z So many good books are available that this is rarely done unless 
" a decidedly better book is secured. 


You Should Take Care of Your Books. — Schoolbooks cost 
money whether the school furnishes them to you free or whether 
you buy them yourself. In either case the cost is but a small 
fraction of what it costs to send you to school, yet it is suffi- 
cient to justify your taking the best care of your textbooks — 
especially if they are not your own property. 

Your textbook deserves careful handling. If it is new, open 
it carefully, bend it back at different pages gradually, let it 
learn to bend without breaking. A well-constructed book may 
be so abused by careless, rough handling when it is new that it 
will speedily go to pieces. If your books are school property, 
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by no means mark in them or deface them in any way. If they 
are your own property, certainly do not deface them. If no one 
is to use them but you and you wish to keep them for future 
reference, you may like to make notes in them. That is your 


own business. 


Do Not Lean Too Heavily upon Your Text. — Just how much 
you are to depend upon your textbook in any subject will depend 
upon the subject, the teacher, the text, and you. Most text- 
books aim to teach themselves. That is, they are divided 
into convenient, well-organized groups or chapters; important 
topics are brought out in black type; other important items are 
Set off in italics; illustrations, graphs, maps, and drawings are 
frequently very numerous and should always be used to give 
vividness to your study of the verbal matter; chapter headings 
and summaries, questions and answers, theme topics, „and 
references to other publications are usually found; tables of 
contents and good indexes make it easy to find things. All are 
designed to enable you to help yourself. . ! 

Most teachers will approve your making friends with your 
textbook. You are at the age when lasting impressions come 
easily. In after years more than one familiar page will leap 
into your memory with some information you need and which 
you thought you had forgotten. Do not lean too heavily upon 
Your textbook but use it rather as a guide, as & help in time of 


need, as a stimulus to further study. 

Learn How to Use the Library. — Most of you have ample 
°pportunity to make use of a library either in your home; in 
Your school, or in the downtown public library. In such libra- 
ties you will find those books of reference to which your teacher, 
Your textbook, or your own inclination has sent you. 

Well-managed libraries have books and magazines so well 
classified that you can easily find all sorts of information about 


G 
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any subject which may interest you. 


In order to save time for 
yourself 


» you should learn from your librarian just how to find 
what material is published on a certain subject and, further, how 
to locate such material in the library. There are usually 
Tesources in your school library far beyond your expectations. 
In the next chapter we shall make suggestions regarding mons 
intelligent use of the dictionary and the encyclopedia and point 
out in more detail other types of reference aids. These are 
additional friends. Only your own tastes and inclinations can 
set the limit to the number and character of the silent friends 
you will cultivate. You can be sure that they will be quite 
influential in determining what you will be and do. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What kind of books do you like best? Name a book of history, 
a book of travel, and a book of science that you have read in addition 
to your school textbooks. 

2. Have you read the Atlantic Monthly or the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine? Do you ever read the editorials in your daily 
newspaper? 

3- What attitude ought you to take toward your textbook? 


4. Look up the copyright date on each of the textbooks you are 
now using. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TALISMANS OF LEARNING 


Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject, or we know 
where we can find information upon it. 
— SAMUEL JOHNSON 


the dictionary freely, frequently and skillfully 
three talismans for youth going 
Their peculiar virtues are 


Reading widely, using 
consulting reference materials — these are 
about the business of getting an education. 
here described, 


We have deliberately used a wor 
that will send many of you to the dictionary. This is because 
a detailed discussion of the dictionary and its use appears herein. 
We may hint, however, that a talisman is supposed to produce 
extraordinary effects, and so you will understand that we believe 
that extensive reading, use of the dictionary, and use of the 
encyclopedia and other references make outstanding contri- 
butions to your education. To leave their virtues unexplored is 


to deny yourself tools that have lifelong use- 
Extensive Reading and the Acquisition of Words. — Young 
about the “ thousand- 


People in school sometimes “wise-crack” 
en he happens to step 


dollar words” that a classmate uses wh 
Cut of the beaten path by displaying familiarity with words not 
is a note of secret admira- 


Mastered by his associates. But there i cis 
because it is natural 


tion along with the laughter and joking, : l 
to covet ability to use words well. Shakespeare is credited 
s of any writer, and 


d to in praise, not 


d in the title of this chapter 


wi . - 
r> using one of the largest vocabularie: 
2 1S an item of his fame, always referre 
isparagement. 
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You can express yourself much more effectively if you have 
a wide stock of words from which to choose. The many thou- 
sands of words in the English language do not compose a list 
padded with numerous duplicates. Words of apparently 
similar purport have their respective shades of meaning. The 
expert writer or speaker has a nice sense of discrimination in 
choosing the words that exactly convey his thought. When 
you notice synonyms listed in the dictionary or when you are 
engaged in an English exercise dealing with synonyms, do not 
jump to the conclusion that synonyms give you words of 
identical meanings. They may be approximately identical, 
but there is a distinction, Specifically, weigh amulet and charm 
as synonyms for our chapter word talisman, and observe the 
different shades of meaning among the three. 
Experience teaches that the one most effective way to increase 
your vocabulary is to read widely and in a variety of fields. We 
heat include in this the teading of novels and all reading for pleasure. 
Such reading is just as important for the purposes of building 
a vocabulary as reading of books of the more informative type. 
An important proviso is, however, that you choose authors of 
ability and distinction whose own vocabularies are extensive and 
whose choice of words is excellent. The charm of this method of 
enlarging your vocabulary is that it comes as a by-product of 
your reading and without conscious effort on your part. 

If you will stop to think about it, you will realize that you use 
many words which you did not hear at home or did not learn in 
your spelling books in the elementary grades. You have 
gathered them from your reading. You thus pick up words and 
also a sense of the right way to use them from their context in 
the sentences which you read. Their meanings lodged them- 
selves in your mind from the way they were used, and they are 


now a part of your own expression without your ever having 
looked up any of them in the dictionary. 


say 
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Your English teacher will verify the assertion that to improve 
your writing, you should increase your reading. And the same 
thing holds true for your oral expression. Of course, your 
writing vocabulary will tend to be larger than your spoken 
vocabulary, but reading enhances both. The only way to ex- 
tend your acquaintance and familiarity with words is to meet 
new words; the surest and quickest way to meet new words is to 
read and then read some more. You will be cheating yourself 
of the rich heritage that the English language holds for you if 
{ you do not cultivate the reading habit. It will be a sad error if 
you let the formal school courses crowd out of your life the 
Treading of numerous books. Not only will you be deprived of 
much pleasure, but you will lose much profit. 

The unconscious increase of your vocabulary that comes with 
much reading may be supplemented by conscious planning to 
very good effect. That is, you may well set down in a notebook 
Some of the more unusual words you encounter and words for 
which the context does not give a clear meaning clue. Build 
such a notebook list and write after each word the meaning which 
you have found in the dictionary. Study those meanings, try 

word will fit 


to form sentences of your own in which the new 


Properly, After a time you will find yourself using some of 
and they will have 


these words quite as a matter of course, 
become a part of your vocabulary. You can follow the same 
Plan with words a speaker, a teacher, or & classmate uses, when 
they are unfamiliar to you. Just writing the word in your 
notebook helps to fix it in your mind. Remember, words are the 
Sarment of your thought; it is up to you whether your utter- 
ances shall be clothed in rags or in rich velvet. 

— If you can read silently 


Improving Your Reading Ability- 
at a rate of only 220 words a minute, on the average, and a 


classmate can read at a rate of 33° words per minute, he can 


MUSI 


INDUSTR’ 
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finish a 300-page book while 
what this means in terms of 
the two of you obtain from 
hours in the day and far fe 


you are getting to page 2co. Think 
the amount of pleasure and benefit 
reading. There are only so many 
wer hours that you can spare for 

general reading ; one hour does as much for him as an hour and a 
acs half does for you because he reads fifty per cent faster than you 


: z 3 3 re 
do. A slow, dawdling rate is a serious handicap to you. The 
A Quick &-" is just one answer to thi 


1s problem: learn to increase your reading 
Tate. It can be done. 


[3 Tf you could have a Picture made of the movements of te 
& iS eyes during reading, something very interesting would be di 


Pasting closed to you. You would see that your eyes move by jerks 

x across a line of printed matter, making a series of pauses as the 
Q line is traversed, When the end of the line is reached, there 1s 
Om a single sweeping motion back to the beginning of the next line. 


K It is in the pauses of the eye that nearly all of the time (90 Aa 
A July &ye" cent) required for reading is consumed. In consequence, if t 


number of pauses can be lessened, reading rate will increase. 

KOK The eye takes in a certain number of words in the line, pauses, 
then takes in another portion, pauses again, and so on. The 

Secret of reducing the number of pauses — which is at the same 

154A 


Gil, time the secret of increasing your reading rate — is to train the 
a? eye to take in more at each glance. 

Fer Dean Charles Ford 
Education Associatio: 
fession that he went 
reading rate. 


yce, in a paper read before the National 
n in r9r7, made the very interesting con- 
back to the first reader to improve his own 
His report has much suggestive value; he says: 


The writer discovered several years ago that his reading rate = 
very much below the norm. He sought for months a means 
remedying the defect. Being convinced that his difficulty was large y 
a matter of the defect in motor-eye habits, he set about the CETAN 
task of learning to read as if he were a first-grader. The first pe 7 
was adopted for the practice. A series of exercises consisting firs 
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of a column of two-word phrases was used the first month. After 
his eye had fallen into the habit of seizing such phrases as units, 
another column of three-word phrases and clauses was adopted for 
Practice. Later a column of short sentences was used. Through 
ten minutes of judicious daily practice on these exercises, and on 
simple, easily comprehended prose, the author in a single year doubled 
his speed in reading, and has been pleased to note a similar achiev- 
ment among his students as a result of such practice. By such exer- 
cises the eye falls into new motor habits of a regular rhythmical 
nature, enabling the student to read in large rather than small units. 


Here are some helpful suggestions : 
hree or four minutes at a time. 


1. Practice reading at top speed for t i 
This in itself may force the eyes out of a tendency to sluggishness. 
2. Avoid moving the lips while reading silently; this slows you 


down. 
Read for a certain number of minutes 


3. Set up a time control. 
with the conscious intention of maintaining as much speed as possible, 
Count the number of lines you read in that time. Do the same thing 
with the same book for several days, using the same time limit, and 
again count lines to see what improvement you are making. You 
will be surprised. k | 

4. Practice taking a quick glance at a line and eels aways 
Repeat to yourself what your eye saw. By a drill of this sort you will 
soon increase the amount the eye sees at each glance. E 

5. After a drill in reading for speed, ask yourself questions or try 
to reproduce the gist of what you have read to assure yourself that 
you are getting the meaning. 

The Virtues of the Dictionary. — A dictionary of one sort or 
another, whether it be the small vest-pocket edition or the large 


imposing volume on a stand, may be such a familiar sight to 
you that you have failed to realize its importance or to master 
the art of using it swiftly and habitually. Just what does a 


good dictionary contain that makes it necessary in every 
Schoolroom, in every business office, and in every well-managed 


home? Why should you learn to use it and how may certain 
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habits help you in usin, 
tions merit at least bri 

Undoubtedly a good 
usab] 
| list, 


g it to greater advantage? These ques- 
ef comment here. 
dictionary is the most valuable and most 
© source of information in existence. The large editions 
define, describe, and illustrate by drawing and example ie 
| Story, meaning, spelling, Pronunciation, and correct usage of a 
words that are used or have been used in the English language. 
In addition, such a dictionary will give youa history of your lan- 
guage, the names of important people in history and me em 
the names and locations of cities, towns, and the like; a 
help you locate noted names in fiction, names from the Bib Si 
foreign words and phrases, and so on. In fact, a dictionary 
may well be called the key to all knowledge. If you have 
never taken the trouble to examine a large dictionary, do so 
now. s 

For your desk use, smaller (abridged) editions are available 
which include most of the words you want to know and facts 
of interest about these words. Surprising as is the amount 
of useful information to be found in the large editions, even 
more surprising is the satisfactory completeness of the smaller 
editions of standard dictionaries, for they will answer most 
questions that come to you in your student life. 


How to Use Your Dictionary. — Yet useful as the dictionary 
should be to most students, few of you have good dictionary 


habits that enable you to find just what you need without loss 
of time and energy. 


Your present chief interest i 
Pronunciation, meanin; 
you find a word quick] 

First, you must kno: 


but do you? How m 
hort or 


n the dictionary lies in the spelling, 
g, and correct use of words. How may 
y? $ 

w your alphabet. You may think you do, 
any of you know at once what letter follows 
2? Test yourself, for aside from its value in finding 


= 
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words in the dictionary, such ready acquaintance with the 
alphabet is otherwise necessary all the time. In business, in the 
Scientific field, everywhere, in fact, everything is filed “alphabet- 
ically.” In the dictionary, words are listed or filed alphabet- 
ically and the alphabetizing is carried to the very end of the word. 
Thus moan comes before moat because # comes before ¢, and for 
like reason beautiful comes before beautify. You may be sur- 
Prised that some of your fellow students read over pages of a 
dictionary in order to find a word, because they haven’t learned 


to use the alphabet readily. 

If the word you seek begins wi 
ary near the /’s about the middle of your vo 
about a fourth of the way from the beginning and ¢ about a 
fourth from the end. The letters in between will be found 
relatively placed. Two or three turnings of pages should get 
you to the letter you want and frequently you will o 
volume at the exact letter you seek. Practice will improve your 


th Z, learn to open your diction- 
lume; e will be found 


pen the 


facility in this. 
You ought never to need to open your dictionary fully more 
than twice, — first, when you locate the letter you want and, sec- 


ond, when you locate the exact page on which your desired word 
ns of the two “guide 


Occurs. You locate this exact page by meal 
Words” at the top of the page, one showing the first word on the 
Page, the other showing the last. e in doubt concerning 
the spelling of a word, of course it may 
Your guess may be right or wrong, but 
1S quite certain to be correct. $ 
Pronunciation of words is clearly indicated, either by dia- 
critical markings which you are supposed to know, or by some 
other device that plainly indicates just how the word should 
habitually for no other pur- 


So} 

und. If you use your dictionary k 

Pose than to better your pronunciation, you will repay yourself 
E 


for your trouble. 


the dictionary spelling 
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After spelling and pronunciation, your dictionary naturally 
leads you to a definition of the word, which it frequently makes 
more clear by showing you how the word grew, by using it in 
one or more illustrative sentences, and by listing other words 
nearly like it in meaning — synonyms. Then, if you like, in the 
larger dictionaries, by means of cross reference (reference tO 
other words), you may find out almost everything you want 
to know about anything. 

Other uses of the dictionary, such as pertain to grammatical 
construction, etymology (origins of words), prefixes and suffixes, 
biographical and geographical information, and the like, will 
come to you as you use it faithfully. 

This you must already know, that in order to understand 
people and books, and in order to make yourself understood, 
you need to know the spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and 
correct use of words. Occasional reference to the dictionary 
will aid you some, but daily, habitual reference to it will give 
you added understanding and power that you can secure in no 
other way. You will find that the habit of consulting the dic- 
tionary will come easily to you now and that, once formed, it 
will remain with you as a constant aid. Practice finding 
words quickly so that finding a word ceases to be a task, and 


seek to make your own a certain number of new words each 
day. 


Using Encyclopedias. — The guide letters on the outside of 
each volume of an encyclopedia are your first key. They are 
either the first parts of words or the entire words, usually the 
former. However, there are instances of arrangement by 
alphabet letters only. From these you may determine which 
volume you will need to use. Guide words are usually placed 


at the top of each page to give the first and last subject on that 
page. 
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ents are arranged by subject headings 


and with many subject divisions. First, select the volume, the 
the subject on which you are 


guide letters of which correspond to 
seeking information, and turn to the proper alphabetical place 
in its pages. If you do not find it, perhaps a reference (called a 
cross reference) will be there directing you to another place. 
If not, turn to the complete index, which will probably be in the 
last volume or in a separate column devoted entirely to index 
purposes. Long articles are usually divided into sections, with 
a sub-heading to properly label each such section or subdivision. 
These subdivisions are not always in alphabetical order, so here $à 
again you may find it more efficient to use the general index. € í 
You will encounter references which say gee”? or “see also” 


followed by the specific subject heading which you will find 
for the information 


elsewhere. These should be followed uP, 
you need may be distributed under several different entries. 
To find information about a person, use his last name to locate : 
it through the guide letters oF the index. Geographical names "General Index 
such as lakes, gulfs, capes, mountains, and the like are entered 
according to the distinguishing name of each, as “Hatteras, 
Cape,” “Superior, Lake,” and so 0n- 
In the index of one widely used enc 
used after the page numbers to indicate on W 
the information is to be found. The letter i 
part of the first column and 6 the lower part. Map references 
are given also in this fashion: (11-214H3)- This means that 
you may locate the place on the map in volume 11, page 214. 
By locating the letter H on one margin and the figure 3 on the 
Other and running an imaginary line into the map from each, you 


will find the particular area in which the point in question is 
ult the preface in the encyclo- 


lo 

cated. We suggest that you cons! S 
Pedia you commonly use so as tO become thoroughly familiar 
Wi 

th the symbols and index methods used. 


The encyclopedia’s cont 


yclopedia, small letters are 
hat part of the page 
signifies the upper 


7 -N 
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Other Reference Resources. — Your attention should be 


called to a few other valuable references in addition to encyclo- 
pedias. We list these: 


1. World Almanac. The most comprehensive of the American 
almanacs of miscellaneous information. Contains social, industrial, 
Political, financial, religious, and educational information. Index 
at front of volume. 

2. Statesman’s Yearbook. A manual of information about govern- 
Ments. Arranged (a) British Empire, (b) United States, (c) other 
countries in alphabetical order. 

3. Statistical Abstract of the United States. A publication of the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce giving statistical 
tables covering several years. 

4. Official Congressional Directory. Gives information about the 
United States government and the members of Congress. 

5. Who’s Who in America. Contains brief biographies of noted 
living Americans. There is also “Who’s Who” which does the same 
thing for Great Britain. 


6. Lippincott's Biographical Dictionary. Covers all nations and 
Periods including mythological characters. 
7+ Reader’s Handbook (Brewer). 


Includes famous names of fiction, 
list of authors, proverbs 


, Plots, stories, and poems. 2 
8. Outline of Science (Thompson). A collection of articles written 
by specialists in language suitable for the general reader. 

In addition, there may be cited reference sets of the encyclo- 
pedic type covering science (Book of Popular Science, 16 vol- 
umes), history (Vew Larned History for Ready Reference, 
Reading, and Research, 12 volumes), literature (Warner Library 
of the World’s Best Literature, Ancient and M odern, 45 volumes), 
and geography (Lands and Peoples, by Thompson, 7 volumes). 
There are also atlases, books of familiar quotations, dictionaries 
of music and musicians, dictionaries of synonyms, and books on 
mythology, to name afew. Find out what the resources of your 
©wn school library are in the fields described here. You will 


Probably find valuable material that you did not realize was 
available to you. 
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QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


_ I- Make a list of four to six references of a general type available 
ìn your library under the following heads: (1) Science, (2) Govern- 
ment, (3) Geography, (4) History, (5) Biography, (6) Literature, 
(7) Music, (8) Art, (9) Industry. 

2. Make a list of all the new word: 
week. Look up their meanings in the dictionary an 
Sentence. 

3- Determine the average number of 
Compare this with the rates of several 0 

4. What are the chief uses of a dictionary ? 


5- What is a thesaurus? 


s you encounter within the next 
d use each in a 


words you read per minute. 
ther members of your class. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
LEARNING WITHOUT TEXTBOOKS 


Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books. 
— WILLIAM COWPER 
It would be a mistake to believe that you will get all of your education 
from textbooks and from the library. Many adults will testify that they 


: A her itself 
have received important training from other sources, The school ait 
has other methods than these, notable among which is the development 
school clubs. 


All Learning Is Not Bound Up in Textbooks. — In the early 
days of history it was quite common to have schools without 
textbooks. The schools of old Athens in Greece, for example, 
were of this sort. The schoolmaster dictated the lessons and the 
pupils wrote them down, or very frequently learned by heart 
what the master dictated. Ink and parchment were used by 
the pupil in making his own school books from what the master 
outlined. All that the pupil learned came out of the mind of 
the teacher, whereas today there are hundreds of textbooks from 
which you may get a large part of your instruction. , 

Yet you should not feel that al] of education is bound up 1n 
textbooks. “Book learning” is only a part of the program 
which the modern school sets up for you. That does not mean 
any lack of confidence in textbooks. It merely means that out- 


side your books and your regular recitations, there are other 
forms of training that you must have. 


Training Your Physical Self. —In the first place, there is 
the matter of training your physical self — developing your body 
186 
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If you have had in the elementary 


grades a regular program of physical education, you will take 
this as a matter of course when you find it now in your high 
school program. If it is entirely new to you, you may think it 
foolish to spend time on such a subject. That will be because 
you haven’t tried it out. After you get into this kind of training 
you will be enthusiastic about it. Physical education will 
develop muscles that you didn’t know you had, it will straighten 
your shoulders and deepen your chest, it will give you a straight 
appearance and more grace of movement, it will open up to you 
interesting games and other means of physical recreation. 
You can learn from a textbook how to be healthy, but the surest 
way to have health is to put the body through its paces. This 
is what physical training makes possible. You should be enthu- 


siastic about this kind of training. 


for strength and health. 


Learning to Get Along with People. — Another thing that you 
do not learn from a textbook is how to get along with your fellow- 


pupils and with the school authorities. This means learning 
how to be a citizen, because getting along with one’s fellow- 
citizens and one’s government is one of the big responsibilities 
of adults, You will find in the years of school just ahead of 
you very definite opportunities to learn to live with people. 
You will have to get along with your teachers and with your 
classmates and schoolmates. You will have to learn to live 
with people in the classroom and on the athletic field. You 
will be pretty largely on your own resources in this part of your 
education. You may get a few sharp lessons from your fellows, 
but you will have to set many of your own standards. Somehow 
or other you must learn as a school citizen to be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, respectful, and courageous. 

You may be attending a school where there is pupil self- 
government. If so, you will find that you have a voice in making 
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rules for the control of the school and in securing the enforce- 
ment of these rules. A student council elected by the students 
corresponds to the council elected in a city or village to pass 
ordinances for the control of the city. If your school is organized 
in this way, you will find it very much worth your while ie 
take an interest in its success. Try to use good judgment 1n 
voting for candidates for the council and try to observe faithfully 
all the rules which the council makes. It is another way of 
learning a vital lesson without a textbook. You will be having 
an experience in a small way which is almost exactly like the 
experience of the adult who shares in the burden of government 
by going to the polls to vote each election day. 


School Clubs. — One of the remarkable new things in Ameri- 
can high schools is the plan of having a great variety of school 
clubs to which pupils may belong. In these clubs you can find 
Some form of activity which appeals to some particular interest 
that you have — which deals with one of your hobbies. du 
to show you what a great variety of such clubs can be organized, 
here is a list from one school: Airplane, Art Needle, Astronomy, 
Athletic Club (Boys), Athletic Club (Girls), Band, Basketry, 
Bird, Book, Book Lovers, Boy Scouts, Camera, Camp Cookery, 
Camp Craft Club, Campfire Girls, Capital Club, Cartooning, 
Chemistry, Crafts, Crocheting, Debating, Dancing (Girls), 
Dickens, Dramatics, Drawing and Illustration, Electrical, 
Embroidery, First Aid, Folk Song and Dance, French, Gift, 
Glee, Handicraft, Hiking (Girls), How It Is Made, Illustrators, 

N Indoor Games, Ingenuity, Kipling, Kite, Knitting, Know Your 
Wy City, Know Your Industries, Landscape Gardening, Lend a 

ay, Hand (Christmas Club), Linoleum Engraving, Local History, 
(Sz Laundry, Life, Metal, Military, Millinery, Mythology, Musical 
Appreciation, Needle Craft, New Invention, Newspaper, Oper- 
etta, Orchestra, Paper Weaving, Pencil Drawing, Pen Lettering, 
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Penmanship, Proficiency, Piano, Pottery, Poultry, Public 
Speaking, Radio, Rag Rug, Reporters, Santa Claus, Senior 
Corps (Boys), Senior Corps (Girls), Science, Scrap Book, Scout- 
craft, Short Story, Screen, Shorthand, Sketching, Social (Boys), 
Spanish, Story Telling, Study Club, Success Club, Swimming, 
Tatting, Tennis, Travel, Up-to-Date, Violin (Advanced), 
Violin (Beginners), Watch Your Speech, Wild Animal, Wild 
Flower, Willing Workers. 

In another school there are su 
tion. The Repair Club keeps broken chairs and other f 
and fixtures in order and saves the home many annoyances and 


The Nutrition Club enrolled in its mem- 
ds underweight. 


ch clubs as Repair and Nutri- 
urniture 


Considerable expense. 
bership pupils who were from 5 to 20 poun 
After four months all but two in this club were ofnora 


for their age and height. 


al weight 


Clubs Aid You to Develop Your Interests. — School people 
believe these clubs are one of the ways that will help you to use 
Your leisure moments in a satisfactory Way- So, it may be 
Possible for you in your school to cultivate your radio interest 
bY going into a club with other boys who are also radio “fans.” 
If you like to embroider or do other fancy work, you will doubt- 
less have an opportunity to join with other girls in a club of this 


kind. Tf it is music or camera craft, good books, or wild life, 
hat you might have, 


or any one of a dozen or more hobbies that yo" 
you will find others who have enthusiasms similar to yours. 
The Opportunity to get together with these other like-minded 

Arid People is a splendid one for you: 
ings from them and you will all work together to learn much 
tarted with your club. 


t 
a Not one of you knew when you § 
_ 04 certainly would be very foolish to hang back and refuse to 


Join a club of some kind, when your school offers you the chance. 
you are bashful, you will soon forget about it when you join 
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with others who are “all w 


rapped up” in the same thing you 
are. 


In a western junior high school one boy found his way into 
an art club and there discovered his real ability to draw and 
paint. Through his work along this line, principally the prac- 
tical tasks of painting signs and lettering show windows, he has 


Supported his widowed mother and her three children and has 
kept himself in school. 


Other School Organizations. — Even if there are not clubs 
in your school, there are splendid opportunities to receive valua- 
ble training apart from the regular school subjects. There are 
literary societies in which you may develop skill in speaking in 
public and debating teams on which you can receive still more 
thorough training. There is a band or an orchestra or both, a 
glee club or a school chorus, in which your talent for music may 
be developed. There is a school newspaper or magazine for 
which you may write, or on the Staff of which you may serve, 
and thus train yourself in English and in expression. There A 
a range of athletic activities, in some of which you may finc 
your big chance, Other opportunities will vary with the indi- 
vidual school. The point is, though, that you will find excellent 
educational opportunities outside your books, and most of them 
are unusually attractive, Only a dolt would overlook this 
chance. See that you get your share of this kind of learning. 


Clubs Call for Some Stud. 
yourself that there will be rea 
many of these clubs. 
the particular lines of 
you join, you'll never 
would, in fact, be no 
remember, though, t 
about how to learn 


y- — Perhaps you should remind 
ding and study in connection with 
But as long as you are enthusiastic gnout 
work taken up in the club or clubs which 
murmur about the extra reading. There 
way of stopping you from doing it. Just 
hat all the advice in the last few chapters 
ought to be followed in your club reading 
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and special study. You like this work so much that you don’t 
think of it as study, but use some of these practical helps just 


the same. You will be greatly pleased at the better results 


you will get. You can learn without textbooks but you can’t 


learn without some kind of study. 
QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Make a list of all the things you can think of that you have not 


learned from textbooks. 


2. What are the advantages of school clubs? 
3- In what school activities can you most readily learn how to get 


along with people? 
4. What can be learned in football? in basketball? in debate? 


5- Show why there is educational value in travel. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


UNDER ONE TENT 


Practice study rules; merely knowing them is not enough. 


— W. B. BLISS 


The author applies to this whole secon 


d part the principle of organiza- 
tion which he has recommended to you. 


In addition, you are provided at 
a complete summary of all the study suggestions made, with occasion 
additional advice not given in the study chapters. 


Introduction. — It has not been so long since you thrilled a 
the coming to town of the circus. There under the “big top, 
as circus parlance has it, you were treated to a glittering array 
of sights and entertainment, We do not hold out the hope that 
this chapter has any close resemblance to a circus, but we do 
borrow our figure of speech, “under one tent” from that source. 
And there the comparison ends. ae 

Figures of speech, by the way, represent a form of thinking 
about subject matter: They frequently involve comparisons, 
as in this instance. We might have headed this chapter, 
“Summary of Study Suggestions,” because the aim is to bring 
together here in convenient form all the ideas previously pre- 
sented. But a figure of speech is more interesting and gets 
attention more readily. “Under one tent,” the circus barker 
assures you, they have everything —‘‘all for one price of 
admission.” And so “under one tent” (i.e., in this one chapter) 
we have everything that was previously encountered in twelve 
chapters. It is a convenient summary for you and has inks 
advantage of including a few added suggestions in connection 


with several of the points. It would be an index to this section 
192 
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if page numbers were included, but we are leaving that as an 
exercise for you. 

Your Rule Book. — You will note in this chapter the applica- 
tion of the organizing principle which was discussed in Chapter 


XXII. Observe how much more helpful this is to you than if 
we had merely enumerated fifty study suggestions without any 
system or order whatsoever. To use another figure of speech, 


it is your rule book of study, quite as important for that great 


game as the football or basketball rule book is in those fields of 
do not give you the 


sport. But the football or basketball rules 
key to proficiency in those sports; they give you only the 
Tegulations, the laws of the game. You may be letter perfect 
in the rules but yet not be a good football or basketball player. 
Playing proficiency is a technique that you get another way. 
This rule book is more significant; it gives you the laws or rules 
ye study, and the rules deal with actual technique, so the result 
1s increased proficiency in learning. Here they are: 
Your MENTAL AND PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 

1. Do not worry. Do each day’s school work as well as you can, 
trying, of course, to improve your methods. Be reasonably content 
mon the results. Discontent will arise from time to time, and should, 
i ut do not let it fester into a state of WOITY, which is a negative atti- 
T When you are dissatisfied with your accomplishments, take 

€ Positive attitude of determination to improve Yonn study methods. 

2. Get sufficient sleep: 84 to 94 hours js desirable for the high 


School student. i 
ise, Do not concentrate on study to the exclusion of physical exer- 
fee Sure you are not suffering from Be cat chad 

out ha ie those of eyes or teeth. y 4 
u feel listless, consider 


5- PE 
ga is a foe to good § d. Malnutrition can 


wheth 
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Your ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING 
6. You must want to learn. 


your own benefit and not to ac 
relate it to your 


Prove to yourself that study is for 
commodate someone else. Try to 
own aims or ambition in life. 

7. Do not think of study merely in terms of quizzes, tests, and 
examinations. T ry to put a valuation upon it in terms of five, ten, 
or twenty years from now. $ 

8. Make it an article of your faith that facts, ideas, and principles 
acquired now are the stuff with which you will do your thinking. 
Then, too, all learning is associative and what you know makes it 
easier to know more, just as though each ide: 
ber of hooks on it on which other ideas could be hung. 


10. Remember that how you learn is 
than what you learn. An efficient working method will serve you 
throughout life, but many of the things you learn will not. 


tr. Be systematic about Study by making a study schedule for 
yourself. Habit then comes to your aid. 


PROPER WORKING CONDITIONS 


12. Avoid surroundings which distract your attention. A quiet gor~ 
ner or a room plainly furnished, a good work-table and a straight chair, 
the necessary books, paper, and pencils — these are what you need. 

13. Lay out your study materials in systematic order on your 
table or desk, Put away all books and papers that are not needed 
for the lesson on which you are engaged. 

14. Take an easy, not a slouching, position in your seat. 

15. For reading, it is best to have the light above and behind you: 
For writing, the light should come from a point in front of or opposite 
you and to your left (unless you are left-handed) to avoid shadows 
on your paper. oe 

16, A temperature of 68 degrees (never above 70 degrees) is ideal 
for Study purposes. Air too dry or too stale is bad. A pan of water 
in the room will correct the former ; raising the window for a few 
moments cures the latter. 


17. Give your mind a Test between subjects. Four or five minutes 
should be allowed. 
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i Tur Act or STUDY 


The Assignment. è : 

18. Exact understanding of the assignment is the first step in 
Study. Listen carefully when the assignment is given and be clear 
as to what is to be done. Take notes, especially on matters particu- 
larly emphasized by the instructor. If you are in doubt on any point, 


Consult the instructor. 


19. Work on the next day’s assignment immediately —_ 
class if you have a vacant period because it is then fresh in your min 


and your interest is greater. 
Getting under Way. 


20. Take on the attitude of attention and sit up in a ster A 
Way as soon as you take your seat for study. Go throug} 


of going to work by opening your book to the proper page and getting 
Sut any other needed materials. ; 
| : rii k . Do 
21. Follow up this attitude of attention with a ig a 
Rot fidget and putter around but plunge in. Interes 
Will soon take hold of x 
you. 
22. Set a time limit for yourself for any particular lesson and then 4 
try to live up to i better it. 
p to it or even to better . 
rapidly for a few sentences. This faster reading deman F 


tion and drags your mind back to the job. 


Methods of Procedure. i à 
24. Do not make your study periods too short, but a A e 

requiring a number of hours ought to be mastered in eE eae a 
25. Find out whether it is better for you to do the hardest p 

the lesson first or the easiest, and proceed Spins to correct 
26. Seek out your weaknesses and spend time trying 
em. 

27. Over-learn the important things in the lesson. ntrate on its 

BR). Coarer the lesson as a whole first and then conce 

Several parts, ity of your lesson and 
205 An outline hel Ips you to appreciate the unity © y our > : Fs 

the relationship between its various parts. Use it particularly for 


extensive and rather difficult material. 


os 


i) 
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30. Take the attitude of carefully reflecting upon the facts, a 
ions, or theories that you encounter in your study. Spend a part 0 
your study time in thus thinking over what you have read. ee 

31. Ask yourself questions, when you have completed significa 
Parts of the lesson or the whole of it, to determine your mastery- 
Discuss the subject matter with others whenever possible. tate 

32. Seek for ways to apply newly acquired knowledge and to rela! 
it to what you already know. the 

33. Avoid memorizing exact statements in your text ; recast a 
ideas in your own words. You may, however, memorize definition 
of technical terms, formulas, dates, and like items of exact fact. F 

34. In extended memory work, learn by wholes instead of by par 
and give especial attention to places where you hesitate. : ley 

35- Organize facts by picking out the important points or Teg 
principles and grouping with each the details that relate to it. W! 


x ic way. 
that is not practicable, group them in some other systematic way 
Thus memory is aided. 


36. Take concise notes, 
sible, on all outside readin; 
into outline form, . 

37. Strive to improve your reading skill. Ability to read rapidly 
increases retention. ly to 

38. Think of the class session as a place to learn, not ape ia 
recite, and do active thinking about the subject matter as it unfo 
in class discussion or lecture. 


A ; ou 
39. Make a rapid review of your study in one subject before y 
take up another, k ful 
40. Study independently. Working with a classmate is pe 
only for quizzing each other to determine mastery. When you Sa 
the work of someone else and convert it to your own use, you 
nothing to your own education. . ost 
41. Put the most time and attention on the points that are m 
difficult. f 
3) to 
42. Study with an open mind, but not a gullible one. Be e 
question the author’s assertions, but be unwilling to reject thei aie 
you have adequate reasons, Distinguish between facts and opi Bil 
43. Facilitate your learning by underlining important ce 


5 ideas 
ideas, jotting down marginal comments, and noting related i 
which occur to you. 


s- 
in your own phraseology as much as P 
gs and follow it by organizing your ni 
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_ 44. For clear thinking, understand your problem, make supposi- 
tions about how it may be solved, consider what results would follow 


each supposition, and prove the correctness of one of them. 


USING ALL THE TOOLS 

In the Text, 

45. Make habitual use of pictures, sketches, graphs, maps, charts, 

and footnotes in your text. Do not overlook the value of the index. 

46. Make chapter summaries in outline form or in a narrative 

Paragraph. Do this before reading the summaries in your text and 
then compare. 


Outside the Text. 
_ 47. Be a good observer — look and learn. Get clear original 
Impressions, 

full variety of informa- 


_ 48. Know how to get from the dictionary its 
tion and form the dictionary habit. 


49. Form the reference habit. Encyclopedias, general reference 


books, and magazines will be most useful after you have acquainted 
yourself with their possibilities and learned how to get facts from them. 
So. Participate in school activities to learn important things not 


tk the curriculum or to apply and intensify your learning in the regular 
Subject matter fields. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Make an index for these study suggestions by listing their num- 
bers from one to fifty and writing opposite each the number of the 


Page on which it was previously presente ts 
| 2. Review of the previous chapters will reveal a few minor study 

hints not included in this summary — make a list of them. 
are already observing with 


c 3. Pick out ten study rules which you 4 5 
Onsistency. Pick out ten which you need to emphasize more in 


your practice, 
4. Select fifteen study rules which are the most important from 
your own standpoint. 
ply most helpfully to the 


5- Formulate a ich will ap! 

; set of rules which w1 

Subject in which your vanes are lowest. Consult your teacher of 
at subject for advice after you have made up your list. 
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6. Write a paragraph describing your own experience in practicing 
one or more rules of study that you have not previously used. 
7. Discuss what you consider to be the most common study faults. 


YOUR SCORE CARD ON EFFICIENT LEARNING 


Directions. — A perfect score on each of the twenty items in this list 
is 5 points. Your own score on any of the items may be as high as 5 
or as low as o. You are to grade yourself. If you grade too high, 
you will only be unfair to yourself. Since a number of the questions 
can be answered by either “yes” or “no,” it might seem that your 
score in such cases would be either 5 oro. However, there will be 
many cases where you will honestly feel that your affirmative answer 
is not as positive as it should be; you will, therefore, set down 4 


z d 
or 3, or perhaps even 2 or 1, as your rating. Your total score shoul 
be at least 75 to be satisfactory. 


erect YOUR 
PScone SCORE 
1. How well can you describe what goes on inside 


EPO SUE MIN Gan, ny ER Eea EEEE stigmata aera ain g wah 
2. Do you attend to your bodily welfare as an aid to 

Pe a claret a eE i A e - iniia 
3- Do you sit with the light above and behind you 

WHEN VOUSTUAY. Pig s+ aienak ana aED Se i 
4. Do you clear your desk or table of all unnecessary 

articles when you start to work?...........-6+ Se ioe 
S$» Can you concentrate? ccc és we sae alari E ae E ginei 
6. Do you have a Study schedule Pw. su asa ein in Bila) Serer 
7- Do you understand the aim of every lesson be- 

Sore VOW Study nia aar a le nesree as oes aS E eee 


- Do you know whether you should do the diffi- 
cult or the easy parts of a lesson first?........- 5 


- Do you learn your lessons better than necessary 
for recitation purposes ? . 


E a aes 5 aaa 
- Do you give your mind a rest between subjects? Bo ges 
- Do you read over the lesson as a whole first? . . . EO Winall 
- Do you know how to outline a lesson and how to 

take NOES os css cy 56 sss inte as Baw ase wae RO Go eee 


- Do you ask yourself questions on the lesson or 


try to make some definite application of facts 
learned? 


14. 


15. 
16. 


I7: 


18. 
19. 


20. 
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Do you try to understand whatever you attempt 


toimemodzé? ks simie eie m En 
Do you memorize by 
Do you follow any de' 
the solution to a problem 
Do you use the dictionary to look up the mean- 
ing or pronunciation of new words, and can you 


Iicete's word quickly Pose. sees e ana 
ok carefully 


Do you handle your textbo 

Do you use library books to supplement your 

textbooks?......-..ee gawas manr 

Are you a regular reade 

and magazines? . -eee T 
Matala «sc iar rone paaa 
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SCORE 


ScorE 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
BEING LIKABLE 


He who sows courtesy reaps 


A good deed is never lost. 
hindness gathers love. 


friendship, and he who plants 
— BASIL 


Fri : $ 
riends are essential to a normal, happy life, yet certain people, indeed 
e and keep friends. This 


man: 
chapt People, seem to find it difficult to mak 
er points out certain accepted means of making yourself more likable. 


If i; 

ad lack friends, this chapter may help you to acquire them. If you 
may a have friends, it may help you to retain them and suggest how you 
elp others less fortunate than you in the matter of friendships. 


oa Relations with Others. — Life is a continuous series of 
kin à cts with other people for everyone except the hermit, 
this ay he has no assurance of constantly avoiding people in 
suc ge when no fastness is too remote for the adventuring 
ie Pe of you are born with a greater aptitude than your 
hs sas or “getting on” with people, 50 for many there is need 
Soa ivate this ability. Those with great natural aptitude 

SS how to direct their social talents properly j 
A Aireen in this old problem has sprung DRIE recent DARL 
Tahun g ago Dale Carnegie’s book; How to Wit Fi riends and 
Your = People, became a best seller practically over night. 
sith ce ta of skill in your dealings and your relationships 
ican a people will have to be built upon a real interest in 
is E No cynical attitude, n° notion that humanity 
a ess and that society is definitely on the down grade, 
ma ee. mantle of congeniality that will long mask your 
gs can be thrown over such & point of view. Granting 
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gre 
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that you like people, you can by conscious effort add to your 
expertness in getting along with them. 

You know that you like to associate with young people who 
have tastes and interests similar to your own. People, young oF 
old, will hold you in higher regard if you display some interest 
in their work or their hobbies. If you will take the attitude 
that there is so much to learn in life that you will probably be 
well repaid by showing interest in the other fellow’s thinking 
and accomplishments, you will not be guilty of any manufactured 
politeness when you lead conversation into such channels. And 
it goes without saying that the other fellow is secretly flattered 
by your interest in him and rates you much higher in his esteem 
asaresult. If he is an adult, he will think of you as an unusually 
worthy young person. Everyone, you included, is more inter 
ested in himself, his home, and his possessions than in anything 
else in the world. To suppress yourself in favor of the other 
fellow’s ego is a habit that will contribute mightily to your 
happy and successful association with others. 

You will observe more and more as you grow older how much 


people appreciate your remembering their name or their name 


and initials, as occasion requires. We refer, of course, to people 
whom you meet infrequently. A man walked into the writer’s 
office one day and, upon being called by name, replied, with 4 
pleased look on his face, “How did you know my name?” The 
explanation is not important, but the pleasure he took in being 
recognized by one whom he did not expect to know him is highly 
important. It is typical of the way any person feels. Our 
names are our identifying labels, and we earnestly crave to-be 
identified — to be singled out as an individual from the teeming 


A) mass of humanity. 


We commend to you not only the practice of congenial eom- 
panionship with your schoolmates, but also conscious attention 


~ to friendly conversation with adults. Do not be self-conscious 
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i 
and ill at ease when in the presence of older people. Show that 


ee care for their conversation and they will likely reciprocate 
Eao to hear from you. Actually, all of us grown-ups try 
hen, sever the tie that binds us to our youth and so we, in turn, 
a natural instead of a feigned interest in your own experi- 

ences and ideas. 
terete endeavor to be frie 
say ‘‘How do you do?” or 


perf 2 i 
unctory manner. To do so 15 to in 


you care little or nothing for the person addressed. Puta smile 
too, for that matter. A 


in i“ 
3S your voice and on your face, 
eerful salutation makes the person saluted feel better and 
article of faith the 


ndly in greeting all people. 
“Hello” in an indifferent or 
dicate quite plainly that 3 


elevates you in his regard. Adopt as an 
Principle that if a person is to be greeted at all, he is worth 
able. 


t 
he best effort of which you are cap 


The Urge for Friendship. — With you and with all others, 
tes and old alike, the desire for friends is & natural desire. 
fri e persons want more friends than others, some want green 
ends, but the desire for companionship is strong with most of 


us, 
That we occasionally meet & person who professes the 
ginal statement. 


Rpt , only gives strength to our ori : ; 
T e friendly with all but value your own friendship so highly 
= you will not try to make & “pal” of everyone. Between 
ee or girls close friendships ae natural. Often they start 

h childhood and continue until death. In olden times a 


certai sme EA 
tain man under sentence of death asked permission to visit 
n. That permission was 


his di 

ee family before his execution, Tha Phi 

and t ie his friend offered to remain 1n prison in his place 

ai o be executed if the man did not return in a definite number 

TEN The visit was made but 07 the return trip the man 

ahaa How it all ended happily ÎS the story of a great 
p, that of Damon and pythias- You should read it and 
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the story of Jonathan and David. Such friendships are freely 


given, yet you cannot buy them. Be certain that your friends, 


your class friends, your “pals,” are what they should be. Then 
stick to them. 


Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. 


We vary in our ability to win and keep friends. This variance 
may be due to natural or acquired ability, but it exists. Some 
people seemingly make friends without conscious effort; others 
have to work at it. This chapter concerns both groups. 


Early Associations Helpful. — If we were writing for parents, 
we should stress the importance of early associations in develop- 
ing the ability to make friends. Certainly, the activities of 
youth demand companionship and tear down natural or artificial 

f barriers to such companionship. Self-consciousness, timidity, 
; envy, self-pity are seldom much in evidence in a group of young 
children in the care-free abandon of play. But, for some reason, 
school experience develops in certain students a tendency t° 
retreat from the normal impulses of their younger days. These 
Students grow into the frightful experience of loneliness. Some- 
times this retreat is brought about by circumstances, physical 
and geographical, difficult to combat. But too frequently it 
is permitted to develop because of thoughtlessness on the part 
Ms of parents, teachers, and classmates. 


Use Your Friends. — In later paragraphs we shall make 
Specific suggestions as to how you may make yourself ae 
likable, but right now we want to urge you to use your friends. 
Use them but do not misuse them. Up to a certain point, people 
will like you better if they can do things for you, because doing 
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things for others gives satisfaction to the doer. This satisfaction 
may not always be of a desirable type, but nevertheless it exists, 
and you thereby frequently make yourself more likable to others. 
by permitting them to serve you. A good salesman knows this 
and permits prospects to help him even though he knows that 
by so doing he is merely allowing the prospect to develop a feeling 
of superiority because he is able to help the salesman. Only 
the unwise or inexperienced salesman attempts too much service 
for his prospect, because above all else he does not wish the 
Prospect to feel any inferiority in the sense that he is receiving 


rather than giving. 

Up to a certain point, then, 
They will enjoy serving you, especial š 
in you evidence of sincere appreciation. And if you are sincerely 
appreciative, you will not misuse your friends by overworking 
their desire to give service. In due time you will have opportu- 
nity to render service, and thus the ties of real friendship are 


established. If you have friends, use them properly, make them 
hem. Avoid or discard pride, 


feel that you sincerely need t i i 
self-sufficiency, or a feeling of superiority, if you wish to keep 
friends. Be needful. 


it is wise to use your friends. 


y if they are able to detect 


n extremely likable boy, and 

We shall discuss Frank first 
facts that we can tactfully 
e class at 


Likable People. — Frank is a 
Helen is a lonely, unhappy gitl- 
in the hope that we may discover 
permit Helen also to discover. They are in the sam 
high school, but they seem to live in different worlds. 

Frank is perhaps the most popular boy in high school. His 
parents are in less than moderate circumstances and Frank, 
therefore, carries a morning papet route to help out on the family 
budget. He is not handsome, nOr is he favored particularly in 
other physical qualities. In height he is a little less than average 
and he lacks sufficient athletic prowess tO make the first team. 


some 
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His clothes are very ordinary, 
seldom loafs with the co 
like him. 

Frank enjoys folks. 


; r e 

certainly not expensive. i 
i o 

rner gang, but all its members seem 


He smiles spontaneously and has a 
fine sense of humor. His clothes are always pressed and his 
shoes are always shined. His features are regular and clean cut, 
his voice is exceptionally pleasant. When he is excited, he 18 
inclined to stutter slightly, apparently to his own enjoyment as 
well as that of his friends. He looks clean, honest, and depend- 
able, which partly explains why he is always being elected us) 
Some office. He makes good, but not unusual, grades, yet a 
teachers are always inclined to give enthusiastic reports abou 

him. He has wona place in the school band and on the debating 


Fists : h. 
team, although he has little natural ability in music or speec 
He looks forward to a teaching career. 


, 
A Lonely Girl. — As we have told you, Helen is in Frank’s 
class. But she is not of it. Helen somehow has started off on 
the wrong foot. She intensely desires friends, yet has very few- 
And those few do not really like Helen as she now is, but rather 


assert a friendship because of happier associations in child- 
hood. 


; R ith 
Helen comes from a good home and is decently equipped wit! 


clothes and spending money, although she is in no way ea 
aged to extravagance. Her former grades indicate high inte! 

lectual capacity and above-normal scholastic achievement. 
But within the last two years Helen has grown slightly earn 
than other girls and has taken unto herself an overdose of self- 
pity. She magnifies this supposed defect, for she is really good- 
looking, indeed striking in appearance, and wears iclothes 
well. This state of mind leaves her with an unwillingness 
to mingle freely with other girls. She not only has become 
tragically self-conscious about her weight, but she has also 
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refused to take steps toward removing that self-consciousness. 
She has permitted this resentment to grow upon her until 
her school work has suffered and she is, in addition to making 
herself miserable, also punishing her parents by mean-spirited 


actions, 

It would be better if Helen’s loneliness took the form of 
temporary increased devotion to studies and a somewhat 
Teserved manner of speaking. But, instead, she has been trying : 
to cover up with cutting remarks at home and in school, by &¥ 


Occasional unseemly and boisterous talk and laughter in a crowd, 
more conspicuous than 


by cultivating dress and appearance | 
attractive. Above all, she has diverted her intelligence from 
Perceiving the many things for which she should be thankful, 
with the result that life has become very dismal for her: 

All this will change for Helen if and when she permis Teann 
and common sense to take possession of her speech and actions. 
Few people lack entirely the ability to make friends. In the 
Next few paragraphs we shall point out some specific suggestions 


for accomplishing this. 


— Here are some tips about 


Physical Factors in Personality. i 
r all: 


Personality factors that are possible fo 


aii Guard your health. We refer specifically to 
should follow. 
& Brush your teeth regularly. 
` Take frequent baths. 
Keep hands and face clean. 
Eat sufficient food of the right sort- 
Keep regular hours. 
Get sufficient exercise indoors and out. 
Take care of your fingernails. 
Keep your hair neat. 
Avoid alcohol and tobacco- 
ultivate correct and graceful po 
Get professional assistance for Ph 


daily health habits 


sture- b 
ysical handicaps. 


POs FE we RoS 
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2. Impressions are important. 
a. Learn to choose 
wear them. 


b. Remember that clothe: 
your purse as well as your p 


c. Cultivate 
devot: 


to 
proper clothes and to know when and how 


s to 
s should be appropriate and suitable 
erson. 


Pry . ye are 
gracious manners. This is so important that w 
ing several chapters to it. 


d. Girls, learn the secre 

e. Voice and 
Chapter XXX. 

f. Learn to smile. 


t of proper makeup. See 
speech should be cultivated and controlled. 


Develop your sense of humor. 


Mistaken Notions. 


about Popularity and 
notions find expressio 
are typical : 


1. “Loud” Dress. You all know the “loud” dresser whose ern 
can be “heard for a mile.” He wants to attract attention i te 
self, but mistakenly attracts the wrong kind of attention. a this 
wonders why he is not invited to certain places. Ifa girl wean 
respect, she is likely to be “cut” even harder than a boy and ro 
ence deeper mortification when she learns what the trouble is. ay 

2. Life of the Party. Most social groups have a “life of or. tie 
member who is inclined to monopolize everything. For a pa l 
may seemingly be popular, but the chances are his popularity 
be short-lived. Participate but do not monopolize. TE 

3. In Conversation. Personality is shown and popularity poula 
(or lost) in conversation. Do not forget that a conversation ey 
be two-sided and that you can probably make a good impressi ually 
being a good listener. Girls who are popular with boys have us 
learned to be good listeners. in 
4. Cinsbposis Makeup. Conspicuous makeup has its Jam 
the theater and at certain social functions. For normal occ 
conspicuous makeup too frequently makes one ea es Jestin 

5- Lack of Reserve with the Opposite Sex. Aside oe the S has 
of right or wrong, it is too bad that more girls ale z : oy Sera A 
Say and think of girls whom “all have kissed.” Lack of res 
reserve rarely wins social popularity for girls. 


r ions 
— Some people have mistaken ee 
making an impression on people. T ing 
ns in various ways, of which the follow 
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: Tact. — An old quotation runs something like this: “Talent 
is something, but tact is everything.” And in that old saying is 
a world of truth when you are studying ways to be likable. If 
you have tact, the ability to say oT do the right thing at the 
tight time, you are fortunate. If you lack tact, you may 


frequently handicap yourself. 
When you ask a tall girl if she is sti 


much she weighs, you are tactless. 
to dinner at a friend’s house when you know your acceptance 
u are tactless. And we might 


f similar lack of tact. But 
ation because it would & 

Observation and 
you to make tact- 


ill growing or a fat girl how 
If you accept an invitation 


will inconvenience your friend, yo 
enumerate dozens of illustrations © 
there would be little value to such enumer 
be difficult to advise you how to be tactful. 
experience may help you. We can only urge 
fulness an ever-present concern. 


. Your Obligation to Others. — In a brief chapter like this it is 
impossible to more than hint at the ways of developing your 
likable qualities. Certainly, we have not time or space to delve 
deeply into the secrets of personality growth. Butwe have tried 
to stress the importance to you of such development. And we 
would go a step farther. If you already are so fortunate as to 
have an enjoyable circle of friends, look around you for some 
one less fortunate and extend to him or to her a helping hand. 
All of us are inclined to be forgetful in this respect. Let us do 
better. Let us avoid snobbishness °F cliques and do everything 
in our power to make things more pleasant for others less 


fortunate. Thus, and thus only, may we justify our own good 


fortune. 
QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
w available on per- 


1. Read and study one of the many books no 


sonality development. 
2, List ten traits ofvcharacter you like in your friends. 
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3- List five defects of your own personality. 


; an 
4. Write a hundred-word characterization of some boy or m 
whose personality you particularly admire. 


q : : . an 
5- Write a hundred-word characterization of some girl or wom 
whose personality you particularly admire. 


6. Make a list for yourself of ten 


ou i ‘ove 
ou! steps yı can take to imp 
mA rself, 


À ut 
You may or may not wish to show that list to others, b 


ans me 
you may make a more useful list if you can get others to make so 
suggestions. 


7- How is it true that you have obligations to others? 
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CHAPTER XXX 
PERSONALITY 


of a man 1S to speak; that is his 
lk, which is the harmonious 
cessible of pleasures. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


n be trained 
flaws which 


VOICE AND 


In short, the first duty 
chief business in this world; and ta 
speech of two or more, is by far the most ac 


Your voice cai 


ersonality- 
ment often has 


S ; 
peech is the salesman of your P 
‘This instru 


tob 
Sa better physical instrument. 
ave the power to remedy. 


ms are doubtless very careful to adjust your radio so that 
reception is clear and the volume satisfactory for your 


heari 3 
ring. Every day you are engaged in conversation, 1n oral 


r and in asking questions. Your audience, whether it 
ee person or several, cannot tune your voice to suit their 
oe 5 They have to take you as is,” and that may leave 

o be desired. But it is happily true that you yourself 
chanism. This chapter aims to 


can 
tune your speaking me 
u how. 


int f 

erest you in doing so and to show yo 
My: Voice Is Your Fortune. — This paragraph title is adapted 
m the familiar saying that “YOU n, jopon, fortune” 
put a decision as to 


Nei 
ther assertion can be taken Jiterally, 
ter element of truth must give the 


which 
of the two has the grea 
» Jt is, in short, your 


ortune- 
personality 


credit “u 
to “your voice is your f 
mmunicates your 


voice whi 
ch, above e, CO 
tS oiher , all else, 
e face muscles, you may project 
rimaces and 


other people by g 
may use posture and 


If j 
AR are gifted with flexibl 
of your personality tO 


hum 

or ‘ 

ous shifts of expression- 
213 


Or you 


>. 
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bodily antics to get attention from your friends and acquaint- 
ances. An act of yours, with no accompanying spoken word, 
also conveys an impression of your personality to others. But 
all these are incomplete, and frequently inconclusive, methods. 
The voice is the center and core when it comes to translating 
your personality to the world. It usually operates in conjune 
tion with these other factors of expression, posture, or action, 
but it dominates them all. 

There is one frequent instance where voice becomes the only 
messenger of personality, and that is when talking over the 


s ee ; e 
telephone. Start in by thinking, every time you step to n 
phone, about making your voice pleasant during the conve 
sation. 


Use a cheerful, friendly tone, whether you are talking 
to a chum or to a total stranger. Do not fall into the uneos 
scious habit of talking more loudly than is natural to you; 
you do not need to put any extra push into your tones to get 


; ided 
them over the wires because the telephone company has provid 
M adequate current. 


J) o no 


t answer a telephone call by saying “Hello” ; announe® 
your own name, as “This is Jane Wyatt” or “This is Wyatt’s 
residence.” Do not indulge in rudenesses over the phone that 
you would never think of committing if the person at the other 
end of the line were in your presence. E 
However, the intent of this chapter is not to emphasize 
telephone manners; these will be an outgrowth of your ad- 
herence to the teachings of other chapters. We have begun 
with this only because it is the perfect example of you on parade 
as a voice, and a voice only. Are you satisfied that you would 
want to stand or fall in the world’s regard on the telephone 
test? If your answer is negative, this chapter will be worth 
a great deal to you. If your answer is “Yes,” this chapter will 


show you how you can capitalize still further on the effectiveness 
of your voice, 
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What Kind of Voice Have You Now? — There are several 
types of poor voices that we want to characterize first of all, so 
that you may check your own voice against them to determine 


whether it has a tendency toward any of these weaknesses. 
hrill voice. Do you observe that you 


First, there is the s 

Pitch your voice high? The high, shrill voice often keeps rising 
as a sentence is being uttered and ends in what is almost a 
shriek. Excitement or an effort to speak more loudly contrib- 
utes to this unpleasant effect- The shrill voice is irritating 
to the listener and repels attention- 

Another poor type we will Jabel the expressio 
voice is usually moderately pitched, but the trouble is that there 
are no variations in pitch or inflection. Words run along on the 
same dead-level of monotonous sound. The emphasis that comes 
from change in force or in pitch is altogether lacking. It is the 


type of voice that can put you to sleep if you listen to it long. 
Then there is the thin voice- Listeners get the impression 


that the possessor of such a voice is swallowing his words instead 
e Words trail away at the end 


of releasing them for general use- 

of a sentence into a meaningless conglomeration of syllables 
because not enough force is used and the talking is done too much 
in the back of the mouth. 

A fourth unsatisfactory voice İs the nasal type ou probably 

know some person who, you $3Y> «talks through his nose,” and 
ou know that the effect is unpleasant. 
5 Finally, there is the jerky voice. Tt is th 
is punctuated with gaspy Pause due to poor breath control. 
The breath runs out before a clause oF @ sentence is completed 
and pauses come at improper places, the continuity 
and connectedness of the utterance- 

There are ways to improvement for all these types of voices. 
You will find specific helps suggested throughout the remainder 


of this chapter. 


nless voice. This 


impairing 
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Breath and Voice. — You know enough about the physical 
basis of your voice to make unnecessary a physiological dis- 
cussion of larynx, vocal cords, tongue, palate, and so on. This 
is hereditary apparatus and you can do little to modify the 
aspects of your voice that arise from this basic equipment. But 
there are certain factors that you can control. 

Let us start with your breathing. Its primary purpose is, of 
course, to keep you alive, but its important secondary purpose 
is to sustain the tones of speech. Breathing for life is automatic 
and involuntary; breathing for speech is partly voluntary. 
Breathing for life is regular; breathing for speech is irregular. 
Make a test of your breathing as follows: 


Stand in good posture with your clothing not too tight around the 
waist. Place your hands on your sides with fingers toward the front 
just a little below the lower ribs and your thumbs extending back- 
ward. Take a deep breath, and if your fingers feel the abdomen 
going, in or not moving at all, you are not breathing properly. If 
your abdomen presses against your fingers as you inhale and draws 
in from them when you exhale, you are breathing properly. 


If you are not breathing properly, the burden of producing 
speech is laid upon throat muscles, with some assistance from 
the top part of your lungs only, and your tone quality is im- 
paired. Exercises in deep breathing are, therefore, useful for 
improving your speech as well as for general health values. 
Practice deep breathing as you walk. Do it while lying on your 
back in bed at night and again in the morning. (Lying on the 
floor is better because of the yielding qualities of the bed.) 
Fifteen minutes a day devoted to practice in deep breathing 
will be a wonderful help. Always breathe through the nose. 
This applies to speaking except when the time between phrases 
is too short, in which case you must inhale through the mouth. 
Practice of good breathing will cure the jerky voice and will add 
greatly to the effectiveness of any type of voice. 


F 
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Once you have assured yourself that your abdominal mu 
are playing their proper part in the breathing act, try takin, 
deep breath and use this breath in speaking a few sentences., Be 
careful not to use more breath than you need. Listen to your 
tones as you speak these sentences. If they do not satisfy you, 
try other sentences. Endeavor to secure a pleasing, musical 
resonance in your tones. Ordinarily you never consciously 
listen to your own voice. Begin to do this and to take a critical 
attitude toward what you hear in your voice, and you are thereby 
started on an improvement program. Make it your business to 
watch the vocal habits of singers and speakers and note how well 
they manage the breath. They do not seem to pay any atten- 
tion to breath, and neither will you after you improve your own 


skill. 


The Voice Mechanism. — We add just a word about the 
voice mechanism as we transfer you from the consideration of 
breath and the voice to the blending of sounds into words. At 
the upper end of the windpipe (trachea) is the voice-box (larynx). 
In this are the little bands known as the vocal cords. Forcing 
air from the lungs over and between these cords causes them to 
vibrate, producing sound. Tf the cords are relaxed, the tone is 
low; if they are contracted and tense, the tone is higher. But 
note that all the voice-box produces is tone: Ms get speech, 
the tongue, teeth, palate, throat, and the cavities of the mouth 
and head must play their role. A wide-open throat and open 
nasal and head cavities give overtones which improve the 
fundamental tone produced by the voice-box. Hence, we 
advise you to speak through the nose as much as possible for 
the purpose of adding beauty to the tone of your voice. This 
may sound slightly silly to you, because you have noted that a 
nasal voice has been included in the list of unsatisfactory types. 
The truth is that the person who is said to talk through his nose 
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does not do so enough, and the result is his so-called nasal 
twang. Consider the way a person talks when he has a bad head 
cold. His speech is thick and unnatural because the nose and 
the head cavities are badly blocked with a mucous congestion. 
Try talking aloud while you hold your nostrils pinched shut 
with your fingers; you get a “nasal” effect because the nose 
cannot give full and clear passage to the voice tones. 

If you want to note the effect of Overtones, or resonance, make 
very strong m, n, and ng sounds. Prolong them and, with lips 
closed, let the sounds escape through the nose. The resonance 
will be almost musical. Practice this exercise frequently. 
Seek medical aid if your nasal passages seem not to be properly 
open. A nasal tone is also caused by talking from the back of 


the mouth. Practice making your speech sounds come from 
the front of the mouth, 


Enunciation and Articulation. — Enunciation applies to the 


individual elementary sounds used in language, of which the 
vowels are the core, Articulation refers to the joining of the 
sound elements into syllables and words. The combined effect 
of enunciation and articulation gives us pronunciation. A 
Clean, clear utterance of sounds gives pleasing enunciation. 
Slovenly, hazy, “mushy”? utterance is one of the sins to be 
avoided ; mumbling scarcely deserves the name of speaking. 
Why not practice a little in private on sounding the vowels, 
then the consonants, then each vowel in combination with the 
consonants, one by one, as ab, ac, ad, eb, ec, ed, etc. Follow this 
by sounding each consonant in connection with all the vowels, 
as ba, be, bi, bo, etc. In such practice breath support must be 
looked after and the throat kept fully open. This drill is a 
great aid to the thin voice. 

Practice of sound combinations that are difficult to utter 
rapidly will be particularly beneficial to your articulation as 
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o-called “tongue-twister” sentences 
Here are a few to say 


well as your enunciation. S 
a z 
re frequently used for this purpose- 
Tapidly : 
ST sells sea shells by the seashore. 
a saw six slim, sleek, slender saplings for sale. 
Ji ing me some ice, not some mice. 
sey thee and thou both friend and foe. X 
_ Seated on shore, she sees ships with shining sails on the shimmer- 
Ing sea. 
wae Peremptorily, authoritatively, 
i inexplicable philosophizing. 
ound the rough and rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran. 
F lourishing fragrant flowers, Felicia transfixed the spectators. 
Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers, saucy» soft, short shirts for 
Soldiers. 
Plass pick a peck of pickled peppers for Peter Piper- 
Tillchamp’s millions mark the millenn 


unhesitatingly declared it to be 


jum. 

ved from pronouncing 
nctly every individual 
tention to the part 


— valuable exercise will be deri 
a ike the following, enunciating disti 
- While doing this, pay careful at 
Played by tongue, teeth, lips, palate, and throat: Ae 
Accen: ‘ reminiscent, dirigible, 
exit, mio, probably, Uart» oe indissoluble, ee 
Fen Statistics, iridescent, lilting, irrelevant, pine ae igible, 
citate, witch, which, fiftieth, association, imperturbable- 

Voice Quality. — Resonance and pitch are the two aspects 
of vocal utterance that have most to do with our identification 
of our friends by their voices. ¥ou have already gained an 
understanding of what resonance js. Pitch refers to the position 
at Voice on the scale, whether high oF ab ap ee = 
a at the same pitch constantly, since variations come with 
x tional attitudes, but it does have a normal level of pitch. 
a much may be done to modify the pitch of the speaking 

e. If you should speak continually in one pitch, as people 
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sometimes do, you would create an effect of terrible monotony. 
This is the expressionless voice, to which reference has already 
been made. You are capable of a range of pitch; if you use 
high tones where high tones are fitting and low tones when low 
tones are in order, you will be a much more pleasing speaker. 
Conscious effort to vary your pitch is the simple and effective 
solution; practice does it. 

The volume, or intensity, of your voice is another important 
quality. It is related to breathing in that it varies with the 
amount of breath used. The element of intensity often adds 
more than mere loudness ; it is that aspect of speaking whereby 
you add force or stress to what you are saying. You energize 
your words, but not necessarily by speaking loudly; the result 
is, in fact, often obtained by lowering the voice. Attention to 
force and intensity will help both the shrill voice and the expres- 
sionless type. 

Modulation is a factor that you put to work to control the 
other aspects of voice. Modulation includes changing pitch, 
changing resonance, and changing force. Your modulation 
represents the amount of variation possible for your VONE® 
Practice to obtain variation in every other quality if you wish 


a well-modulated voice. Here again you attack the weaknesses 
of shrillness and lack of expression. 


Sibilance and Vocule. — This pair of nouns may sound just 
as meaningless as, say, Scylla and Charybdis, which is a classic 
phrase for a dilemma, originating in Homer’s Odyssey. If we 
re-label them as “hissing” and “uh-ing” you will recognize 
that they have some relation to voice. Have you ever noticed 
a person who, in talking, overstresses the “s” sounds? Tf you 
allow your voice to linger too definitely on the sounds of “s,” 
“sh,” and other similar sounds that are known as sibilants, 
you produce an unpleasant hissing effect. If you have any 
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tendency to do this, practice to avoid it. Remember that 
hissing sounds are associated with snakes, unpopular creatures 


with most people. 
More prevalent is the use 
sound which you put in when 


of the vocule — the “ah” or “uh” 
you are groping for the next word. 


“He was — ah — a very fine — ah — example of the — ah — 
supreme — ah — potentate” — you have heard that style of 


talking. It is as though the speaker felt himself under definite 
obligation to keep sound going even though words lagged. 
-loud pauses.” 


Thus he achieves an effect that we may call “out: 
Needless to say, this is annoying and even distracting to the 


listener. 

There are two remedies. The best one is to prepare yourself 
with greater thoroughness for the recitation or the speech that 
you are to make. Along with this goes improving your vocab- 
ulary, discussed in Chapter XXVI. The lack of readiness with 
an idea or a word is the pit into which the “ah” or “uh” quickly 
falls. 

A second remedy, not so fundamental as the first, is to check 
yourself consciously every time you start to t the vocule, 
until gradually you break yourself of the habit. In short, if 
you must pause momentarily for the next phrase, let that 
pause be a silent one. It will thus be by n means so noticeable. 
To use the vocule is like blowing the fogho 
you are in distress; it is, in another sense, a 
something that no one cares to buy. 


rn to announce that 
case of advertising 


r cannot give you a 


Summary. — Certainly, this one chapte: : ; 
complete course in speech improvement, but there is an in- 
h courses in the curriculum of 


creasing tendency to include spee¢ : : 
the modern high school. If such a course is among the elective 
opportunities in your school, we hope that you will see fit to 


include it in your program if at all possible. Education is 
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expression as well as impression. Expression may come through 
music, painting, dancing, physical sports, writing, and handi- 
craft, but for most of us it comes through speaking. Is not an 
effort at speech betterment decidedly worth while? 


Someone once said that to open the mouth called for a lenoe 
order of intelligence than to close it. Smile, and remember that! 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. What influence has the radio had on speech? 


2. Write an appraisal of the contribution that is made to speech 
by the face, by the eyes, and by gesture. 


3- Distinguish between the two chief uses of breathing. 


4. Characterize five leading types of unsatisfactory voices. 

5. Define “impression” and “expression.” Which do you think 
has the greater value? 

6. What are the leading factors of voice quality? 


7. Define enunciation, articulation, and pronunciation. 


kiai 
8. What is your opinion of the value of drill on “tongue-twister 
sentences? 

9. What are the weaknesses of speaking too rapidly? Of speak- 
ing too slowly? 


to. Explain how excitement affects the voice. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MANNERS, CONDUCT, AND PERSONALITY 


Hearts, like doors, will ope with case 
To very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that two of these 
Are “Thank you, sir” and “If you please.” 

— SELECTED 


closely related, so closely that it 
r describing the others. 
ity have real character 
in manners, 


y are 
ut defining © 
ble personal 

base improvement 


is ear, conduct, and personalit; 
fe ifficult to define or describe one witho 
rege manners, right conduct, and desira 

their common base. Without that 


conduct, and personality is dificult. 
flying, pattering, twisting 


“On the football field he was & 
demon, impossible to stop. Off the field a more quiet, studious, 
well-mannered lad would be hard to find.” Get the full meaning 
of the words quoted above. They were written about one of 
the most wonderful football players of all time — “a more 
quiet, studious, well-mannered Jad would be hard to find.” 
Right Conduct and Success Go Together: — Observe, please, 
what is always written or said about people upon whom we wish 
to bestow the highest praise- Notice the “write-ups” of good 
students and star athletes in your school papers. You will see 
that no matter what else may be said about a famous person, 
Some tribute is always paid to his conduct and his manners, for 
his conduct and manners have played considerable part in his 
success. 

Your Manners Portray You- — This is just as true of you as 
appear “in print,” but 


it i 
is of others. At any time you MAY 
223 
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t of pictures your friends and 
“A more quiet, studious, well-mannered 


lad would be hard to find.” We always like that to be part of 


the picture, 


Avoid “Putting on Airs.» — “Manners” is a much abused 
word. People are said to “put on manners” when they ape 
others in order to appear what they are not. “Society man- 
ners,” “company manners,” in the sense that they are “put 
on” for the time being, usually get people laughed at. For 
example, it is hard to repress merriment when we recall one 
woman’s method of “putting on airs” at a banquet. She 
had seen that ladies frequently wore or carried gloves at such 
affairs and promptly bought a pair for what she called “her first 
dip in society.” She put them on when grapefruit was served. 


Courtesy Should Be a Natural Impulse. — You have probably 
discovered that well-mannered people are natural, not apish. 
They do certain things that indicate good manners because they 
want to be courteous, respectful, and thoughtful of others. A 
boy tips his hat to a girl because he wishes to show her respect: 
Likewise he gives up his seat to an old man or helps a cripple 
across the street. Tf he is properly prodded at the right time, 
a monkey can be trained to tip his red cap — but we still know 
he is a monkey. His manners come from without, from the 
Prod of his master’s hand, and he neither knows nor cares 
whether his manners are good, bad, or indifferent, 

On the Contrary, good manners come from within and have as 
their foundation good behavior and right conduct. Of their 
importance Emerson says, “The power of manners is incessant 

< NO one can resist their influence. ... There are certain 
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manners which are learned in good society of such force that, if a 
. is everywhere welcome, though 
Without beauty or wealth or genius.” Continuing, in his essay, 
Manners, Emerson points out that manners may make the 
fortune of a youth, may marry him, in short may be the chief 
factor in his career. But always he calls attention to the fact 
that good manners are based on good behavior, come from 
within, and are merely the outward expressions of natural 


Person have them, he or she . - 


courtesy and generosity. 


Good Manners Help Everyone. — Thus if you are naturally 
kind, thoughtful, and generous, good manners will come easily 
to you. They will help you to go through life with less friction, 
will assist you in avoiding pain to others, and will aid you in 

fact, the lack of good 


giving all a proper idea of yourself. In 5 
manners is a serious stumbling block to anyone at any time. 


So true has this been that certain customs having to do with 
courtesy, respect, and politeness have grown up and are fol- 
lowed by well-bred people everywhere. These customs are 
_ Sometimes called the “conventions? and they are so generally 
accepted that not to know them and make them part of you 
is not only unfair to others but also is likely to giveithem a'wrong 
impression of you. Hence, if your heart is right, you will seek 
to make your own those customs OF “conventions” that show 
Courtesy, respect, and good breeding. By 50° doing you make 
life more pleasant for yourself and others. P 
of course, you want to appear « well-mannered. Hence, 
you want to do the right thing in the right way- To do this 
you will have to form right habits of conduct that will make 
good manners come naturally to you- Otherwise, circumstances 
will arise that will prod you into tipping your red cap as did the 
Monkey. And you do not want to 80 through life at the end of a 


string, showing manners only when someone jerks it. 
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Manners and Conduct Related. — 


So closely related that it is frequently difficult to say where one 
ends and the other begins. That is, from well-bred people m 
expect proper conduct and from ill-bred people we are incline! 

to expect less proper conduct. Most of us are pleased when we 
discover a “diamond in the rough,” but usually we are anigas 
to see the diamond polished. Indeed, the “gentleman crook, 

either of fiction or fact, is at great pains to disguise bad conduct 
with the raiment of good manners because he is BANS sd 
closely manners and conduct are related in the public eye- 


3 ir 
Never forget that good manners that are worth while have the 
origin in right conduct. 


Manners and conduct are 


Improving Personality. — What is personality and how may 
it be improved? That all of us are interested in the answer ue 
this question is evidenced by the wide sale of every kind of 
book that bears upon this subject. Here are a few definitions 


. i to 
given by some high school students when they were asked 
explain what personality meant to them.! 


“The general effect of your character, ideals, and ag a 
reflected in your attitude and the way you take with people. pie 
sonality is three-fourths one’s equipment for success and happamien 

“The individual who is negative is simply a traffic light that rad 
working — he’s there but lacks that something to make him shine, 
to direct. 


3 en m 
“Personality is all our characteristics. It distinguishes us fro 
all others and attracts them to us. 
“If others like 


you and are for you, you have it. 
“It is what pu 


ts you over anywhere. 


“It includes both ability and charm. It, sells you and makes 
friends that stick by you.” 


From the definitions given above, it is evident that personality 
is something about us that distinguishes us from others, a dis- 


1 From Theobald’s Personality and Personalysis, published by Prentice 
Hall, New York. Reprinted by permission. 
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tinctive something that may attract or repel. It may be in 


Part inherited, in part the result of environment, and in part 
the result of our own definite efforts. Your own personality 
may be described as the impression you make on others with 
It may be characterized as forceful, 
weak, negative, strong, compelling, arresting, repelling, and so 
on through quite a list of adjectives. Your personality may 
attract some and repel others. To some people you may seem 
colorless, drab, and uninteresting; to others your lack of forceful 
characteristics may make you more appealing. Most of you 


whom you come in contact. 


have some marked personality traits; others have less apparent SS 
(2. 


traits that grow on one with acquaintance 

Personality development is the keynote of the hour, and you 
hear over the radio, from the platform, and in books and maga- 
zines how a “forceful personality may be acquired in ten short 
lessons.” For a fee you can be made in 


a magnetic speaker, or an irresistible perso r 
Opposite sex. You should take all these claims with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt, yet there is little doubt that you can improve 


Your own personality by conscious, diligent effort. 


to a super-salesman, 


s chapter we have en- 


Right Character Essential. — In thi 
deavored to stress the fact that manners, conduct, and person- 


ality are not merely “ skin-deep,” but rather that they come from 
within and have as their basis the firm foundation of sincere 
character. Courage, sincerity, loyalty, honesty, faith, love, 
and a self-sacrificing, co-operative spirit are traits of character 
desirable and essential in any g004 personality. For our present 
Dutpose we must assume that you posses o wish to possess 
those traits of character. If you do possess those traits and 


others similar, you can do much to strengthen your personality 
with your friends and 


as: $ : : 
Sociates, Such a strengthening of personality may involve 


n to members of the € 
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5 her 
externals such as dress, manners, voice, appearance, and ot 


conventional devices, but these devices will not function properly 
unless based on right character. In the following chapters we 
shall make some brief Suggestions that directly or indirectly 
may be of help to you in developing a stronger and more pleasing 
personality. But keep in mind that these suggestions can bear 
little fruit unless you yourself sincerely cultivate the soil in 
which they must take root. And that cultivation is not the 


à Sa f 
occupation of the moment; rather it is the diligent labor © 
a lifetime. But it is worth while. 


Seek All Suggestions Possible. — In this chapter some 


: rs. 
attempt has been made to stress the importance of manners, 


: x fa : ; ible to 
character, and personality, but it is manifestly impossible 


Stress all the things essential to the development of such qualities. 
In succeeding chapters we shall endeavor to give some specific 
Suggestions that may be helpful, but, above all, we urge you 
now to seek such information from all possible sources. You 
can get this information from books, from parents and teachers, 
and from your own observation. “Monkey manners” are go 
desirable, because good manners come from within and are 
based on proper behavior and conduct. In closing, let us quote 


R of 
from a great educator, Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
Columbia University : 


Capacity to pass intellectual tests should rank third in CEA 
the educational progress of the student. Evidences of his charac A 
building should come first, and evidences of his good manners a p 
respect and concern for others come second; and, these E 
amount of intellectual performance of any kind should win hi 
advancement or graduation. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Explain why right conduct is an aid to success. ee 
from the lives of some men and women known to have succeeded. 
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2. Distinguish between cultivating good manners and “putting 


on airs.” 

3- Do you agree with the quotation from Emerson on the impor- 
tance of good manners? 

4. Relate manners and conduct to personality. 

5. Give three definitions of personality as stated by others and 
give one stated in your own words. 

6. Bring to class for discussion some advertisement pertaining to 
Personality development. 

7. Explain what “right character” means to you. 

8. Why is it said that strong personality must be based on charac- 


ter? Do you agree? Justify your answer. 


ç EDUCA T Oy S 
ine) 


Sir? 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


SIGNPOSTS ON THE CONDUCT HIGHWAY 


Life is not so short but that there is always time enough for 
courtesy. 


— EMERSON 


A few signposts on the conduct highway may help us to avoid some hag 
detours. Herein are trafic signs that point the way to safe travel on Toi 
and approved roadways. Also included are a few warning signals. 
should post some additional signs yourself as you go along the road. 


Abraham Lincoln, while working in a country store, walked 
several miles after closing time to give back a few pennies in 
change he had taken by mistake from a customer. He aay 
wanted to do the right thing. Just so boys and girls of high schoo 
M age generally want to do the right thing. In conduct and man 

> ners, as in everything else, a good start helps. Hence, early ™ 
your high school career you will profit by making your own desi" 
able habits of conduct. Such habits will improve your school 
work and your standing with your fellow students, will help 
you to do the right thing. Below are a few suggestions which 
may be useful to you. Think them over. 


Pay Attention. — You are required to spend a certain amount 
of time in the classroom, so do not waste it. A student whe 
keeps his eyes and ears open in class can carry his work easily 
with much less outside study. You can use the time thus saved 
to do other things that may interest you. The habit of attentive 
interest will please your teachers, will make your work easier, 


and later will come back to you in dollars and cents. Learn 
to listen, 
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, Control Your Temper. — Do you “get mad” easily and show 
it plainly in words, acts, and looks? If you do, you are still a P 
“weak sister.” An infant always shows his temper. As he 
grows older, if his mind develops, he learns to control that 
temper. You wouldn’t be «worth your salt” if you didn’t 
occasionally get angry, but your anger should not overpower 
your reason. In class discussion, ON athletic fields, at school 
parties, and in general competitive play you need your wits 
about you. “Getting mad” frequently hurts the other fellow, 
but always hurts you more because it makes you weak and 
foolish. Certainly you can never hope to be a leader, class 
president, or captain of a team unless you first learn to control 
yourself. Until you get that control of temper, you are an- 
nouncing to everybody that you are still a child, you are adver- 
tising for a cradle. 

at they can count on 


ared. The girl who is 
nuisance. 


ers see th 
be prep! 
tin the class play isa 
t be trusted to carry the ball 


Be Dependable. — Let oth 
you. Be accurate, be punctual, 
always late or who forgets her par 


The boy who is never ready canno 
or to receive a forward pass- If you are not dependable, your 


fellow students will soon “count you out” and in the years 
after school you will be “counted out” in the same way. Be ) 
on the job. 

Be Honest. — That “honesty is the best policy” you have 
heard from childhood. You are now old enough to know that 
it pays. If you cheat in class or in examinations, you will 
Probably be found out. If you are not discovered, you are 
worse off, for after all you have cheated only yourself. What 


your teachers think of you (reputation) is less important to 
A boy or girl with good 


you than what you are (character). : 
sense will know that only 2 fool knowingly cheats himself. 
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Be honest with yourself, have character, and your reputation 
will take care of itself. 


Be Loyal. — Loyalty is a cardinal virtue in the school world 
and also in the business and professional world. But be sure 
you distinguish between loyalty to what is right and loyalty to 
what is wrong. We want friends who are loyal, who stick to us 
in fair weather as well as foul. Loyalty implies faith and 
devotion, an unwillingness to desert a friend or a cause unless 
that friend or cause Proves unworthy. Friends have a right to 
expect loyalty from you; employers will demand it. And 


employers say that they prize whole-hearted loyalty in em- 
ployees almost above any other quality, 


Co- 
worki 
dema: 


operate. — Co-operation is a great word. It signifies 4 
ng together for a common good. It may frequently 
nd that you inconvenience yourself. When you desire 
such inconvenience for yourself, you have a real co-operative 
spirit, you are growing in personality. Co-operation requires the 
willingness and the ability to work with and for others, eve? 


A t 
though you must submerge your own personality to some exten 
in order to do so. 


Be Studious, — Nowadays there may be a tendency to forea 
that the acquisition of studious habits is an important part © 
your school life. It is fortunately true that school is no longer 
all study. But aside from pleasant associations and the acqui!- 
ing of information, school should train you in a right attitude 
toward study. Or, to put it more truthfully, you should be 
training yourself in studious habits. There is a proper time for 
recreation and a proper time for study. Learn to observe the 
latter as readily as you do the former. 


Smile. — A good smile, or a hearty laugh, at the right time is 
a fine indication of right attitude. Teachers and classmates 
p dislike the sullen student as much as they dislike the foolish or 
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rowdy one. Even if the joke is on you, smile. Keep smiling 
when things goa little wrong. A genuine smile is helpful to you 
and a tonic for your friends and teachers. 

Give Respect Where Respect Is Due. — Older people, asa rule, 
merit your thoughtful respect and consideration. Especially 
is this true of those with whom you are frequently in contact, 
your employers, your parents, your principal, and teachers. Do 
not be impudent or pert. It makes you appear childish, and 
it grieves others. 

Keep Clean Mentally and Physically. — By keeping clean 
mentally you need be neither a “sissy”? nor a prude. Pro- 
fanity and vulgarity are not only wrong in themselves but are ~~ 
quite out of style. 

Keeping clean physically has been drilled into you as a health 
measure ever since you have been in school. Your parents and 
teachers have hitherto tried to see that you made acquaintance 
with soap and water. You are now at the age when you, your- swe 
self, will have to cultivate the acquaintance of soap and water MUE 
or your fellow students will suggest that you do so. In school 
you are in close contact with other pupils. Keep clean or you 
will soon be pointed out. By the time he reaches high school, 
any boy should be able to wash his ears. 


CIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
be advan- 


QUESTIONS AND SPE 
t. Show wherein the ability to control your temper may 


tageous to you. 
2. Why be dependable? Have you ever been disappointed by 


Persons who lacked that quality? ¥ 
3- Just why does honesty pay? Does it pay only in dollars and 


cents? 
4. Enumerate some of the qualities you like in your friends. 
5- Why should a free American show deference to any person? 


6. What is meant by mental cleanliness? 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


MANNERS AND CONDUCT IN SCHOOL 


In all the affairs of human life, social as well as political, I have 
remarked that courtesies of a small and trivial character are the ones 
which strike deepest to the grateful and appreciating heart. 

— HENRY CLAY 


Bad manners in school frequently result from lack of thought or lack gi 
information, and seldom result from a desire to be rude or unmannerly- _Ț 
this chapter an attempt is made to give you some information ge 
good school manners, information that calls for repeated emphasis- 


cannot afford to forget good manners in school. This chapter should help 
you to remember. 


In the two following chapters you will find some discussion 
of manners and conduct in school and out. We have made this 
division into chapters for convenience only, because, after all, 
you do not have one set of manners and conduct at home, 
another at school, and still another for the public. But it does 
seem more convenient for us to discuss you, first, as you g0 about 


i l 
your tasks in school and, second, as you represent your schoo 
in the public eye. 


Common Social Customs. — Too: many boys and some few 
girls shy away from the word etiquette. They think of etiquette 
as something set apart for special people and for special occa 
sions. But strange to say, as you grow older, many of you boys 
and girls will lay undue and foolish stress upon etiquette in the 
sense that you attempt to make out of it an entirely unnatural 
method of living. 

So, instead of etiquette, we shall briefly refer in these two 
chapters to a very few social customs that have grown up among 

234 
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us, customs with which all of you should be familiar. There is 


nothing that is stilted or formal about our common social 


customs, Almost invariably the right way to do 4 thing, 
k or to acknowledge an 


whether it be the way to hold a for 

introduction, is the easy way t° doit. And these customs have 
grown out of a common desire to be courteous and show consid- 
eration for others. As you grow into busier and more complex 
social and business world, you may find it advantageous to 
study carefully some of the standard books on etiquette. Our 


present purpose, however, js merely 


more common social customs 45 they apply 
To know a few of these common rules may ma’ 
d for others. 


life more pleasant for yourself an 
x, “What has appear- 


n appearance and 
And the 


Appearance and Dress. — You m 
ance and dress to do with manne 
dress reflect or indicate manners or lac 
answer is decidedly “Yes.” 
and consideration for others W 
endeavor to please others. 

Appearance and dress g° 
other; but we can think © 
particularly to evidence of goo! 
grooming. Health enters into 
good health, it is difficult to maintain clear eyes, 
and a pleasing, attractive skin- But assuming 


health, there is much you can do in the way of perso 
The care of hair, face, hands, and 


ees i p d sense. 

evidence of good manners 4 well as g000 * 

We refer to dress also aS 2 matter of inclination or taste, 

rather than a matter of expense: Dress to suit the GERARO 

N, Your high school life requires no showy ae of 
es and it is in poor taste to over dress because you happen 


ood ma 
hen, by dress and appearance, you 


one is a part of the 


f appearance as pertaining more 


d health, cleanliness, and careful 
because, without y 


a clean breath, 
you have good 
nal cleanli- 
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to have the means to do it. High school boys and girls can, 


i í ear- 
indeed, show good manners or lack of good manners in app 
ance and dress, 


J 
; : i 
Particularly avoid “ loud,” conspicuous clothes. Don 


dress to attract attention. It just isn’t done. As a rule, we E 
not notice just what well-dressed people wear, because they hav d 
selected their clothes so well that our attention is not diverte 
from the person to the clothes. On the other hand, clothes ae 
be in such bad taste that we never see the person because i 
see only a red vest, a yellow tie, or some other glaring or a 
spicuous bit of wearing apparel. Girls, don’t forget that ae 
brilliant makeup may be as “loud” as a yellow tie. Desiral 
makeup is fine. But you should know how. E 
Be careful of your personal appearance but exercise your ca ls 
in private. To comb hair, powder noses, and clean fingernal 
in public is offensive to propriety. Sas 
Carefully brushed clothes and well-polished shoes assist 10 
giving others a good impression of you. HO 
Do not “paw” your friends, You do not like the person W: 
is always grabbing at you, always leaning on you, always being 
offensively familiar in one way or another. 
Stand erect; do not use the wall for a prop. 


Getting to Your Place in the Classroom. — If you re Soe 
at a classroom door, see to it that entrance or egress (going 1n sr 
going out) is made easy for those that follow. Most Tee 
are built to accommodate one at a time. So do not go an 
come in couples. 

As you enter a classroom, if opportunity offers, nod to your 
teacher. A smile doesn’t hurt. Most teachers are human and 
appreciate friendly recognition. If some teachers seem not 


human, Perhaps your friendly attitude will help to “thaw them 
out.” 
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If you have an assigned seat, get to it as quickly and quietly 
as you can without inconvenience to others. You can readily 
see that by so doing you will assist the others in doing the same, 
thereby saving confusion and unnecessary labor for the teacher 


in charge. 


Your Conduct during the Recitation. — Take part in class 


work as your teacher wishes. If it is question and answer, 
If it is free discussion, do your part in it. 


await your turn. 
Endeavor to fit yourself into the situation as it arises. Do not 
be a “kill-joy.” 

f you only think you are, give 


If you are extra bright, or even i 
Learn to listen. Be certain not to 


the other fellow a chance. 
interrupt, not to giggle at the recitation of a backward student. 


There is an even chance that his slow progress is more sure 
than yours and that a few years later you will be asking him for 
ajob. Moreover, a spirit of fair play demands that the so-called 

` backward student receive every encouragement from teacher 
and from fellow students. Interruption from you is unfair. 
Do not copy another’s work. It is dishonest and chiefly 


hurts you. 

Develop distinct speech in recitation. If you have trouble 
talking on your feet, practice it at home. Try to speak so that 
all can understand each word. Frequently a poorly spoken 
recitation is due to embarrassment on the part of the one 
reciting. So see to it that you do not do the things which 


may add to the embarrassment of the other fellow. 
Keep all personal affairs out of the classroom. In all schools 


there are certain boys and certain girls who “get that way ” 
about someone of the opposite sex and act pretty silly about 
it. Such attachments have ‘been called by many names; 
“cases,” “crushes,” “puppy love? are some of them. By 
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always make the people concerned seem ridiculous and inane. 
Courtesy to teacher and other students demands keeping sen- 
timent of this sort out of the classroom. 

Do not slouch in your seat. It is well known that an alert 
mind demands an alert body. Sit up and take notice. If you 
will not do it for your own sake, do it as a matter of courtesy fo) 
teacher and other pupils. . 

Pay especial attention to your teacher’s comments and assig~ 
ments. It is true that in high school teachers sometimes have 
to spend time preserving order because some children have peen 
promoted who are yet decidedly children. However, in high 
school a teacher’s chief business is to assist you in securing 2° 
education, and not to preserve order when some of you forget 
you have been promoted and become childish. Then, the 
teacher must treat you as children. Avoid that and help 
yourself by respectful attention to your teacher’s wishes. 


To do otherwise is to cheat yourself and to proclaim yourself ; 
still a child. 


Passing from Class to Class. — Know what passing signals 
mean and do your part. Usually there is some convenient 
arrangement for passing to and fro. Find out what it 15- 
Use the stairways you are supposed to use. As a general 
rule, keep to the right. Try to fit in. Do not rush or crowd. 
Walk. 

In the corridors be neither jackrabbit nor tortoise. Move at 
a convenient pace. If talking is forbidden, do not talk. If it 
is not forbidden, talk when necessary in moderate tones so a5 
not to disturb others. 

At passing periods between classes more liberty is usually 
given than in classroom recitation. Your principal and teachers 
know the value of a moment or two of relaxation and want to 

give you all relaxation and freedom possible between classes. 
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e to expedite passing without 


Rules or regulations are mad 
not only by observing the regu- 


confusion. By doing your part, 
lations but also by giving thought to the convenience of others, 


you will make fewer regulations necessary and will greatly 


increase your own freedom from restriction. 


ty. — If you see rubbish on the 


Respect for School Proper 
here it belongs. Of course you 


floor, pick it up and put it w 
never throw rubbish on the floor. 


Treat properly public convenien' 
toilets, locker rooms. You are now old enough to know what 


this means without comment. Be courteous. Be decent. 
Accept politely a reproof from a teacher or someone in charge. 
Then try to avoid making the same mistake again. 
Never deface any school property- To do so is to show poor 
Sense and poor sportsmanship. Your school and all that per- 
tains to it is given to you for the time being and entrusted to you 


for those who follow you. 


ces such as drinking fountains, 


e classroom, in assembly and 
Il come more to the surface, 
ay do just about as you 
o see yourself as others 
nners and conduct 


Assembly Manners. — Out of th 
lunchroom, what you really are wi 
because there is less restraint and you mi 
please. Hence, you will do well to ty u 
see you, never forgetting that by your ma 


you paint a lasting picture of yourself for others. N 
In most schools a general assembly of all students is held at 


trent, intervale, Seatiig OO numbers of students is 
often difficult. By knowing what to do, you may greatly assist 
the person in charge to get the program under way as quickly as 


possible. 
In general, so conduct yourself at assembly meetings that 
you in no way endanger your reputation oF that of your 


school. 
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When a speaker appears on the platform, give him your atten- 
tion at once. Never wait to be called to order. 

Actions and talk fitting to the playground may be quite out 
of place in assembly. Save “rough stuff” for the athletic 
field. Perhaps you have noted loud-mouthed fellows in assem- 
bly who are “yellow” in football. 

Give courteous attention to any program. You may nd} 
like it or you may not understand it, but others probably do like 
it and understand it. 

Never under any circumstances show dislike or disapproval 
by hissing. Nothing shows poor breeding more plainly. 

Neither should you applaud too long or too boisterously: 
Nothing pleases a speaker more than a hearty clapping of hands. 
Don’t stamp your feet; let mules do that, ` 

Do not talk to one another while a program is being given. 
, Conduct yourself as you would like others to do, if you were 

the speaker or singer. 

In the general singing, or in anything in which the school 23 
a whole takes part, do your share. School singing or yelling 
falls flat unless each plays the game. Boost by doing; don’t 
knock by holding back. 

See to it that strangers in the audience find seats. 

As a member of the audience, never do anything to attract 


attention your way. If you want to be seen or heard, quite 
likely you may be permitted on the platform. 


In the Lunchroom. — Nowadays the “lunchroom period” 
plays an important part in school life and affords welcome relaxa- 
tion and Opportunity for social diversion to teachers and stu- 
dents. Hence, you should see to it that your use of the cafeteria 
or lunchroom in no way spoils the pleasure of the others. Be 
moderate, and for your own sake as well as his, avoid doing 
things that may take away the other fellow’s appetite, 
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You have seen pigs feed at a trough. They rush, gulp, squeal, 
crowd each other away, and “make pigs” of themselves gen- 
erally. They “feed.” Think it over. 

Well-bred people eat rather than “feed.” There is a big 
difference. 

Be clean in the lunch: 


so do your friends. ; 
Use care in getting food to a table or chair. If you drop any- 


room. You appreciate cleanliness and 


thing, pick it up. k 

Leave your place at the table as clean as you foundit. Others 
must use the same space. 

Good table manners are important. No attempt is made here 
to teach all of them. Learn at home, 
and by observation. Yet a few things stand out. 

Eat slowly; do not bolt your food. Bad table manners will 
be largely overcome if you avoid haste or piggishness. 

Take small bites and chew with your lips closed. Don’t try g 
talking with your mouth full of food; you may grunt or squeal. 

From plate to mouth is a short distance, so seek to get food 
there safely. But never use your knife for that purpose. You 


in domestic science classes, 


might cut yourself or wound a friend. e 
reading butter. 


Your knife is convenient for cutting food or sp. 
outh, use your fork. For 


For carrying most foods to your m : fs 
liquid or soft foods use your spoon. When not in use, knife and 
fork are most conveniently laid across the plate; a spoon is 
laid in the saucer. 

Good manners in eating are always based on good sense. The 
Proper way to handle knife, fork, and spoon 1S likewise the easiest 
way. Learn it. A } 

Break bread into small portions before buttering and eating. 


A large slice is awkward to handle. N 
See to it that particles of food are not left visible around your 


mouth or on your face. 
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te © 
In general, so conduct yourself in the lunchroom that you ar 
welcome at any table. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


i Jass- 
1. Explain the advantages that result from your entering & ¢ 
room properly. 


s . dis- 
2. How may you most effectively take part in classroom 
cussion ? 


R sary 
3- In what way do you cheat yourself when you make it neces 
for your teacher to “keep order”? 


e ing the 
4. What suggestions have you for improving conduct during 
Periods of passing from class to class? 


W ; ils in 
5- What is wrong with powdering noses and cleaning fingernails 
public? 


our 
6. what should you take as good care of school property as of y 
own? 


. jo ya 
7. How can you assist in making assembly meetings more enjoy 
able for everybody ? 


8. Enumerate some good lunchroom habits. 


od 
9. What relation do you see between good table manners and g0 
health? 


i ife. 
xo. It is improper to carry food to your mouth with your = 
Can you offer any good reasons to justify this rule of etiquette 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


MANNERS OUT OF SCHOOL 


Remember this — that there is a proper dignity and proportion 
every act of life. 


lo be observed in the performance of 
— MARCUS AURELIUS 


oat you can put on or take off at will. Your 
n school, or in public. Out of school 
lly free from restraint; hence your manners 
that others get of you. To be fair to your- 
should know and practice certain 
d as a sign of good manners. 


Manners are not like a © 
manners are a part of you at h 
in the public eye, you are usua 
and conduct give the impression 
self, your parents, and your school, you 
social customs that are everywhere recognize 
Here are a few. 


ome, i 


Not long ago a sophomore class in high school gave a party 
n honor of their class spon- 


at the home of a member of the class i 
sor. At eight o’clock every member of the class had arrived, 


but Miss B——, the sponsor and honor guest, had not put in 
her appearance. Inquiry developed that each member of the 
class had been so busy with his ow? affairs that Miss B—— not 


only had not been invited to the d not even been 
consulted regarding it. As 4 resu ot be found and 

the party broke up. 
Of course such an oversight doesn’t happen often and the bad 
manners shown by the students were due merely to thoughtless- 
uch thoughtlessness 


ness. But not infrequently students show s 
and lack of consideration toward class sponsors and chaperons 


that no doubt they often wish they had not been invited. 

f At parties, games, going tO and from school, at other public 

Unctions where you meet your teachers and other people on 

a more or less social basis, Your good manners oF lack of them 
243 


party, but ha 
It she could n 
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show up in a more marked manner than they do in the classroom. 
You will do well to heed the following suggestions. 


Start at Home. — Good manners should start at home and 
should be practiced athome. If you are thoughtful, considerate, 
well-mannered at home, you are more likely to be thoughtful, 
considerate, well-mannered elsewhere. And the reverse 35 
just as true. Do not think that you can change yourself at 
will as you enter or leave your home. 

Even external good manners, the “Thank you’s” and SPa 
don me’s,” the use of knife, fork, and spoon, and other little 
evidences of sincere courtesy, must be practiced at home £ 
they are to become natural elsewhere. 

Indeed, one may well say that if good manners are not to be 
a part of your home life, there is something wrong with you- 
In all probability you receive more consideration at home than 
you receive anywhere else. Itis worth thinking about. 


At Parties. — An invitation to a party should be accepted oF 
declined at once in order that your hostess may know whom to 
expect. A written invitation suggests a written reply. Accept- 
ance of an invitation requires that you be there without fail. 

Never fail to greet your hostess promptly when you arrive 
nor fail to say good-by when you leave. When leaving you will 
wish to express your appreciation of her efforts to entertain you- 

Greet your chaperon as soon as possible after you have greeted 
your hostess. 

Remember that in all probability your class sponsor or chap- 
eron is giving her time largely for your pleasure and entertain- 


ment. Common courtesy demands that you do your best to 
see that she has a good time, 


Improper conduct on your part will frequently bring unde- 
served criticism upon your chaperon. Be extremely careful 
that you never permit this to occur. 
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Usually school parties are expected to end promptly at a 
definite time. Do not embarrass your chaperon by asking per- 
mission to stay longer. 

Learn to introduce people properly and to acknowledge an 
introduction pleasantly and easily. A man is introduced to a 
woman, a boy to a girl, a younger person to an older. Thus 
“Miss Cartright, may I present (or introduce) my friend, Mr. 
Hamilton?” suggests deference to Miss Cartright. Just so 
“Father, this is Helen Stone” suggests, with less formality, 
deference due an older person. It is considered bad form to 
say: “Mr. Bronson, shake hands with Miss Harper.” Avoid 
also: “Mr. Jones, meet Mr. Brown.” 

Boys, rise from your seats when a girl enters the room and re- 
main standing until she seats herself or requests you to be seated. 
Both boys and girls should show the same deference to older 
people. It merely shows @ desire to be thoughtfully considerate. 

Do not break up into little groups or cliques at school parties. 
See to it that there are no “wall flowers.” Help your hostess to 
see that every guest is entertained, that no one is neglected. 

Make the serving of refreshments easy. Assist if requested. 
As a guest show even more consideration for your hostess and 
her home than you expect from guests in your own home. 

Co-operate in whatever form of entertainment is planned for 
you, whether you prefer it or not. Tastes vary and your hostess 
is trying to entertain all. Help her out. . 

Avoid altogether any rough conduct that might break furni- 
ture, disfigure walls, or in any way lessen the pleasure your 
hostess expects from having you 45 & guest. That you have been 
invited implies that you are thought to be well mannered. Do 


not disappoint your friends. 


your school life will bring you 


In the Public Eye. — Much of 
Going to and from school, on 


in contact with other people- 
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Street cars, at athletic contests, at school plays and the like, and 
in various other places your conduct and manners as a student 
will reflect upon you and upon your school. It is generally 
assumed that those who have opportunity to go to school have 
also had opportunity to learn proper behavior, hence unbecoming 
conduct on the part of high school boys and girls is always noted. 
Therefore, you can afford to give thought to a few things you 
should and should not do. 

Girls, do not loiter on the streets talking either to one another 
or to boys. If a boy wishes to talk to a girl on the street, he 
should ask permission to accompany her a little way. 

It is still good form for a boy to offer his seat to a girl or oa 
person in a street car or at a public meeting. A well-bred git 
will accept such courtesy with thanks. 

In stores and street cars, students should not make ieme 
disagreeable to others by loud talking, crowding, shoving, an 
general childishness. 

A boy lifts his cap when he is recognized by a girl or woman 
acquaintance on the street. He lifts it also when a companion 
acknowledges a similar greeting. ‘ 

Chewing gum in public or spitting on floors or streets is ba 
distasteful to everybody that it hardly seems necessary to advise 
against it. Just don’t do it. 

Do not discuss your teachers in public, especially if your 
remarks are uncomplimentary. 

Gaudy clothes, loud talk, boisterous actions, are usually as 
out of place in public as in the classroom. Be modest in dress, 
in speech, and in behavior. 


Conduct at Athletic Contests and School Entertainments. — 
Athletic contests and other school entertainments need the 
Support of the general public. Rude manners on your part may 
drive away profitable customers. 
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At such public school affairs see to it that first consideration 


is given your outside customers or guests. 

Do not let noise or discourtesy on your part spoil an act of a 
school play for someone else. Do not ruin a musical selection 
by whispering or by other annoying actions. Do not disturb 


those on the program by coming late. 
Good manners at games require giving thought to the pleasure 
of others, especially to those not in school whose support makes 


your school athletics possible. 

Organized cheering and applause are usually so sought after 
at school contests that students are generally asked to group 
together for that purpose. Boost your school by whole-heart- 
edly taking part in the singing and yelling as you are directed. 


Do not scatter in little groupsamong the spectators and indulge 
of attracting attention 


in disorganized rooting for the sole purpose 

to yourselves. People have come to see a game, not to see you. 
In general, so conduct yourself as to give the greatest possible 

pleasure to your friends and guests. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What does an invitation to a party demand of you? 

2. Why should you endeavor to see that your class sponsor or 
chaperon has a good time at social affairs? 

3. Practice introducing people properly. 
worth while? 

4. What is wrong with cliques at school parties? 

5. Tell some things to do and some things not to do when refresh- 
ments are served. 


6. What result may co 
your part at athletic contest: 


Why is such practice 


me to your school from bad manners on 


s or school plays? 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HURDLES 


When molehills into mountains grow 
As molehills sometimes may, 


The wind of common sense will blow 
Those mountains Jar away, 


— SELECTED 
ate 
Few personal hurdles are insurmountable; too many are purely oe 
nary. In this chapter we shall discuss a few typical hurdles that DEn 
ally may confront some of you. A little frank discussion and miden ean 
may enable you to surmount some of your hurdles and, perhaps, live 


‘bilit 
happily with those you cannot surmount. There is always the possibility 
that a present hurdle may turn into a definite asset, 


Unhappy Home Life. — Unhappy home life and unhappy 
school life are closely related because home troubles may go to 
school with you and school troubles may follow you home. j You 
are the link between home and school; hence it seems wise t9 
discuss you, first, in relation to your home and, second, P 
relation to your school. If you are a source of trouble, or 1 
you are a carrier of trouble, it is desirable that you do some- 
thing about it, Since you are young, it is unlikely that you 
have many hurdles that cannot readily be surmounted. ‘ 

Do you fit into your family circle or are you temporarily a 
round peg in a square hole? Tf you are not fitting in as you 
think you should, who is at fault? Try answering these ques- 
tions fairly, remembering that your parents have certain respon- 
sibilities to others than yourself. Check yourself carefully to 


See if you have been meeting your responsibilities, small as they 
are. 
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Sources of Discontent. — We list below typical causes of fric- 
tion in many homes. Check yourself in regard to these and 


other trouble spots that may occur to you. 


Money and Clothes. Usually the two go hand in hand. Do not 
ask for more than your just share of the family income and, above all, 
do not permit your parents to make too much sacrifice to meet your 
desires. Be careful to avoid favors at the expense of brothers and 
sisters. If you are so fortunate as to be able to earn extra money, 
you will grow in self-respect if you share your good fortune with other 
members of the family. If the family budget is very small, and 
especially if you think you are getting less than you should, guard SS 


against any feeling of self-pity. 
The Family Car. With many high school students, the use of the CRA 


family car is a common cause of friction. In all probability you are 
not legally entitled to use it at all. Certainly, parents have a deep 
responsibility in this respect financially, legally, and morally. Many 
fine young men are dangerous with an automobile. s Search yourself 
carefully before you feel yourself unjustly treated with regard to use 
of the automobile. ; 

Unwise Parents. Unwise parents too frequently permit young 
folks to do undesirable things because “the other kids are doing ats”? 
Such permission may involve unwise use of money, the doing of 
questionable things, or almost any undesirable act. Don’t be unfair 
to your parents by overworking that plea. Be assured that they 
wish to give you every possible pleasure and advantage and that 
they make many sacrifices to that end. 

Household Duties. If you are lucky enough to Hay TS Ao 
household chores, do them with a smile. Smile even if you think you 
are imposed upon a little, because you are certain to grow in self- 
respect if you learn to carry a little extra burden. eae 

Home Study. Make the best of home study conditions as they 
exist in your family. You will usually find a chance to study under 
favorable conditions if you really want to study. Just bear in mind 
that you are only one of many. Beye era 

Sharp Tongues. Sharp tongues can cause friction in any family. 
Guard against the thoughtless, hateful expression. Rememberithnt 
a soft answer frequently turns away wrath. At least, try to treat 
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the members of your own family as afiably as you do strangers. Now 
think over the Preceding sentence. 


Take It with a Smile. — It is likely that you will occasionally 
have to take some bitter doses within your own family circle and 
itis well that this isso. Life has the habit of asking us now and 
then to take bitter doses. If you can learn to take little doses 
now without being too much upset, you may be fortunate enough 
to take successfully the bigger doses that may come your way. 

If you have some source of friction within your family, drag 
it into the open. If frank discussion does not eliminate the 
trouble, learn to live with it. In most cases frank discussion 
of home problems with Parents will do away with those problems. 

Don’t run away from trouble. If you are at fault, correct 
your errors. If you are not at fault, endeavor by tactful per- 
suasion to win your point. But if you find you cannot have 
things just to suit yourself, make the best of the situation and 


keep on smiling. You may be agreeably surprised at the results 
of the smiling habit, 


Unhappy School Life. — Because youth has a way of caring 
for its own ills, most young folks have a happy school life. And 
yet “sour” notes do occasionally creep into what should be a 
# harmonious experience. Here are a few. 


, afraid to debate or to take part in athletics, 
afraid to dance, afraid to converse with a member of the opposite sex. 
And usually the more we fear, the more we desire to do just those 
things and the unhappier we are because we cannot or, more truth- 
fully, do not. 

What can we do about fear? The answer is, conquer it by bold 
assertion and practice. Psychologists say that the constant self- 
assertion of “I am not afraid” will do much to banish fear, In addi- 
tion to self-assertion, you must start doing the things you fear to do. 

experience goes to show that this homely recipe, thinking and 
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doing, will banish most cases of school fear. In other chapters we 


shall make other reference to similar mental attitudes. 

Lack of Friends. Lack of friends is one of the commonest causes 
of unhappy school life. And there isn’t any easy method of over- 
coming this lack. Psychologists tell us that we have to work at 
making friends just as we work at any other task. Making a start 
at acquaintanceship is usually the hardest job for the person without 
friends. If you are unfortunate in this respect, talk your problem 
over with a sympathetic teacher. 

Wrong Kind of Friends. It is possible to have too many friends, if 
they are of the wrong kind. It is an old saying that a man is known 
by the company he keeps. If you associate with irresponsible com- 
panions who are contemptuous of the rules of conduct you have been 
brought up to follow, you will begin to violate those rules in order 
to win the approval of these unwisely chosen friends. Then will 
come difficulties with your parents, trouble at school perhaps, and, 
finally, complete unhappiness for you. There is only one solution: 
choose friends whose standards of conduct are higher than your own. 
Thus you will build your personality instead of tearing it down. 

Poor Grades. Poor grades should be a source of discontent if they 
reflect less than your best efforts. But a poor grade in a certain sub- 
ject should not make you unhappy if it fairly represents your honest 
efforts in that subject. Especially avoid envy of those students who 
at the time seem to possess more ability than you have. In the long 
run other qualities you possess may atone for your present inability 
to make high grades. This matter is more fully discussed in a later 


chapter entitled “Grade Cards and Success.” j 
Poor Health. Poor health is frequently a source of unhappiness in 


school, but young folks seldom have cause for serious health worries. 
If you have physical defects, seek medical advice. Overcome ill 
health when you can; make the best of it when you cannot overcome 
it. Alexander Pope, John Milton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Helen 
Keller, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, and hundreds of 
other famous people give abundant testimony that even permanent 
ill health or physical infirmity is not an insurmountable obstacle. 

o list typical sources of unhappiness 


Thus we might continue t : 
in school, but it seems more important to call specific attention 
to the fact that, as a rule, no one but you yourself can do much 
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about it. 
happiness, 
try to help 


Your friends can do something to promote your 
but you can do everything. Moreover, unless you 
yourself, few people are inclined to help you. 


Typical Hurdles, — Self-pity and envy are two typical hurdles 


that the unhappy person will have to surmount if he wishes 


friends and popularity. They usually go hand in hand. A 
third hurdle cl 


osely related is self-consciousness. 

Self-pity may arise from a multitude of causes, at times from 
ill health, but frequently it has its origin in and maintains itself 
upon intense self-interest. A healthy concern about one’s 
personal welfare is desirable and normal, but when such interest 
excludes all other interests, one speedily loses friends and popu- 
larity. And this loss in turn increases the weeping for self until 
seemingly there is no breaking of the vicious circle. y 

Fortunately there is a way out for you if you are suffering 
from self-pity unaccompanied by any serious illness. But 
the way out is hard because it demands that you interest your- 
self in others besides yourself. It demands, further, that you 
find work to do. Your friends can help you regain lost PORA 
larity only if you first help yourself. Itis strictly “up to you. 

Envy is akin to self-pity. Envy and jealousy need no explana- 
tion for most of us. Few people have escaped a touch of it, 
but fortunately most people forget it or throw it off in the pur- 
suit of new interests. But envy sometimes gets a real hold on 
people, even on young folks, to the extent that their lives are 
made miserable. Here again we offer a reliable prescription, 
not hard to take. If you are inclined to be unhappy through 
envy and jealousy, try seeing the good qualities of those you 

envy and go a bit farther than that. Form the habit of praising 
openly those people of whom you are jealous. Do this regularly 
and you may soon begin to believe your own words. In the 
light of sincere and genuine appreciation, envy must fade away. 


+ 
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Self-consciousness makes wallflowers of us when we are asked 
to take part in some activity with which we are not familiar 
and to which we are unaccustomed. Too many of us refrain 
from participation and continue to be wallflowers. Ordinarily 
one experience in a new activity makes us cease to fear it, even 
to like it. Yet, for some reason, we hesitate to take that first 
step, although all the time wishing we could do as others are 


doing. Of course, practice and experience will usually remove 
timidity. Some find it harder than 


self-consciousness and 
others to start such practice, but in most cases it is not diffi- 


cult for anyone. But the longer you put off the start, the 3 
harder it will be for you. Whether it be a recitation, a dance, 


asking for a date, or any other new activity, remember that 
“green” as you are and that all had 


there are others just as 
to learn, Don’t be a wallflower another day because of self- 


consciousness. 


The Tall Girl and the Short Boy. — It seems fitting here to 
insert a paragraph or two for the benefit of those who feel they 
have a physical handicap less directly related to health. We 
refer particularly to the tall girl, the short boy, or to others who, 
from timidity or lack of experience, deny themselves many 
important school activities because of fear of clumsiness or 


conspicuousness. ¢ 
The tall girl often has a problem on her hands, especially 
during high school days before she has learned to think of her 


height as an asset. For years relatives and friends have ex- 
claimed, “Why, Mary, I believe you are sall a oe pe 
Mary may begin to think she never will stop growing. She 
feels conspicuous with her friends and too frequently with- 
draws from friendships on that account. Unless she is intel- 
ligent and ambitious, it is very €@5Y for the tall girl to become 


an unhappy wallflower. 
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It is difficult for the tall girl to see any compensations for a 
immediate difficulty. It does little good to point out “7 
women of history who have been successful or happy. = 
tall girl wants to be short like other girls and, too frequently, 
resentment against her lot clouds her whole life. 

But there are compensations. If she withdraws from many 
normal school activities, the chances are the tall girl will pursue 
her studies more efficiently. She may find diversion in sel 
valuable reading. If she listens to good advice or has ame 
native intelligence, she will sooner or later overcome her a 
Posed defect by more skilful dressing, by more diligent sa 
in making herself likable. She can do much by exercises on 
ing to develop gracefulness, by developing voice and ere 
and by seeking all possible means of acquiring a desiral 

ersonality. , 
P The ioe boy has much the same problem. It does a 
good to tell’ him that he is taller than Napoleon, of whom 
3) May know little and for whom he cares less. He is ge 
right now a supposed handicap just as the tall girl resents h 
Supposed handicap. i e 

The short boy likewise may redirect his energies more vig ke 
ously than he otherwise would if he were taller, and thus on 
supposed defect may turn out to be a real asset. The fin A 
result may show itself in outstanding accomplishment in 
vocational career, 

But be this as it may, both the tall girl and the short be 
have definite personal problems to solve, and both pan 
and other pupils can help in that solution. Make special “ i 
to see that you contribute something in the way of thoug! ee 
companionship, not only to the tall girl and the short boy, k 
also to any student who seems to lack social adaptability. Mo : 
of us want friends. Do your part in making school life happie 

for everybody. 
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QUESTIONS AND HELPFUL HINTS 


Here are a few suggestions for you to think about. Check your- 


self as a matter of personal interest. 
1. Do you use the family car more often than you are entitled to 
use it? 
2. 


and your school life happier? Explain. 
3. Don’t forget your responsibility in guarding the family purse. 


4. Do your household duties with a smile even if you are imposed 


Who can do more than anyone else to make your home life 


upon, 
5. Disrespect to parents is never in good taste. In this particular 


we can learn from the Chinese. 
6. If you are causing family friction, be intelligent enough to cor- 


rect the trouble. f í 
7. To younger brothers and sisters, be especially kind. 


8. If you cannot entirely eliminate home friction, get along with 


it. It may cease of its own accord. 
9. Poor grades at school should not worry you, but poor effort 


should give you grave concern. 
ro, Erase envy from your make-up by endeavoring to see excel- 


lence in others. It can be done. a i : 
1r. Ill health, physical or mental, rarely is impossible of solution 


for young folks. Get professional advice. j 
12. If you lack friends, go to work at making friends. The longer 


you put off social contacts, the harder it is to make them. Wall- 


flowers neither have happiness nor do they create happiness. 

13. If you have been cultivating friends with lower standards 
than your own, gradually break off this companionship and seek the 
company of those who will lift you to a higher standard. 

14. If you are a tall girl, take advantage of your height. There 

e intelligent. Develop your 


are many, many attractive tall girls. Be int 
personality. Grow mentally as well as physically. 

15. If you are a short boy, don’t try to be the! center on the 
basketball team. Be the coach. Figure out the implications of 
this advice. 

16. Personal hurdles are largely what you make them. 


them bother you? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


STRAIGHT THINKING ABOUT YOURSELF 
AND THE GANG 


Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased, nor written o'er again. 

The unwritten only belongs to thee N 

Take heed and ponder well what that shall be. 

— LONGFELLOW 
Lack of clear thought about values and consequences frequently brings 

trouble or disaster to many high school students. Lack of due consideration 
breeds thoughtlessness which may harm others as well as yourself. This 
chapter is concerned with your personal responsibility in this respect. 


“A penny for your thoughts!” Have you ever heard that 
expression and, if so, have you wondered whether you would be 
cheating the other fellow if you sold out? 

Be that as it may, it too frequently happens that many of us 
merely “think we think” when we decide to do this or that. 
Having read these two sentences, you should be willing to look 
up think and thought in the dictionary just to see if you are 
thinking straight about these two words. 

In this chapter we shall discuss your thinking and your 
thought in a more personal sense than thinking was discussed 
in Chapter XXIV. There we were concerned about your 
technical ability to solve a problem through straight thinking. 
Here we assume that you are able to think and are concerned 
as to whether you exercise that ability in solving many personal 
problems. Or are most of your personal problems solved by 
emotion instead of thought, or solved unsatisfactorily by others 


who may be thinking for you? Let us think about it. 
256 
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Lack of Thought. — Here are some typical examples of little 
or no thought. John is not permitted to drive his father’s car 
because he habitually drives it too fast. Mary is overweight, 
yet she always spends her lunch money for candy despite the 
doctor’s orders to avoid sweets. John quit the basketball team 
because he was not elected captain, and Helen drepped out of 
the dramatic club because she missed getting a leading part in 
a school play. Henry goes to a movie three times a week and 
blames his teacher because he is failing in algebra. Tom spends 
about one dollar a week on cigarettes with the result that his 
mother does without glasses which she needs badly. Florence 
flunked English because she repeatedly neglected to turn in a 


required notebook. Did these young folks think, in the sense 
of giving serious consideration to what they were doing or fail- 


` ing to do? 


The Case of Mary Lou. — Mary Lou and an older brother, 
Tom, were both attending the same high school. Tom had 


made quite a record academically and socially and was perhaps 
the most important senior in high school. Mary Lou had a 
she made only average grades and 


quicker brain than Tom, but 
d friends above all else, 


was a “flat tire” socially. She wante : 
but somehow seemed unable to make friends or keep them. 


For this failure she blamed Tom, her parents, and her environ- 
ment. She indulged in hours of self-pity, had very little pleas- 
ure, grew steadily more impossible, envied the pleasures of 
classmates, and made life miserable for her parents and Tom. 
And, of course, all this in turn merely made Mary Lou more 
unhappy. She blamed everybody else but herself for her mis- 


fortunes. 

The truth is that Mary Lou had let self-pity blind her own 
intelligence to the point that she ceased to think straight. Her 
conduct became emotional rather than sensible. She had better 
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than average looks, a splendid mind, good home surroundings, 
sufficient spending money, and ambition to be well-liked and 
popular. Yet somehow she got started wrong, grew jealous 
of Tom, did poor work in school for two years, and made her- 
self generally miserable, merely because she did not use her 
native intelligence. 

Late in her junior year she confessed to her mother, “I have 
been a fool. I’m going to work at having friends.” If she is 
honest in this statement, it is evident she is beginning to think 
Straight. For Mary Lou’s sake, at least, we hope this is true. 


Impulse or Thought? — “Sure, PIL go.” Harry has juak 
dropped in and suggested that you accompany him in his father ; 
car to a basketball game ten miles away. The highways ar 


i f Fa 
icy, you haven’t money to spare for a ticket or your share © 


the gas, you had planned to prepare for a history final, and you 
had previously agreed with your parents that the trip was out 
of the question. But in a moment you are gone. A ak 18 
wrecked, you have a broken leg, Harry is even more seriously 
hurt, all because you didn’t think. 7 

Do you “jump at conclusions”? Bob gets a new bicycle 
and you immediately conclude his father is more generous than 
~ yours. You did not know Bob’s father had had to withdraw 
his allowance and that Bob had been working at night for several 
months. If Helen makes a good grade, you decide she cheated. 
Or that Nancy’s parents are wealthy because she spends mors 
money than she should. Such “jumping at conclusions” is 


the kind of thinking that enables politicians and quack doctors l 


to fool you. 


The Neighborhood Gang. — Such loose thinking is always 
easier in a gang or crowd. That is why the “neighborhood 
gang” frequently breeds criminals. There is nothing in itself 
wrong with a gang or crowd, either of boys or girls. Indeed, 
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it is in such groups that we do our best work and have our best 
times. But if gang leadership is bad and if you are of the rubber- 
stamp kind who does not think, that is, the kind who goes along 
with the crowd, the neighborhood gang may be a dangerous 


association for you. 
Ask yourself whether you are a “crowd-chaser” or a fact- 


finder. Do you applaud or boo in a crowd when others do? 
Are your opinions about teachers and other students based 
upon your own thinking or upon that of others? It is impor- 
tant that you understand yourself in this respect. 

Who is the leader in your gang? Is he honest, courageous, 
dependable? Or does he occasionally pilfer things at the corner 
drug store? Are there others in your crowd who occasionally 
“ pinch” something from a counter? Do you asa gang occasion- 
ally do things that you would not think of doing alone? If so, 


what do you think you should do? 

Mob Rule. — Mob rule is merely thoughtless gang spirit 
carried to dangerous and unlawful extremes. Thinking indi- 
viduals in a mob do not vote for demagogues OF hang innocent 
men. Instead mob thinking takes possession of the individual. 


In a mob, sometimes even in the neighborhood gang, you cease 
ereby become an outlaw. 


to be a thinking individual and th 

Mob hysteria expresses itself in more ways than one. People 
frequently vote as a mob, adopt some social custom as a mob, 
wear certain clothes, eat certain foods, drink Waser beverages, 
all as a result of mob psychology- Mob spirit or gang spirit 
cannot thrive where straight thinking prevails. 
chapter, or any chapter 


In Regard to You. — This particular 
for that matter, can mean but very little unless you apply it to 


your own present living. Check yourself to see whether you 
think. Do you budget your time? Are you habitually tardy? 
Do you blame others for your troubles? Do you smoke or 
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drink “because the other boys do”? Are you a “sucker,” 
one of the “come-along” boys? Or are you inclined to pe 
your own personal decisions and stand on your own feet 
Below are some questions and topics to make you think. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Do you “jump at conclusions”? Explain your answer. 


i A d 
2. Distinguish between thinking as discussed in this chapter an 
thinking as discussed in Chapter XXIV. 

3- What do the terms Jac 


o 
k of thought and thoughtlessness mean t 
you? 


AET e 
4. Explain reflection, day-dreaming, and quick thinking. Is ther 
a place for each in your life? 


e- 
5- Why did Mary Lou cease to think and what were the cons 
quences? 


inki n 
6. Enumerate and explain several cases of lack of thinking © 
the part of high school students. 

7. Is impulsive thi 


R i 
nking always undesirable? Explain fully 
and cite examples. 


r- 
8. Do you do in a crowd what you would refuse to do by you! 
self? Explain how this is possible and how it can be stopped. 


ra ek. 
9. Try to apply this chapter to your average living for a we 


epe, e eo : + ou 
See if it affects your activities or attitudes. If it does not affect you, 
find out why it does not. 


ble 
to. What can you do to improve your “gang”? If you are una! 
to improve it, what should you do? Why? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
PERSONAL MORALS 


Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 


We first endure, then ity, then embrace. 
2 
— ALEXANDER POPE 


the question of right or wrong as it confronts 
you now and will continue to confront you throughout life. Young folks are 
ee in moral problems and are inclined to solve them correctly, It is 
oped that this chapter may provoke some thought and discussion from 
which you may derive personal benefit. 
We First Endure. — Read the stanza at the beginning of 
this chapter and read the last line several times. We believe 
there is a great lesson in that line. It explains in a few words 


how easy it is to slip into wrongdoing. 
“We first endure.” In other words, wrongdoing — lying, 
cheating, stealing — is so foreign to us that even after we become 
t only with pangs of 


familiar with wrongdoing, we endure i 
conscience. But continued familiarity dulls our consciences 


ie the extent that wrongdoing becomes less repulsive, and we 
ey “her.” Continued association makes a short path from 

pity” to “embrace,” and wrongdoing becomes easily a natural 
part of us. No long sermon could give a clearer, more forceful 
statement of how we too frequently and easily slip into wrong 


habits, 


This is a direct discussion of 


orality. — You are not so young, 


t Defining Morality and Imm 
o ignorant, or so disinterested that you can afford to disregard 


261 
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straightforward discussion of a few typical questions of right 
or wrong. Hence, we shall go directly to the dictionary and get 
a few definitions. In general terms, the dictionary defines 
morality as the practice of righteousness, and describes a moral 
person as one “who wisely chooses between right and wrong, 
who is just, chaste, and whose usual conduct is governed by @ 
sense of right.” An immoral person is described as one whose 
conduct is contrary to all this, one who is wicked, vicious, unjust, 
and unprincipled. The word immoral is also used specifically 
to describe sexual misconduct.! Some common synonyms for 
immoral are: bad, corrupt, loose, vicious, unprincipled, dis- 
honest. Some synonyms for moral are: good, chaste, straight- 
forward, right, honest. The word unmoral is sometimes used 
to describe persons who seemingly lack the intelligence to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. 


Lying, Cheating, and Stealing. — Lying, cheating, and 
stealing are three kindred forms of immorality that go hand iR 
hand. Most liars will cheat or steal and it is difficult to imagine 
a thief who will not lie. And we use lie in its vicious sense, 
the lie that is told for advantage to self or discredit to others. 
Little lies breed big ones. Idle, lying gossip grows into slander 
and libel. Just So, stealing pencils and help from a fellow stu- 
dent grows into even more serious stealing if continued. 

We are not here concerned so much with the injustice yon 
do others if you lie, cheat, and steal as we are with the definite 
injury you do yourself. Many of us cannot truthfully say 
that we have never lied, cheated, or pilfered. But most of us 
should desire to say that we had sufficient pangs of remorse, 
è> When we so forgot ourselves, that we resolved to do better and 


* Sex hygiene will not be discussed in this chapter, but it is recommended 
that every young person get wholesome information about this topic from 
parents, from a physician, or from some other proper source, 
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that this resolve was of sufficient strength to keep our conduct 
usually right. Wrongdoing in itself is harmful to us; habitual 
wrongdoing is destructive. If you slip, make atonement. 
Above all, be careful that you do not “first endure, then pity, 


then embrace.” 


Common Forms of Immorality. — Here are some typical 
” 

forms of immorality as listed in “Personal Hurdles” by J. W. 

Irwin and K. T. Waugh! To this list we have made some 


additions. 
1. Lying to parents, school authorities, friends, or ee 
for personal advantage is a cheap, contemptible p of SA 
2. Similarly, cheating in school is looked upon by most s 
á 7 conduct.” : 
P p ms ger to be called thieves. The word thief suggests 
a en mental attitude. Do you feel comfortable with boys or 
girls who slyly pilfer from stores? 3 , 
4. TE E is a form of immorality not punishable by 
i he joy of living. p ? 
g toe a Tr a pe and authority is a brutal, po Aid P 
e of immorality. We should expect to find it among our less 
intelligent students. 
6. Bullying weaker stu 
“yellow” or extremely ignorant. 


; certai 
7. Mistreatment of parents 1S y fr ma 
If unintentional, due to thoughtlessness, it borders on immorality. 


8. Lack of respect for authority frequently P EEA 
school students. Is such lack of respect immoral in ig 


present discussion ? x lity that inflicts hea 

S We f immorality thai vy 

. Sexual impropriety is a form o BER, 

Eea Chen living in this particular a Pe ase ee 
we suggest that you get full and specific i eet 
from your parents or from some other prop 

i l] and College 
Sted with permission from the publishers, School and Colleg 
NE Bar ae extend credit for inspiration for this 

y § 

chapter. i 


dents is cowardly. The typical bully is 


nly immoral, if intentional. 
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to. The use of profane and obscene language is usually in such 


; a 
bad taste and so offensive to others that it may well be classed as 
form of immorality. 


11. Would you define cruelty to dumb animals as a form of immo- 
rality? Explain your point of view. 


Within the Law. — The law has always endeavored to pro 
tect you from the immoral acts of others. And, in a sense, 
law endeavors to protect you by setting up certain legal rules 
which you yourself must not violate. Law also recognizes the 
fact that wrongdoers must be punished and, therefore, provides 
penalties for wrongdoing. Law even goes further and endeavors 
to reform, or change, attitudes so that a wrongdoer may remake 
himself into a good citizen. 

But law usually can step in only when a wrong act has been 
committed and detected. Law cannot hope to clean up all the 
youthful sources of immorality. That is a personal job for you. 


Your Responsibility. — Human nature is such that ut 
average person has potentialities for evil as well as for goo 
With practice he can acquire skill in either. This last assertion 
should make you think. We assume that few of you are 50 
lacking in intelligence that you would deliberately choose 4 
path that leads to disaster. So we suggest that you “figure 
out” a few things for yourselves. Look up some criminal sta- 
tistics. If possible, visit a penal institution. Talk with law 
officers. Find how seemingly unimportant straying from the 
right path leads to definite criminal behavior. If you have 
first-hand knowledge of danger, you are less likely to expose 
yourself to that danger. And the responsibility for keeping 
out of trouble is very definitely yours. 


—S 
STRAIGHT- 
FORWARD PATH 


y 


iy Other Moral Values. — Aside from keeping out of trouble, 
4 moral conduct has other definite and positive values. On the 
€conomic and health side, morality pays dividends while immo- 
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Morality conserves ; immorality wastes. 
conserving is moral, while waste 


This is true of you individually 


rality is a liability. 
We might say that saving and 
and destruction is immoral. 
or of many of you collectively in government. 

Moreover, the moral life has value, if merely for the security 
and the satisfaction it brings- One works better when free 
from worry or fear. And there is little question that immoral 
conduct usually brings fear and remorse. We are apparently 
so constituted that we normally abhor vice and are disturbed 
by it. But “familiar with her face, we first endure, then pity, 


then embrace.” It is just as easy to start right as it is to start 
ight start is to a considerable 


wrong, probably easier, hence a 7 
extent insurance against later missteps: 
oor Excuse. — There is a judicial principle 


Ignorance Is a Pi 
s no one.” In other words 


that “ignorance of the Jaw excuse 
it is “up to you” to avoid breaking laws. And the same is 
largely true of moral laws. You should know what is right and 
doit. Most of you get right information in homes, in churches, 
in schools, through reading, an 
But you must use such information as we 
develop the habit of right thinking and right doing. 

a book of this kind for use in 


schools it is not proper to lay stress upon any certain religious 
faith or creed. But it is eminently proper and admirable to 


point out that a religious faith, regular attendance at any church, 
right habits of living. The 


will help you much in acquiring 

church can give you ideals for which to strive and it can also $ 
give you pleasant association with other fine people who are 
striving for cleaner living: An 
a strength of purpose that it is 

A aad vidual acquires confidence in doing those 
things which he sees others successfully doing. Moreover, 


d from many other sources. 
Jlasgetit. You must 


The Value of Religion. — In 


d from such association comes 
iS die 
HW i 


"aM! 


difficult to acquire from any hig, 
if 


Y 
1 
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human nature the world over seems to need some form of g 
gious expression. Your life may well be happier and richer 1 
you acquire and develop a satisfactory religious faith. 


In Conclusion. — In this chapter we have talked to your 
intelligence in regard to morality in general. In one brief chap- 
ter it is impossible to make individual application of such general 
discussion. Yet you yourself can do just that, hence we have 
headed this chapter “Personal Morals.” This chapter can 
fulfill its purpose only if you analyze yourself in respect to some 
of the general truths discussed. To assist you in doing this we 
are adding some “Pointed Problems” which take the place of 
the usual “Questions and Special Assignments.” 


POINTED PROBLEMS 


1. John continually borrows nickels and dimes from his er 
James. James doesn’t miss the money, is rather good-natured, an 
permits John to continue borrowing without repayment. Which boy 
is doing wrong? Explain fully. : 

2. Mary doesn’t like to carry lunch to school, so her parents on 
her twenty cents per day for that purpose. Mary spends most 0 
this money for soft drinks and cigarettes. Is she honest? 

3- You run around evenings with a crowd of boys, all of whom 
you like personally. What should you do if one or two of these boys 
persist in pilfering little trifles at the corner drug store? . 

4. Helen liked Betty very much, but she knew that Betty’s habits 
in certain respects were bad. For example, she knew that Betty 
z), occasionally drank and that she had friends of questionable reputa- 

¥ tion. Nevertheless Betty was a good student, attractive, and popular 
with the other members of the junior class. Betty also came from 4 
good home, but her parents were unaware of many things she did. 
What should Helen do? e 

5- A boy in your crowd frequently gets permission to use his 
father’s automobile with the understanding that he is to drive care- 
fully and at slow speeds. You know about this but you also know 
that this boy drives recklessly and dangerously, that he has narrowly 
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escaped bad accidents while you and other friends were in the car. ~ 

What is your duty to yourself, to your friends, to this boy, and to W 
i i a 

his family? NY 


6. Harry continually uses foul and obscene language and repeats K 
dirty stories. Otherwise he is very likable. Is there anything you IN 


can do about it? 

7. Rebecca is a classmate whom you like and you prepare lessons 
together frequently. Rebecca has less ability than you Dave; hees 
she usually copies from you. She especially copies ae wor! ai 
term reports and at times has had assistance from you during tests. 
Are you being honest? > ; ; 

8. Books, pencils, and small articles of clothing are being e en 
from the lockers. You know the thief. Nothing of hye een 
taken, but the principal is endeavoring to stop the thefts. Have you 
a hee 

i ca a0 ect be expelled from school if it were discovered that 


he “played hookey” last Friday afternoon. Jets is yout Paene 
and you can write him an excuse that will “get by.” Should you 


do it? . 
in high school, are liked by your class- 
SE ee e mal scholastic record. At B 


mates and teachers, and are making @ ; f 
home you are selfish "neglect household chores, and very disrespect 
A + 
ful to both your parents. Is your conduct immora E AT 
tr. Do you do in a crowd what you refuse to do as an indivi ge 
Can you justify an affirmative ee i 
ici ip i Explain. 
12. Is vicious gossip immoral? oe , 
13. Henry is a good athlete but has cheated his way eed ae 
school. In fact, he is inclined to brag about his se ae Ee ia 
Apparently he is popular. What is your attitude toward ry 
14. Explain how a person might be unmoral. Distinguish between 


unmoral and immoral. Bete tht livin 
15. Ina fifty-word paragraph justify right living. 


AOILITY CWA 
Yo 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
SCHOOL SPIRIT AND LACK OF IT 


Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
— EMERSON 


The welfare of the school should come first in your thought and action- 
School spirit is an intangible something but is nevertheless just as real si 
the building. It is the sum of the attitudes of all the pupils. Loyalty an 
enthusiasm, tempered by good judgment, are vital elements. 


Good Spirit Is Easy in Victory. — Central High rooters held 
their breath. Perry had recovered a fumble on his own ten- 
yard line. A touchdown would tie the score and a kicked goal 
would win. He somehow got around left end. He made ten, 
twenty, forty, fifty yards and apparently had a clear field. 
But he hadn’t. Quarterback Blair of East High had cut in 
fast. He tackled Perry on the twelve-yard line. Perry shook 
him off, stumbled, caught himself, stumbled again, and actually 
fell across the line for the needed six points. 

Under the circumstances Central showed splendid school 
spirit. For the team, and especially for Perry, nothing was tog. 
good. Central students even said nice things about East, their 
bitterest rival. Not even the officials were censured. 

But the following Saturday Perry’s fumble made it possible 
for South to defeat Central by one touchdown. Central cheers 
were lacking. South High’s singing was hissed. Perry was 
called a “fumbler.” The officials were called “rotten.” Lack 
of proper school spirit was quite in evidence. 

School spirit is hard to define. Perhaps we may best describe 


it for you by saying that it is something that escapes definition, 
268 
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yet is something that is so real and active in the life of a school 
that even the occasional visitor will soon observe the presence 
or lack of proper school spirit among its students. 

This being true, it may be well for you to consider certain 
ways in which school spirit often shows itself, thereby enabling 
you to check up on your own contribution to proper school spirit 


in your own school. 


What Proper School Spirit Demands of You. — Proper school 
spirit demands that you put the welfare of the school as a whole 
ahead of the welfare of your class, your club, your team, or of 
any other school organization to which you belong. It is 
not opposed to class spirit or club spirit, but on the contrary 
thrives best when class spirit and club spirit thrive. If you 


wholeheartedly enter into the spirit of your class, your club, 
hese organizations are 


or your team, you will never forget that t 
the interests of such 


but parts of the entire school and that 
Organizations are always subordinate to those of the entire 


school. 
Good school spirit tends to be concerned with everything. 


Athletic contests and parties are n : i 
should be strongly in evidence ; indeed, it is most worthy when it 


makes itself felt at school activities which may not be so popular. 
You may attend class parties and root at football games, but 


if you fail to support your school paper, if you dodge class and 
to make school music a suc- 


school debates, if you avoid helping 
t because you put your own 


cess, you are lacking in school spiri 
f the school. 
tive, will make you 


inclinations ahead of the best interests © 
Proper school spirit will make you co-opera 

want to “pull together.” It will teach you somewhat to sacri- 

fice your own wishes for the common good. If you have it, 

you will go to yell practice when you prefer going to a “movie.” 


If you have it, you will do your pest in the chapel singing. If 4 
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you have it, you will boost for the school play, even though you 
failed to receive a part. 

If you have the right spirit, you will respect authority. In 
school work proper you will heed the wishes of your principal 
and teacher. On the athletic field you will follow coach and 
captain. In class meeting you will abide by the rulings of your 
class officers. In short, you will respect proper control. 


School Spirit Is Felt in Every Activity. — Real school spirit 
plainly makes itself felt in every school activity. You will see 
it in chapel or auditorium exercise. Notice the enthusiasm 
with which students take part in the singing. Observe the 
courteous attention given the speaker. Everybody takes part 
wholeheartedly in everything, one for all and all for one. : 

It shows up more noisily but not more effectively in the rooting 
at athletic contests. Real school spirit demands organized root- 
ing, which differs from individual yelling as orchestra instruments 
playing together differ from the same instruments playing V4 
rious tunes at the same time. Organized rooting is effective- 
But real spirit demands more than organized rooting. It de- 
mands applause for the good plays of the opposing team. And 
further it demands sticking right with your own team when it 
is being badly beaten. If you can root for your team with the 
Score forty to nothing against you, you have school spirit. 

Tf you have the right school spirit, your conduct as an indi- 
vidual will soon show it. No one will need to tell you rules and 
regulations. You will look them up, you will follow them, you 
will encourage others to do likewise. Your pride in the general 
appearance of your school will see to it that you do not spit On 
floors, deface walls, or make yourself a nuisance in any way — 

and you will discourage fellow students from doing so. In 
short, if you have school spirit, you will show it by your eagerness 
to serve teacher, fellow student, or chance visitor. 
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A lack of school spirit just as plainly shows up in attempted 
school activities, and results in making school a rather unpleasant 
place for all concerned with it. It will be noticed in the students 


as individuals and in their group activities. 
The Bad Effects of Poor Spirit. — Poor school spirit is always 
noticeable in assembly meetings. Some sing half-heartedly 
Attention is almost impos- 


while others whisper to each other. 
sible to secure and order is difficult to maintain. Such meetings 


are unpleasant. 
As a rule, poor school spiri 
teams and poor rooting. At 


it is accompanied by poor athletic 
hletic teams are poor because too 


few come out for the team, because team play is often sacrificed 
for individual “showing off.” Rooting is usually unorganized, _.|! 
or poorly organized, and is therefore not effective. There is 


little or no cheering for a team that is being beaten. And gen- 
followed by hooting, foul lan- 


erally such rooting as there is is 
guage, criticism of players, and attempts to create disturbances 
of one sort or another in order to attract attention. 


In a school with poor spirit you will frequently find all sorts 
This student is jealous of that 


of cliques and selfish groups: 
one and this group of that. Ed refuses to go out for basket- 
ball because Tom is captain. Peggy drops out of the school 
play because Bess has the leading part. The literary society 
disbands because the glee club gets the auditorium for practice. 
And so it goes. 

This sort of school always has its know-it-alls. Perhaps you 
have a few in your school. They oppose this and oppose that. 
In fact, they are against everything in which they are not 
prominent, and since they Jack much ability and are prom- 
inent in little or nothing, they keep on opposing nearly 
everything. Others get the habit, and dissatisfaction becomes 
general. 
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Where school spirit is poor, students are frequently poor 
Sportsmen. Rudeness is the rule. Discourtesy is common. 
Walls are defaced, furniture is broken. Pride seems to be taken 
in breaking all the rules of the game. There is no tendency to 
think of the school first, last, and all the time. On the contrary; 
each student seems bent on making things more difficult for 
everybody else. 

It is poor school spirit that results in destruction of property 
after a football victory, just as it is poor school spirit that 
Prompts hootings and injuries to an opposing team after a defeat.. 
Nearly always the ringleaders in that sort of thing are students 
lacking in real courage, boys who are afraid to get into the 
game, yet in a crowd are very bold indeed — until someone 
singles them out. You know the kind. ol 

School spirit is so desirable, so beneficial to all, that scho! 
authorities endeavor to encourage it by every possible mori 
It means everything to your school and you, and will thrive A 
you, yourself, enter into the game. Take stock of yourse $ 
Are you taking part in everything you can? Do you put y ie 
School before yourself? Are you trying to serve others? An 
remember, “He profits most who serves best.” 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

1. What was lacking in the school spirit at Central High, referred 
to at the beginning of this chapter? 

2. What does Proper school spirit demand of you? afer 

3- Write a description of some incident showing school spirit © 
the lack of it. ne 

4. Describe how good school spirit is felt in every school activity: 

5- What is the effect of Poor school spirit ? 


6. What is your understanding of “He profits most who serves 
best”? 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 


An’ foolish notion. 
— BURNS 


This short chapter gathers together a series of fifty statements, most of 
It affords a convenient 


which have been found in preceding chapters. 

summary of principles and suggestions that you will find most useful. 
A favorite in poetry and. romance is the little blue flower, the 

forget-me-not. Here are a few forget-me-nots about manners. 

Most of them have already been mentioned. You will think of 

others. 

Good manners and right conduct are related. 

Manners are more than skin-deep. 

Avoid “monkey” manners. 

Your personality is what you make it. 

Paying attention is good sense as well as good manners. 

Loss of temper frequently shows bad manners. 

7. Dependability, honesty, loyalty, and respect for authority 


are never out of place. 
irit go together. 


8. Bad manners and poor school sp. 
9. Good manners are natural and easy. Etiquette is harder 


to spell than it is to follow. 
10. Classroom “cases” are usually in bad taste. Don’t be 
ridiculous. 


11. Avoid conspicuous clothes, 
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appearance, or speech. 
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12. Learn the difference between eating and feeding. E 
13. Knives, forks, and spoons are not implements of wad ‘ae 
or pointers for conversation. The right way to use them is 
easy way. 


14. Break bread into sma! 


i d 
ll portions before buttering an 
eating it. 


15. Do not talk with food in your mouth. i 
16. Do not leave the Spoon in your cup after you have used it. 
17. Table knives are not sharp. Perhaps they should be. 
18. Do not monopolize the family car, 

19. Do household chores cheerfully. 

20. A sharp ton 


° our 
gue is dangerous to you as well as to y 
friends. 


21. Poor effort is worse than poor grades. 

22. A better speaking voice can be cultivated. sat 
23. The social “flat-tire” of today may be the social lion 
tomorrow. Cheer up. 

24. Don’t jump at conclusions. 
25. Gang spirit is frequently bad spirit. ; 
26. Immorality has many forms, all of them damaging. 
27. Don’t bea liar, a cheat, or a thief. 
28. Selfishness is a form of immorality. 


s % Kus ays 
29. Disrespect for parents or others in authority is alway: 
in bad taste. 


30. Foul and obscene lan 


s od 
guage seldom accompanies g0' 
manners. 


31. You are your own keeper as well as your brother’s keeper- 

32. Religion has definite values for you. 

33. All of us want friends. It is doubtful if you are any 
exception. 

34. You are justified in making proper use of your friends. 


35- Make an effort to be likable, but do not let it be too 
obvious. 
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36. Loneliness is usually unnecessary. 

37. Brush your teeth as well as your hair. 

38. Soap and water properly applied will let personality 
shine through. 

39. Finger nails dra 


sad for you. 
40. Youth has no business with alcohol and tobacco. 


. Some physical handicaps require professional advice. 
. The girl who knows proper makeup knows a lot. 
43. Self-pity usually mourns alone. 


44. Envy and jealousy lack friends. 
45. Self-consciousness is evidence of weakness or laziness. 


46. The “life of the party” is the death of it for many. 


47. Learn to converse with your ears. 
48. Be courteous, not “fresh,” with members of the opposite 


ped in mourning will only make others 


you up but not lead you down. 


49. Permit friends to help 
but tact is everything.” 


50. “Talent is something, 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Makea list of twenty statements in this chap 


are most important. 
2. Make a list of the items listed above which you think need most 


attention in your own case. 
3. Make up a manners, conduct, and personality chart for your- 
self. Set down in one column your strong points ‘and in another 
column your weak points. Write a statement on how to correct each 
of the weak points. 
y 4 Characterize the boy or girl 
opinion, stands highest in manners and conduct. 
5. Set down several additional “forget-me-nots ” of your own. 


ter which you think 


of your acquaintance who, in your 
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YOUR SCORE CARD ON MANNERS AND CONDUCT 


Directions. — A perfect score on each of the twenty-five items 1n 
this list is 4 points. Your own score on any of the items may be as 
high as 4 or aslow aso. You are to grade yourself. If you grade too 
high, you will only be unfair to yourself. Since a number of the ques- 
tions can be answered by either “yes” or “no,” it might seem that 
your score on such a question would be either 4oro. However, there 
will be many cases where you will honestly feel that your affirmative 
answer is not as positive as it should be; you will, therefore, set dow? 
3 Or 2, or perhaps even 1, as your Proper rating. Your total score 
should be at least 75 to be satisfactory. 

Penter Sone 
1. How well do you control your temper?........ oar a 
2. Are you always honest with yourself and others? f spect 


to do what you PYOMUSe 30. y/o a ee i aS 

Do your friends stand by you and do you stand 
bypolrtitends tweaks, ie MUL ee Be? eS 

Do you seek to avoid Profane language and vulgar 
Stories eh a eet E ee Aa o onai 

- Do you show respect for older people and for per- ° 

Sons intatithority Pa to Oha A AA Dalai Am ee 
Do you do household chores cheerfully?....... Be enn 
Are you orderly at passing penod pe ee ae Yom MEENA 

9. Do you think things through or do you “jump 
p ticonclusions ty Bin. A pakako erey vad oat OT oy T 
Are you careful of your personal appearance?. . . ADD citn 

Do you give courteous attention at -assembly 
meetings tae Moi aan KA ATT A pd en 
12. Are your lunchroom manners pleasing to others? 4g beers 
13. Can you introduce People properly?........... Boe of) sake 

14. Are you careful to see that your chaperon has 
a good time at school ar lesicmer T A AHA AT ion 

15. At social functions, do you seek to give pleasure 
as well as to receive it?...........:...00.05., Ci ee? 


17. 
I8. 
19. 
20, 


2I. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Is your attitude towards members of the opposite 
sex such as to free you from censure or ridicule? 
Have you always brought credit to your school by 
avoiding unsportsmanlike conduct? . ~.s- ee =- 
Do you support more than merely those school 
activities which appeal to your personal taste?. . 
Do you lie, cheat, or steal?...+--+-+++2200077* 
Are you inclined to be envious of 
Do you work intelligently at ma 
ing friends?.....---+-+70°7" 

Are you too timid or self-conscious to participate 
fully in student activities? . 
Are you inclined toward self-pity ?..---+++020" 
Have you learned to use your ears in con- 


versation?. . 


king and keep- 


>e 


PART IV 


WHERE YOUR SCHOOL LEADS YOU 


CHAPTER XL 
AND RING OF ALADDIN 


ed squaw’'s birch canoe, 


The steamer smokes and raves; 
And city lots are staked for sale 


Above old Indian graves- 
— WHITTIER 


THE LAMP 


Behind the scar 


read before you in a hasty 
manufacturing, and com- 
what the seemingly 


The glory and the grandeur of America here sp 


Pano: ; P : oe 
ea rama of its resources in agriculture, mining, 
rce. The purpose is to stimulate your interest in 


almost miraculous development of this nation means to you. 
The Wealth of Aladdin. — Thousands of years ago, according 
to the fairy tale, a boy named ‘Aladdin came into possession of 


a wonderful lamp and ring by means of which the treasures of 
Whenever he rubbed the 


the world were brought to his feet. 

magic lamp or ring, powerful genii appeared ready to do his 
bidding. At his command the genii brought him jewels, built 
him palaces, furnished costly clothes, in short, secured for him 
anything he wanted. Thus @ poor boy through the magic 
of the lamp and ring was given power and riches far greater 
than those of the kings and emperors of his time. 

Your Lamp and Ring and What They Bring You. — Most of 
you have read the story of ‘Aladdin and some of you perhaps have 
envied him his luck. Yet with all his good fortune, Aladdin 
lacked countless things that ate today at the command of the 
poorest of you, and the treasure that seemed immense in those 


days would be a meager one today. Your school offers each of 
you a lamp and ring in the form of education and training that 
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will put at your command more powerful genii than those of 
Aladdin. With greater treasure and opportunity at hand and 
with more powerful genii at your command, you should be 
willing not only to rub the lamp and ring but to polish them 
brightly. 

Aladdin’s genii could never have brought him an automobile, 
a radio, a modern house, a telephone and telegraph service, an 
airship, properly cooked foods, well-printed books, typewriters, 
and a thousand and one other things that are today part of your 
life. Hence, you may well afford to picture to yourself a 
wealth, the opportunity, the power that your own America, 
through the magic of education, offers each of you today — 
i wealth, opportunity, and power undreamed of by Aladdin. 
“a 


The Wonderful Resources of America. — Your nation’s 
wonderful resources make it Possible to carry on almost every 
form of human activity in its more than three million square 
miles of territory. No other country in the world can produce 
so many different things and do it so easily. Through leadership 
in agriculture, manufacturing, mining, forestry, transportation, 
and commerce, America offers you not only opportunity un 
equaled elsewhere but choice of opportunity previously W- 
thought of even in this country. For this reason a brief glance 
at developing America may interest you. 

Land is the great resource of any nation because it supports 
almost all vegetable and animal life. In America a wide divers- 
ity of soil and climate gives us a splendid variety of products. 
Your country grows corn, cotton, rice, wheat, oranges, turnips, 
flax, wool; in short, anything necessary to the health and com- 
fort of its people. Across the center of the continent is a wide 
territory called the “corn belt,” in which corn and wheat are 
ithe big crops. Wool and livestock are important products 
in the Rocky Mountain country. The Pacific slope is a rich 
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thwest, dairying in New Eng- 


fruit region. Wheat in the Nor 
lumbering in various sections 


land, cotton-raising in the South, 
represent wealth and industry directly related to the soil. 

: Naturally, then, agriculture has played an all-important part 

in our national growth and will continue to do so in increasing 
Proportion. The agriculturist of the future will need training 

in science, business, and engineering in order to compete success- 

fully. Agriculture as a vocation for you offers possibilities 

about ‘which volumes are written and about which we can say q 


just a little in a later chapter. < 
And so it is with our other industrial progress — mining, $ 
scattered widely over the 7? 


manufacturing, commerce. Tron ore is í 
country. Gold, copper, lead, zinc have added much to national 


prosperity. Coal is found in many states, but is most abundant 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. Rich oil fields are 
being developed in various sections. Our great forests have 
been cut away to less th ginal extent, yet one ~ 


an one half their ori; 
fourth of our land area is still forest Jand which the government 
is helping to save and reple 


ish. Our enormous water power 
has scarcely been touched, an 


nd it has been said that the water 
power that could be secured from our streams “exceeds our entire 
mechanical power in use, would operate every mill, drive every 
spindle, propel every train and boat, and li 
and village in the country.” 


ght every city, town, 


wth. — History and geography 
th this miracle of America, its 
eople on the Atlantic seaboard 
one hundred forty million 


The Marvel of America’s Gro 
have already acquainted you wi 
development from three million p 


at the time of the Revolution t° arty a 
today peopling an empire. Our present purpose 1n this and 


later chapters is not to retell this story, fascinating though it 
is, but rather to stimulateryour meee in what this miraculous 
development means to you: And we may only hint at that. 
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Increased millions of people means increasing variety of occu- 
Pations. Growth in Population measures the kind of structure 
we have reared upon our wonderful foundation of natural 
wealth; it tells us of the industrial greatness that has grown 
out of our original resources of climate, soil, and minerals. 
Great factories have Sprung up throughout the length and 
breadth of America, Words are inadequate to picture the story 
of this nation’s manufacturing progress, They only coldly 
Portray the belching chimneys, the roaring furnaces, the clat- 
tering machines, the trains Steaming with loads of freight across 
a continent. Pale are they in Picturing the thousands upon 
thousands of buildings massed together to make a great city. 


The Magic of N. ew Opportunities, — Special lines of activity 
exist today that were unthought of in more primitive times and, 
naturally, coming years will widen the opportunity. Teaching, 
law, medicine, engineering, business, the theater, sports, radio, 


Wonderful opportunity there is magic, but it is magic we may 
control. Our railroads, our telegraph and telephones, out 
mines, our factories, our schools, our great commercial enter- 
Prises, our hospitals, libraries, recreation centers, our theaters, 
our wonderful Cities, and our attractive Tural life — these fur- 
nish themes for a thousand fairy tales that in America are true. 
Thousands of modern Aladdins have found magic lamps and 
rings, thousands are rubbing them now, and thousands more will 
Tub them in the future. 

That these fairy tales could come true in America has, toa large 
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extent, been due to our form of government and to our free schools 
— your government and your school. In America nature pro- 
vided the opportunity, and the government and the school en- 
Couraged seizing it. No despotic law has prevented men from 


tising from poverty or obscurity to positions of great wealth and 
merchants, farm- 


leadership. Pack-peddlers have become great 
hands have become owners of vast ranches, office boys have 
become corporation heads, poor youths have become great presi- 
dents. It seems a fairy tale, yet we know it is true. 

In seizing opportunity, the boy or girl with superior training 


and education has the advantage over those who lack such train- 
ty you need Aladdin’s 


ing. To succeed to your fullest capaci l ke 
lamp and ring in the form of proper education and training. 
The next few chapters endeavor to point out a few special 
opportunities and to show you wherein your school may assist 
you in rubbing your lamp and ring more effectively than Aladdin 
did of old. 

QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Explain your advantage over Aladdin 
2. Why has agriculture been so importan 


t in our national develop- 


ment? . 
3. In what way has America’s rapid increase in population affected 
your future opportunity ? AVN oe A 
4. Make a list of all the kinds of occupations with which you are SN 
familiar or of which you have heard. ¢ S 
government combined to = 


5. How have free schools and our form oy 
better your opportunities? 


of EDUCA TOA, 
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CHAPTER XLI 
YOU AND USEFULNESS 


The “luck” that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work. 
— EBEN REXFORD 


The marvels of our scientific and industrial development set the stage for 
you to play an outstanding role. You have the choice between pleasure ae 
usefulness, Study yourself, study the world of opportunity, and build 
knowledge into a career that utilizes your powers to the full. 


Introducing the Leading Actor. — You are the leading charac- 
ter in this book — the hero or heroine of the entire story- , We 
haven’t described you, because it is unnecessary to describe 2 
Person to himself. The aim of the chapters in this book pas 
been to add to you qualities which will make your description 
of yourself read better. The finest hero, the most appealing 
heroine, is the one who possesses a broad list of admirable quali- 
ties and who is known for many helpful acts. Usefulness 1$ 
the true mark of distinction. The useless man is a cheat 
and a fraud; he wants the benefits of life without paying for 
them. 

From another standpoint, all the world’s a stage — thus 
Shakespeare described it — and you are merely one of a 
players. It happens, however, that you are the leading player; 
you occupy the center of the stage in the great drama, “MY 
Life.” Nothing is important except you. The preceding chap- 
ter described this stage on which you play such an important 
Part and painted a picture of all the stage settings. It showed 


you a marvelous, immense background for your part. 
286 
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A Tremendous Stage Has Been Set. — Your country provides 
you with a truly tremendous setting for you to play your role. 
One hundred years ago there was a population of 12,000,000 ; 
today, 140,000,000. The great West was then virgin soil, un- 
touched by the plow; the far-spreading forests were scarcely 
touched; the rich mines were almost wholly undeveloped. 
There were no foreign trade, few steamships, and less than 3000 
miles of railroad. In the period since then, there have been 


erected upon the original expanse of natural wealth, which is 


the floor of the stage, towering wings and immense backdrops. 


These tremendous stage settings represent the uses that have 
been made of these natural resources — the gigantic industries, 
the great business establishments, and the vast store of wealth 
that has been created. You enter upon the stage following a 
period of unequaled progress in man’s ability to control and 
direct the forces of nature — the age of steam and electricity. 
The United States today has power at work in her engines greater 
than the total possible power of the entire population of the 
world a hundred years ago. One person — you, for instance — 
can now do things that whole nations of people could not do a 


few decades ago. 


You Can Play an Amazing Part. — The center of all this won- 


der and might, then, is little you — no, big you- You have the 


bigness of undreamed possibilities. Who knows but that this 
methods of transportation far 


coming generation may see new 
superior to the steamship and the railroad? Who knows but 
that the wonderful mystery of electric power sent for long miles 

he newer mystery of con- 


over copper wires shall give way to t : 
trolled power that will dart here and there, doing the work of the 


world without the use of copper Power lines at all? You have 
the opportunity to find new forces and to secure new and start- 
ling results. You have capacities for wonderful usefulness that 
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outstrip your grandfather’s and your great-grandfather’s. 
This nation was built upon the physical strength, the tirelessness, 
and the unconquerable courage of these forebears of yours. 
You have the hand, the eye, and the strong right arm that ae 
forefathers had and could undoubtedly acquire something © 
their skill and cunning. You have, too, their zeal and their 
courage. You surpass them in the ability to do things eek 
you have more power — more mechanical power to work ad 
the wonders of the world, seen and not seen. You are the hei 


W 
of all the ages. You may take this gift and lead the way to ne 
conquests and new benefits, 


Choosing between Pleasure and Usefulness. — In a oe! 
race each runner exerts himself to the utmost, and as he finis a 
his course he touches another runner, who dashes forward ir 
still more distant goal. The runners of the past have oat 
touched you and you must speed onward. You owe the 1 of 
that you have to the duty of carrying on to the next goa 
Progress. The decision that you must make between pd 
and usefulness is an easy one — you see how all the ware d 
your modern Arabian Nights land have come from toil zA 
service. This is the “Choice of Hercules.” An ancient es 
tells how Hercules, who succeeded in so many remarkable ee 
that his name is even yet a symbol of strength, was met, W a 
still a youth like you, by two women at a parting of the mA 
The two women were Pleasure and Duty. The path offered j 5 
by Pleasure was easy and attractive, but the end of it ys 
hidden by mists and swamps. Duty offered him the) ei 
path, which was tough and rocky, but which ended in t 
bright sunlight of the mountain top. 

To choose the path of duty, as did Hercules, is your preference 
because, while you enjoy your good times, you see that you 
must think about doing some kind of useful activity in the 
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world. A harder choice, though, is to select the exact kind 


of work that you want to do. 

nd of Usefulness. — In a gen- 
ccupational groups, 
s a wide variety of 


Your Choice of a Particular Ki 
eral way you have a choice of four main o 
although within each of these groups there i 
employments. These groups are: 


I. Agriculture. 
2. Industry and the technical trades. 


3- Business. 
4. The professions and allied services. 
In each group of occupations there are ranges of quality — 
you may be either trivial or great, nO matter what your choice. 
soul who fears to offend his 


The minister may be the spineless 


parishioners or he may be the fervent prophet who cries out 
ut him. The lawyer may be 


against the evils that he finds abo ; 
an ambulance-chasing shyster oF & deeply learned interpreter of 
constitutional law. The doctor may be a quack with a smatter- 
ie of iasticine andra Enewink ear orie ehao cee 
of terrifying plagues. The teacher may be merely serving time 
until marriage or a better job gives relief from drudgery or may 
be the well-trained and influential leader and adviser of youth. 
The engineer may fritter away his training in the construction 
of sidewalks or he may plan and catty out the tunneling of 
mountains and the bridging of mighty torrents. The writer 
may set down idle chat and backdoor gossip or ue oe ae 
the beauties of nature and the aspirations of mankind. Business 
applies to a great array of enterprises, ranging from the corner 
grocery to the great establishment which has its own ships on 
the seas, its own cars on the railroads, and its branches ina 
score of places around the globe. The technical trades include 

mines, the mills, the shops, 


hundreds of occupations about the : ; 
in building construction, and in the operation of railways. 
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Agriculture includes a range of activities from market garden- 
ing to the operation of vast ranches. Scientific knowledge, 
business judgment, and manual skill are all useful to this calling. 

In later chapters you will see more clearly that the bulk of 
your choices will fall within these four groups. These are the 


Sroups, at least, which include the tasks that require some special 
training. 


You Must Try to Decide Wisely. — How are you going tO 
make your choice? That is a hard question for some of you, 
and even harder for your parents, your teachers, and your 
friends. You are in the center of the stage, remember. Nath- 
ing else matters quite so much as you. You are playing the 
lead in the drama, “My Life,” and you will have to study yau 
self in connection with this choice of a life work. The advice 
of your friends, the observations which you yourself make, the 
information which you get hold of about various callings — 
all of these have to be ranged alongside of what you know about 
your own tastes and abilities. Some of you are already very 
Sure as to what you are going to do; others are entirely unde- 
cided. Some of you, try as you will to make up your mind, 
will have to try out several things before a choice is hit upor- 
The author of Treasure Island first studied engineering at the 
wish of his father. Later he studied law, but gave it up to ber 
come one of England’s great writers. The try-out courses which 
some schools offer, so that boys and girls may have short expe 
riences ina variety of lines, serve to do away with later vocational 
wandering on the part of many young people. 

You must do all the looking around at the world and its work 
that you possibly can. You must do all the reading about 
vocations, their merits and demerits and the requisites for suc- 
cess, that you possibly can. Then you must look at yourself 
very coldly and very critically and see just what you have to 
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offer in the way of ability and skill and where you can best put 


it to work to get the greatest results. In any event, do not just 


Wander into a job by chance. Doa little planning. 

Above all things, discover whether you have any physical 
defect that would interfere with your success in any certain line 
of work. A boy who is hard of hearing will be handicapped 
in salesmanship, to give one instance, or a girl who is not good 
at matching colors will not succeed as a salesgirl at the thread 
Counter. Unless you have a robust constitution, you ought not 
to consider being a doctor or a nurse, because of the irregular 
hours. If your lungs are weak, keep away from employments 
that are too confining. A weak heart bars you from any very 


strenuous kind of labor. 
You must know, too, how much preparation you will have to 
have before you enter upon any particular vocation and must 
illing to meet the requirement. 


decide whether you are able and wi 
You ought to know, also, whether there is any overcrowding in 


the calling, remembering, however, that there is always a splen- 


did chance for the one who is thorough in his work. You ought 
for advancement are, what the best 


to know what the prospects 

earning possibilities are, and what real service you can render 
to the world. There is, indeed, much to do to get you and use- 
fulness properly linked, because the only usefulness worth 
while is the kind that gives you A chance to use your powers 
to the full. It is thus that you find satisfaction and happiness. 
do not get any artificial no- 


The Worth of Work. — Finally, t i 
tions about the superiority of the “white collar jobs.” The 


only “superiority” such jobs have is in the number of people 
engaged in them who are discontentedly struggling along. We 
are developing an entirely new point of view in America; the 


school system has had much to Vocational training 


do with it. 
has taught us the worth of ordinary labor. The dignity of 
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toil is something we never appreciated until recently. You 
may find your field of labor as a worker at a machine mak- 
ing shoes, building rubber tires, or weaving cloth. If 5% 
no one need pity you, for you are doing something that ou” 
nation could not exist without — you are keeping civilization 


S afloat. 


The workman can find a thrill in the contribution he makes 
to a product. The mighty locomotive puffing on the track 15 
not his sole handiwork, but it exists because of the particular 
part he played in its construction. He is in part the author of 
this terrific, crushing, yet serving monster. Is his toil, then, z 
be looked down upon? A towering skyscraper rears up towar 
heaven, dizzying to behold. Down in the earth a while 28° 
men were burrowing to prepare for this structure a firm founda- 
tion. As you look at the gleaming whiteness of this tremendous 
building that soars up and up, do you think their work aui 
cable? Labor is noble and exalted. As you engage in it, ae 
always for the mighty results that depend upon your humb 
part. 


f 
Angela Morgan has written a beautiful poem on work, ° 


which the last verse is as follows : 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it — 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 
And what is so huge as the aim of it, 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out ? 

Work the Titan, Work the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills — 
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Rending a continent apart, 
To answer the dream of the Master heart. 


Thank God for a world where none may shirk — 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 


QUESTIONS AND SPE CIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Why do you have any responsibility in connection with America’s 


wonderful material progress? 
2. Consult the library and make a list of the most important in- 


ventions that have helped to promote this great progress. 

3. Pick out some occupations that you think you might like and 
give reasons for your choice. 
_ 4 Have you made any attempts to secure vocational information 
in addition to what you learn in school? 

5. Should an education make it possible for a person to avoid 
hard work? 

6. Cite several examples of humble labor that is very important 
to the world. 


CHAPTER XLII 
SURVEYING THE OCCUPATIONAL SCENE 


We have to find, each for himself, our proper place 
in the great army, and our work when we get there. 
g — BESANT 


PERNE 
There are constantly changing trends in the occupational OA ie to 
America, about which you are concerned, You will find it imposs!! coun- 
make first-hand studies of more than a few of the great variety of oi 
try’s vocational possibilities, hence you must rely upon other methods. 


In the two previous chapters the purpose of the ened 
has been to fire you with some enthusiasm for America’s a. 
tunities for a life of usefulness, We turn now from the samua 
ing to the statistical. Enthusiasm must be steered by fac al 
Only very limited information about America’s occupation: 
scene has been given you, to wit: 


That there are twenty thousand separate kinds of jobs. 


3 of 
That these may be grouped into several hundred leading fields 
occupations. 


isted aS 
That the number of occupational groups may be broadly liste 
four, exclusive of homemaking. 


i ck- 
This information is too limited to give you the factual ba 


ica 
ground you should have. Let us survey workaday Amer! 
more in detail. 


Census Classes of American Occupations. — Instead of the 
four broad occupational groups we listed in the preceding chapte!» 
the United States Census sets ten. We repeat our four groups 
here and list the census classification as subheads under each: 

294 
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Agriculture 
1. Agriculture. More than a fifth of the country’s workers 
engaged here. 
he smallest occupational group ; 


2. Forestry and fishing. This is t 
five out of every thousand gainfully employed are found here. 


Industry and the Technical Trades 

3. Extraction of minerals. Only 2 per cent w 
of 1000). 

4. Manufacturing and mechanical industries. This is the leading 
Occupational group. ‘Twenty-nine per cent gain their living in this 
field. 

5. Transportati 
of the nation’s workers are in suc 
Business J & 

6. Trade, which means buying and selling- One eighth of the 
People who work are found here. i ; A 

7. Public service, which means conducting the business of govern- 
ment, local, state, or national. Nineteen out of every thousand make 
their living thus. 

Professional and Allied Services 

8. Professional service. One Ou 
Americans is in this group- 4 

9. Domestic and personal service: $ k 
ranges from humble personal service to types, which gpm 
on a professional level. Does not strictly classify as a sub iea T 
“ $ a «ac? but shades off from that group. 

Professional and allied services, u engaged in this field. 
A tenth of those earning their livelihood are eng 


Serving in All Four Groups 


h I0. Clerical occupations. 
ere as in transportation — 8 P 


ork at this (20 out 


ion and communication. Approximately 8 per cent = 


h employment. 


t of every fifteen employed 


This type of employment EP 


D 


About the same number are engaged 

er cent. 
Vocational Trends. — It will interest you tO know Sayan 
last census (taken in 1930) showed nearly 49,000,000 = cd 
employed in the nation This represents 39.7 per cent of the 
’ in 1910, 41-5 Per cent of 


As population.! However 
trict of Columbia. 


1 . 
Based on 48 states and the Dis 
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America’s population was working and the trend has been down- 
ward since then. The percentage for 1937 was estimated to be 
thirty-eight. 

In five of the ten census classifications of work there has been 
an increase in percentage employed at each ten-year interval 
since 1910. These are transportation and communication, 
trade, public service, professional service, and clerical occupa- 
tions. In only one, agriculture, has there been a decline at each 
census period. 

Outstanding is the increase in the trade classification (business 
and the distributive trades) which had four and a half million 
people enrolled in I910 and now has well over six million. The 
clerical and Stenographic occupations have also been increasing 
rapidly. Their increase was most notable in the ten years 
between 1910 and 1920, but has carried on since. In 1920 uea 
were three and one-fourth million people in clerical occupations 
and today there are more than four million. í 

This large increase in the number of commercial and clerical 
workers is the result of two factors, both of which are still operat- 
ing. The first is the constantly increasing proportion of workers 
needed to bridge the growing gap between producers and Co 
sumers. The second factor is the growing number and variety 
of specialized commercial activities and commercial services 
organized to meet the demands of our complex system of dis- 
tributing and servicing the products of industry. 

These new kinds of special business services and the ae 
ment of very large business units, both so characteristic ie 
America today, have greatly increased the variety of commercia 
Occupations. In large business firms the extensive use of 4 
variety of new types of office appliances has created positions 
for a great variety of specialized workers. There are literally 
hundreds of separate commercial vocations today. The effect 
of the demand for new thousands of clerical workers and office- 
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machine operators has been to draw thousands of women into 
these positions. All these occupations are such that women, 
especially young girls, can soon gain proficiency in a type of 


work they are glad to do. In fact, there are nearly as many 
al occupations as in do- 


women employed in trade and cleric 
nst 29.6 per 


Mestic and personal service — 27-5 Pet cent agai 
cent. Out of the ten million workers in the trade and clerical 
groups, approximately three million are women. 

the fact that the ratio of 


Another significant trend lies in 
youths to adults in our population is steadily declining. A 
hundred years ago there were more youths under 16 years of 
age than there were adults over 20 — the ratio was 10 to 9. 
Today there are more than twice as many adults over 20 as 
children under 16. (These figures are based on white population 
only.) Since this population fact carries with it a corresponding 
situation in industry, and since increased development of auto- 
matic machinery has reduced the number of jobs open to youth, 


this tendency for the number of youth in proportion to adults to 
de the entrance of youth into pro- 


decline has in general ma i i o 
ductive employment more difficult. But since along with this 
there has come a general feeling that youth should spend plenty 
of time in formal educational training, the situation has been 

partly relieved. ; 
Most significant of all the occupational trends is the tendency 
New machines are developed which make 
New services spring 


ffice obsolete. 
d lagging. The automobile, for 


instance, created much new employment for mechanics and 
garage workers but much less for blacksmiths. The electric 
refrigerator increased the call for electrical service men but 
reduced the number of ice-wagon drivers. Radio created a 
host of new workers and reduced employment in the phonograph 
industry. Talking motion pictures had a detrimental effect 


toward change. 
old operations in factory Or 0 
up and old ones find deman! 
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on the employment of musicians for orchestras in the movie 
theaters. The obvious lesson is that your preparation must nO 
be too narrow and too specific. General educational training 
is still important before specialized training is undertaken. 
The most important specific thing to be prepared for is an 
adaptability to change 


: * ut 
Your Own Survey. — How may you secure information abo! 


Occupations? If you have read Benjamin Franklin’s mere 
raphy, you will recall his telling how his father sometimes gr 
him on a walk to see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, A 
their work, that, to quote, “he might observe my oe 
and endeavor to fix it on some trade or other on land.” It is ee 
of the question for you today to go ona walk with anybody an ji 
Set an adequate picture of the callings of today’s world. kr 
you get from this direct method may be very valuable, but D 
can be only partial. It is important enough to be listed as wi 
-, method, but you must supplement it by at least four other pre 
cedures as follows: (1) study of books and periodicals that gne 
occupational information; (2) talks with people employed in i 
variety of occupations; (3) try-out courses in school or appren 


. A ? . hies 
tice try-outs in actual employment; (4) reading the biograp: 
of successful men and women. 


In this book the author does not attempt to give you pie 
than a very general survey of the four broad occupational fiel i 
already outlined. You must turn to the great wealth of metei 
in printed form to get the detailed facts you will need. w 
Suggest that you follow a definite outline in your study © 
occupations, The following will be helpful : 

Background 
t. General statement of what the worker in this vocation does. 
- Brief account of the development of the vocation. 


2 
3. Present status of vocation — are its methods fixed 
4 


or changing? 
- Importance to the community and to the nation. 
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Job Analysis 

5. Detailed statement of processes carried on by 
field. 
6. The divisions into different types of jobs. 
7- Where may the beginner start? 
8. Opportunities for promotion. 


workers in this 


Practi, š 5 
ractical Considerations 
9. Is work confined to any certain section of t 


10. Number engaged in it in state and in nation. 
11. Surroundings — health conditions, physical hazards. 


12. Hours of work; is work regular or seasonal ? 


13. Is capital required? 
14. Financial returns: 

a. Average for your state 

b. Average for the nation. A 

c. How long before earnings are satisfactory? 

d. Is age a handicap to earning power? 
1s. Is vocation overcrowded? 5 
16. Do people now in this work seem contented? 
17. Public attitude toward this vocatio: 
18. Are there opportunities to keep gro 
19. What are its future prospects 


he United States? 


n. 
wing mentally ? 


Necessary Personal Qualifications 


20. Physical strength and healt 
21. Mental ability needed. p 
22. Personality and social qualities. 
23. Preparation needed : 
a. Apprenticeship training- 
b. Special high school subjects- 
c. College education- 
d. Study in graduate $ 
24. Placement agencies oF © 
ment. 


h requirements. 


chool. ; 
ther methods of entering upon employ- 


Summary 
with your judgment as to 


25. List of advantages and dis 
whether you should consider this voca! 


advantages, 
tion. 
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QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Make a report on th 

munity during the Past few 


i h; 
2. Select for each of the four main occupational groups a biograp* y 


+ . . umm: riz- 
of some leader therein and explain your choices. Make as 2 
ing report on one of these biographies. 


3- What census classes of employment show a gain? ¥ 
4. Write a brief analysis of one vocation in your community 


s om- 
e employment trends in your own C 
years. 


CHAPTER XLII 
POSSIBILITIES IN AGRICULTURE 


first man, and all historic 


The first farmer was the 
d use of land. 


ability rests on possession an 
— EMERSON 


_ Agriculture is the world’s basic occupation. It existed when there was no 
industrial system. It holds, and always has held, a key position in our 
economic life. As youth looks for the opportunities of tomorrow, farming 


cannot be passed by. 
Iture, you will be joining a great 


f all the people in this country 


If you decide to go into agricu 
ter position 


vocational army, for one third o 
live on farms, The farmer today enjoys & much bet 


than he used to; the popular notion of the farmer as a “hay- 
seed” has changed. The farmer now dresses in the same style 
as his city friends, goes to the city frequently in his automobile, 


keeps in daily touch with the world through the newspaper and 
lying the teachings of science to 


radio, and, above all, is 4PP f; 
his daily tasks. The farmer is no longer a bewhiskered back- 


number. 

What Farming Includes and Requires. — The majority of 
the farm opportunities are to be found in general farming, as 
distinguished from specializing oP one crop, on dairying, or on 
the breeding of one kind of livestock. The types of work that 
farmers in general do may be listed as follows: planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting cTops ; preeding and caring for livestock ; 
marketing products ; controlling insect pests and diseases of 

and contending with the weather ; 


plants and animals; judging 
301 
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manual labor; directing the labor of others; using and repair- 
ing machines ; keeping property and fences in repair; buying 
supplies and equipment; organizing and managing a business. 
In western areas irrigation of the soil calls for knowledge of that 
particular method of farming. 

Farming demands a broad range of abilities. Scientific knowl- 
edge and ability are important ; if the farmer does not start with 
much scientific knowledge, he must know how to turn to and 
utilize the scientific studies relating to farm procedures. Busi- 
ness ability is important; he is a managing director of his ow? 
unit of production. Modern farming is so mechanized that — 
mechanical ability is necessary. To these three must be added 


physical energy and interest in plants, animals, and the out-of- 
doors, 


Benefits and Drawbacks in Farming. — Agriculture has 
always granted a large measure of independence to those who 
engage init. The farmer is his own manager; he does not have 
to take orders from others; nor does he have to worry about 
losing trade to a competitor. He cannot be thrown out of his 
job when he grows older and becomes unable to work quite 50 
ss hard as formerly. 
be Mey But asa manager of his business, he runs certain risks of loss 
ree — risks that cannot be controlled so well in his business, because 
they are often acts of nature. Excessive rains, dry weather, 
unseasonable frosts, damaging hail or wind storms often do 
much damage to the farmer’s crops. Blights and insect pests 
are also harmful, but these enemies to agriculture are being 
2 fought with scientific methods. There is, of course, a risk in 
J ENYE that returns from the farmer’s crops are generally uncertain. 
Wiis) When he does his planting, he cannot be sure what the demand 
w <p for the crop will be at harvest time. Low prices may leave 
a7, 2 him a rather poor return for his labor. General farming has an 
(Sep 
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advantage here in that everything does not depend upon one 


crop. 
A farmer may live comfortably and enjoy good food, because 
t of it himself. Even in 


he is able to produce the greater par 
days when the prices of farm products are low, he is usually 
Tf you like the out-of-doors, if you 


assured of plenty to eat. 

enjoy the cultivation of growing things, if you like domestic 

animals, if you want to be your own boss, you will find real 

satisfaction in farming. The biggest handicap to your starting 

out independently is the money needed to buy a farm of your 

own. For a time, therefore, you will probably have to work 
hich plan you divide 


as a farm laborer or as a tenant, under W. 
the crops with the owner. The United States Department of 


Agriculture made an investigation @ few years ago and learned, 
as a result, that three fourths of the farm laborers and tenants 
find it fairly easy to acquire farm ownership) » Leismotnecessary 
to be able to pay for a farm in full; the owner will usually take 


a mortgage covering a large part of the value. There will be, 
of course, the additional cost of livestock and machinery to be 


provided for. If you want to 8° into farming, you must be 
saving and thrifty, so that you will have some money laid by 


for your start. 


Education for Farming. — The agriculture courses offered in 
e interested in this 


your school will be of value to you ifyo e 5 f 
vocation. Some high schools have & four-year course 1n this 


subject, which presents an unusual opportunity for thorough 
training. There are, too, boy ş and girls’ agricultural clubs in 
almost every community, which set up practical projects to be 
carried on during the summer vacation, such as the growing of 
corn, potatoes, and vegetables, canning, dairying, and poultry 
raising. The farmer today is interested in public affairs and 


in scientific progress — poth touch his life very closely. Just a 


NZ 


a 
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little education is, therefore, not enough. High school gradua- 
tion is, of Course, essential, but in addition to that there is & 
marked tendency for young men going into agriculture to take 
further training at an agricultural college. For those who cannot 
spend four years in this way, there are in most states short 


courses of a few weeks in length held annually at the state 
college of agriculture, 


of farming. 


Stock Raising. — Stock raising appeals to many. The stock- 


Man raises cattle, hogs, sheep, or, it may be, horses of mules for 
market. Some sections of the country are better adapted to 
Stock raising than others, The great western plains have always 
been wonderful stock regions. The stockman lives a busy, out- 
of-door life and must be a good judge of livestock. If you have 
Such interests and qualifications, you will find this work fier 
erally profitable, Of course, there are bad years in stock raising 
when stock that has been fed on high-priced feed has to be mar- 
keted at too low a price. As a matter of fact, the raising of 
cattle and hogs has not kept pace with the increase in population 
in this country. There were only about 15,000 more cattle 
in the United States in 1920 than there were in 1900, yet there 


were 30,000,000 more people. There were about 9,000,000 more ' 
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ie but again 30,000,000 more people. There are, therefore, 
road opportunities in this field because the population is con- 
Stantly increasing. 

Dairy Farming. — Dairyin| 


agriculture and one of the most interesting kinds of stock-farm- 
n the neighborhood of 


g is a very important branch of 


ing. Dairy farming is best carried on i 


great cities, because the product is thus more easily sold. How- 
r cheese may be 


ever, dairy products in the form of butter o 
made at great distances from the market. Condensed milk 
away from 


often have plants in small villages, 
nies in every small city 


llion quarts of milk 


companies, too, 
the great cities. The ice cream compa 


are also large consumers. About thirty mi 
The dairy farmer has a rather 


are used daily in the country. 

definite schedule of duties that he must live up to, but the work 

is not very hard physically. Selecting pure-bred stock and test- 
r success in this line. 


ing the cows for milk yield add to you 
ing the interest of many 


Poultry. — Poultry raising is attract 
The demand for poultry / 


and girls. 
that the United States spends over 


products is shown by the fact 
a billion dollars a year for eggs and dressed poultry. No large 
investment in money is needed for this work. It is likewise 
possible to succeed with rather weak health; the demands 
upon physical strength are slight. 
details is necessary in this business. 
Fruit Growing. — This is not an easy branch of agriculture. 
In the first place you must wait a number of years, if you plant 
your own orchard, and if you buy an orchard, you must give it 
a great deal of care. Climate and soil are important in fruit 
growing, and it cannot be successfully undertaken in all regions. 
Insect enemies exist, but these 4” all be conquered. Late 
frosts which come while trees are in blossom are often the most 
serious enemies to success- Owners of large orchards generally 


young people — both boys 


Se 
PSA 


A painstaking attention to = 


ie 


= 
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burn smudge pots to keep the frost from settling. One of the 
problems of fruit growing is the picking and marketing. Much 
extra labor must be secured and markets must be reached 
quickly to prevent losses, since the product is perishable. 


Market Gardening. — Market gardening is another form of 
agriculture that appeals to many who wish to live close to the 
large cities. Good Prices can undoubtedly be obtained for 
vegetable products. It does not take any particular capital to 
Start in this work. A few vacant lots and some seeds are all that 
isneeded. The most Successful gardens, though, have means š 
artificial watering so that the crops may be kept flourishing. 
Better prices are obtained if in this way vegetables can be 
marketed a few days ahead of the regular season. Running j 
greenhouse calls for more capital but is a very profitable varia- 
tion of vegetable gardening. The forced growth inside of glass 
» enables the greenhouse owner to sell vegetables out of their 
| natural seasons at high prices. , 
The chief advantage of the various types of specialty farming 
is that not very much land is needed and the investment of 
` money for equipment need not be great. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Find out what Percentage of America’s population is rural. 
How has the situation changed in the last twenty years? 

2. Why does the farmer need a good education? Who needs the 
more education, the man who runs a farm or the man who runs the 
village store where the farmer trades? Justify your answer. 

3. What are the leading kinds of specialized farming? Is any one 
of them practiced to any extent in your section? 

4. Are insect pests causing any damage to crops in your vicinity? 
What is being done to check such pests? 

5- Make a list of all the points you can find for and against farming- 

6. Take the three most significant farm abilities and write a list 
of specific abilities that belong under each. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE TECHNICAL TRADES 


A true mechanic feels true inspiration when he feels 


that he is doing his best. 

— WILL CARLETON 
ultitude of important occupations. Skill 
of all varieties is trained and applied to bring to our complex age the goods 
and services which it demands. Manufacturing, building, transportation — 
all these demand a steady stream of competent workers. 


There is a great variety of occupations that should be dis- 
e is not space to present all. 


cussed under this heading, but ther 
The four main groups are the machine trades, manufacturing, 
the building trades, and transportation. 


Machine Trades. — “If you know of 
and independent, with snap, pride, poverty, good health, and 


public school education, and with a hankering after the mechani- 
cal arts, tell him to go into @ machine shop and learn the trade” 
—these are substantially the words of a practical mechanic. 
The following is a brief descrip tion of the several machine- 


shop tradesmen. 

The man who makes the m 
to be put to use is the machinist. 
and repairs them. His services may 


machine equipment in various industrial plants. 
Before the machinist can do the important work of building 


machines he must have plans prepared for him by a draftsman. 

The draftsman describes the tool or machine that he plans, 

through a series of working drawings. These drawings contain 
307 


The technical trades cover a mi 


a bright boy, smart 


achine, tool, or implement that is 
He also assembles machines 
be called for in installing 
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information as to the exact shapes and dimensions of the various 
Parts. A designer is a draftsman of a high order of ability who 
Plans the more difficult types of construction. He must know 
much about the principles of mechanics and must not only 
know how to plan skillfully but how to make intricate problems 
of construction clear to the machinist through effective draw- 
ings. 

Since most machine parts are cast from metal, a patternmaker 
is needed to build the wooden patterns, or models, that the 
molder uses to turn out the castings. The machinist, then, has 
to work the castings over so that they are machined to the exact 
specifications, 

Because of the constant desire of industrial establishments 

mprove the efficiency of their machines, experimental workers 
are needed. The experimental worker’s business is to try out 
Proposed changes in tools and machinery in order to check uP 
on the probable advantages or disadvantages. He also has con 
Stantly in mind the importance of making improvements OF 
Modifications that will reduce the cost of production. 
An inventor may dream of some new application of power, but 
if nobody can build the machine, the dream is an idle one. It 
is the function of the machine trades to give reality to new 
ideas and new mechanical improvements by constructing the 
NS needed machinery. Without machine shops no factory could 
è be equipped with machinery. If you have “a hankering after 
the mechanical arts,” patience, and perseverance, you will find 
this a profitable trade. You will need to study all the mathe- 
matics you can, and should study physics also. Industrial 
history is likewise helpful. The best preparation is to attend 
a trade school, or a part-time school which gives you alternately 
a week in the shop and a week in school. If you cannot attend 
a trade school, you ought to go to work in a small shop where 
you will learn a variety of tasks. 


i 
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The machinist does the actual task of working the bars of 
metal and the rough castings so that they correspond accurately 
to the sizes and shapes indicated in the drawings. These draw- 
ings are so detailed that the machinist can readily follow their 
directions. In the beginning the designer made a rough draft 
from which the draftsman produced the working drawing with 
every detail shown exactly. From this working drawing, trac- 
ings and blue prints were made for general use in the shop. 

In the small shop the draftsman and designer are one; 


the larger shop the designer does the more difficult planning. 
skill in drafting or in inter- 


in 


This work calls for more than mere t 
preting mechanical drawings- A knowledge of mathematics, 
d engine practice is needed. 


physics, applied mechanics, a? £ 
The draftsman and the designer do the planning and must 


understand all the mechanical principles involved as well as 


prepare accurate drawings- Jf the orders, a5 given on the blue 
will be useless. 


prints, are in error in any Way) the machine 
ops, the draftsman, too, must 


The designer and, in the smaller sh ; 
have an inventive type of mind. He has to plan improvements 
in old machines or think out the construction of new ones. He 
needs to understand the strength of materials and the principles 


of power transmission. i 
Only the largest machine shops employ experimental workers; 
in the smaller shops this is another of the draftsman s responsi- 
bilities. The experimental worker’s duty 35 to test and check 
up on changes suggested by the designet- pes experimental 
worker is usually a machinist, and he brings this practical experi- 
ence to bear upon the problems of design. He is really a 
designer’s assistant. 
It has already been indicated ie 
machine may require metal castings: 
by pouring melted metal into mold A 
takeavonuthe desired shapE when it cools. 


the making of a tool or 
These castings are made 
e of sand, where it 
In order to have a 
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rate knowledge of mechanical drafting is a quite important part 
of the patternmaker’s preparation. The same qualities are 


of skilled machine workers. The steam engineer must under- 
stand dynamos and electric motors as well as steam engines, 
because the two are often found side by side. His job may be 


an apartment house, or run the engine on a steamboat. Keeping 
the tremendous number of American automobiles in running 
condition gives work to a large number of repairmen, The elec- 


To be successful in this field you must be interested in machinery, 
not mind dirt and grease, and have a good memory so as tp 
remember the varying characteristics and different repair 


Manufacturing. — Manufacturing processes are practically 
all carried on with automatic machinery, so that the average 
factory worker today does not have to be highly skilled. He 
is more generally a tender of some particular machine, and 
can learn his work rather quickly. Steadiness and an even dis- 
Position are valuable. There are almost eleven million factory 
workers in America. We could certainly never get along without 
their Services, and it is a very creditable employment to consider. 
However, since the technical knowledge required is not of such 
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a hi 5 ? 

; high order, the pay is not so good as in the machine or building 
rades. There are opportunities, however, to become a foreman, 
manager, or superintendent. To obtain such a promotion a 
Worker must show an understanding of the factory processes 


apart from his own work, must be able to direct others, and have 
company. It goes without 


a strong feeling of loyalty to the 

Saying that the foreman must himself be an expert workman. 

The production experts in modern factories study ways in which 

Processes can be improved, waste motion done away with, and 
This is an interesting 


a greater quantity of goods turned out. 
field for the person who likes to find better ways to do things. 


One drawback’ to factory work is the possibility of periods 
of idleness. Business often slackens and workers are laid 
off. On the whole, though, modern factory conditions are 


good. 

mer gives us food, the skilled 
Jlaneous necessities, while the 
sh the shelter. Thus the 
of, The building trades 
an most callings, so no 


The Building Trades. — The far! 
factory workers, clothing and misce 
workers in the building trades furni: 
three basic needs of man are taken care 
are much more familiar to all of you th 


long accounts of the trades will be given. 
The carpenter comes first to your mind, To be a good car- 


penter you must have a liking for woodwork, for arithmetic and 
geometry, for drawing, and for things mechanical. One disad- 


vantage of this trade is that work is sometimes slack during the 
carpenter may go into the 


winter. An exceptionally skilled š t 
work of cabinetmaking and puild special cabinets and massive 
furniture for fine residences OF offices. About two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of tools is the carpenter's only investment. Wages 
are very good. 

The mason lays stone, 
chimneys, fills in the iron fra 


ete foundations, builds 


prick, or concr 
f large buildings with 


mework o0 
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stone, cement, and brick, and does plastering and stucco work. 
There is more monotony in the mason’s trade than in the can 
penter’s, but it is just as healthful a type of employment. A high 
school training, with attention to mathematics, physics, and 
drawing, is desirable for the mason’s trade. The trade itself is 
usually learned by the apprentice method. The working season 
of the mason, particularly in the North, is likely to be shorter 
than the carpenter’s, due to the effect of freezing weather on 
mortar or concrete. Competition is, however, less and wages 
are higher. 

A somewhat dangerous type of building employment is that 
of the structural iron worker. Huge steel béams are lifted 
into their places by hoisting machinery and temporarily fastened 
in place. Then the riveting gang fastens them permanently 
in place. The Structural steel worker must be cool and level- 
headed, daring to some extent, but also careful. He must 
understand working from blue prints and know something 
about the principles of mechanics. The chief disadvantage is 
that the work is irregular; it is also a young man’s job. Even 
middle-aged men cannot stand the speed at which the work 
must be carried on. Wages are unusually high. A new devel- 
opment in this field is the use of the electric welding process 4S 
a substitute for riveting. 

Plumbing is another important trade. A first-class plumber 
must know both the theory and the practice of. the science of 
sanitation. Work is steady the year round, not only because of 
new buildings but of repairs in old ones. The master plumber 
with his own shop also makes considerable money from the 
fixtures which he sells. A young man entering this work must 
Serve a number of years as an apprentice or helper. If you go 
into this work, you should be sure to study mathematics, physics, 
and mechanical drawing, and also physiology or biology, and 
hygiene. The wages are very good. 

S 


D 
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the building trades. This 


The electrician is indispensable t 
ny boys. The electrician 


is a type of work that appeals to ma 
Places all the wires in the house or other buildings so as to guard 


against the dangers of fire. He installs all the equipment 
needed to make electricity available for any purpose — lighting, 
heating, or cooking. This work demands good pay and, as in 
the case of the plumber, there is an opportunity to operate a 
Supply store and sell fixtures and other needed equipment. If 
in physics the sections on magnetism and electricity especially 
grip you, you will doubtless find this work or its more advanced 
form — electrical engineering — well suited to you. 

The painter and decorator put the finishing touches on the 
building. Some inclinations toward the artistic are useful 
here. The interior decorator who suggests the furnishings as 
well as the wall decorations earns the greatest rewards. Some 
knowledge of chemistry and training in art are very valuable. 
had railroads, 


Transportation Trades- = 
f distance and 


boys have felt the call to pê 
see some of the world outside. Railroa 
initial appeal, but there must be a better reas 
it than a mere impulse to se new scenes. 

The engineer is the most interesting of t s 
His is the hand that holds the safety of the passengers as his 
mighty engine speeds over the singing rails. Day ot night, he F 
must be alert and watchful, noting the signals and observing 
the speed of his train. Only® PO? who is of strong physique A 
can become an engineer. His eyesight must be good and his &% 
color sense correct. He must be able to stick to his duties for 
long periods. The engineer usually serves an apprenticeship as 


a fireman. 
The conductor is in gene 
the orders from the train-disP 


he railroad employees. 


rge of the train. He receives 


al cha 
s them on to the 


atcher and passé 
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engineer. He is, of course, in charge of the welfare of the pas- 
Sengers and must please them in the company’s behalf S? tr 
as he possibly can. Tact and patience are necessary qualities. 
The conductor must have a good memory, should be able 0 
write fairly well, and be good at figures, His apprenticeship is 
Served as a trainman or brakeman. z 
It is impossible to 80 into the great variety of railroad em 
Ployments. The work as a whole is highly important. This 
country would starve if all trains stopped running for a few 
weeks. Railroad work has been made much safer than 1 
merly, but one disadvantage that remains is the necessity T 
being away from home much of the time. Railroading offer 
Teasonably steady work, particularly in the passenger ane 2 
Engineers and conductors earn salaries that compare favora 
with the earnings of professional men, and other types of rai 
road workers do correspondingly well. a 
There are, of course, other forms of transportation SE 
ment — passenger airplanes, boats, trolley cars and auto weit 
and trucks. All give opportunities for interesting employmen i 
In each there is need, as there is in railroading, for mechanics roe 
other employees who are more or less out of the public eye, bu 
who nevertheless make it possible to keep things co a 
smoothly. All of these render important services. If youl ¥ 
to travel about and to have a hand in keeping things moving, y a 
will doubtless find satisfaction in some of the transportatio 


f d in 
pursuits. One thirteenth of America’s workers are engage 
this industry. 


QUESTIONS AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
e 
1. Describe briefly the work of each of the five types of machin 
shop tradesmen, , 
2. Look over the tasks which you see carried on about you nena 
the use of machines. See whether you can plan a machine to pe 
form one of these tasks. 
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o not have any ability to design ma- 


3. If you decide that you d 
for you in the machine trades? 


chines, is there any opportunity 
Explain. 

4. What are some of the draw 

5. What similarity is there between the wo 
and of the carpenter? Ask some carpenter W. 
instead of patternmaking. Aska patternmaker why he did ni 
Carpentry. 

6. Are there any laws in your state governing the work of plumbers 
or of electricians? 

7. Determine as best you can about ho 
Mason works in your town. Do the same 
the structural steel worker. 

8. Refer to the library for information 
transportation in the United States. What has been © 
Portant means of transportation? 

9. The next time you ride on 2 train, 
conductor what he considers to be the adv: 
tages of his work. J 

to. What is the newest type of passenger transportation? Of 


backs of factory work ? 
rk of the patternmaker 


hy he chose this work 
ot prefer 


w many days each year a 
for the carpenter and for 


on the development of 
ur most im- 


make it a point to ask the 
antages and the disadvan- 


hauling freight? 
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CHAPTER XLV 
OPPORTUNITIES IN BUSINESS 


The calculations of the counting room involves consequences 
beyond the accumulation of wealth, 


— FREEMAN HUNT 
s n P " ERE k i f differ- 
Business is a widely sweeping classification in which a multitude a jobs: 
ent callings are to be found, New business machinery has made Ta many 
Buying and selling are the essence of the business scene, and in t! 


° stem 
thousands find employment, Banking comes into the picture as a Sy! 
for facilitating buying and selling. 


! 
The Importance of Buying and Selling. — “Extra! KER: 
Big Airship Crashes!” is typical of the sales cry of Er 7 
youngster who as a newsboy is making his first aenea all 
with the business world. He may like selling papers so ‘ad 
that it will govern his choice of occupation later. It aay ahs 
him to decide upon a commercial career of some sort in pre: 
ence to work in one of the professions or trades. i end 
If such is his choice, America offers opportunity ae a 
and richly rewards the successful. Moreover, quite in con aa 
to days of long ago when the merchant or tradesman was a if 
looked down upon, the social standing, dignity, and Laas of 
the successful business man is as good as or better than tha 
many of the so-called professions. 3 aen fi 
No occupation is entirely free from its commercial side, ie 
in this chapter we shall concern ourselves only with aa 
ing, the buying and selling, or exchange, of goods, We 


direct merchandising by the retailer or the commission mer- 
316 
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chant and more indirect merchandising by the bookkeeper, 


Stenographer, banker, or delivery man- Allare actively engaged 
in commercial work, yet each person’s work differs distinctly 


from another’s. 

Usually in thinking of commercial occupations we have direct 
selling chiefly in mind. However, one must buy before one can 
sell, and one must do some office work also. Therefore, it may 
be easier for you to think of commercial occupations as consist- 
ing of three large general types — buying, selling, and office 
work, Let us consider buying first. 


Buying. — Most of you at one time or another have tried to 
run some sort of little business. It may have been a little 
shop in the back yard with pins for money, it may have been a 
lemonade stand by the road, or it may have been an attempt 
to dispose of old magazines and papers that had accumulated 
around the house. Generally in your first business ventures 
the things you tried to sell were given to you and anything you 
could get for them meant clear profit. When you had sold out, 


you could quit business and buy some Ice cream. , 
wanted to make a little more 


A may have 
s you grew older, you y Lae Secunda house the you 


money but could not find any 

could sell. Perhaps you needed a 

some sort and had only two cents. 

which we may call your c4 pital — you may have bought two 
them at two cents 


daily papers at a penny each and have resold 
each. If so, you made a $r ofit of one cent CRON Ce eta) 
; 


or two cents in all. This profit of two cents added to your orig- 
capital to four cents and quite 


inal two cents increased your : 
likely you bought four papers the second day and, ahyon sold 
them all, made four cents instead of two- Then it is likely you d 
kept on buying and selling papers andactually became a business 
man. 
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Of course, you would have made money faster if you could 
have sold the papers for five cents, but if you tried it, you prob- 
ably found out that people would not pay that much because 
they could buy the paper for two cents from other boys. You 
also discovered that you could make more profit if you could 
buy your papers for less than a penny apiece, and perhaps you 
tried to do that. Undoubtedly you found out that in order to 
make any money for yourself, to have a profit, you had to buy 
your papers at Jess than you sold them for and that you had to 
be able to get papers regularly in order to have them for sale. 

The man who runs your drug store must buy things before 
he can sell them to you. And he must buy them for less than 
he charges you or he will soon go out of business. Hence he must 

= know his buying market, must know where he can buy each 
S article at the cheapest price, and he must also know his selling 
Prora market, know whether his purchases can be resold to his cus 
tomers at a profit. So in running a drug store, the druggist 
= Must be a good buyer as well as a good seller in order to succeed. 
In the smaller stores the owner or proprietor usually looks 
after the buying as well as the selling, but in larger department 
= Stores there are special clerks or heads of departments who do 
s nothing but look after buying the things the store needs: 
In such a department store the buying division may include 
(a) the buyers themselves and their assistants and office clerks» 
(b) the receiving department with examiners and bill clerks t° 
handle and check merchandise coming into the store, (c) the 
marking or price department where goods are priced before 
SON being placed on the counter, and (d) a stock department wheré 
Ne a surplus merchandise is held until needed at the counter. 
= Thus you see that buying in itself is all-important, and “pro 
EEE fessional buyers” with ability are in demand, Whether you 
C2 go into business for yourself or for someone else, the ability 
yx You display as a buyer will have much to do with your success OF 
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failure. Work connected with the buying department of a large 
organization may appeal to you. If so, the various divisions 
ot the purchasing department will offer opportunity for a } 
wide variety of taste and ability and give further chance for 
Promotion. 
ave been written about selling 


Selling. — Hundreds of books h 
and salesmanship, and more are being written every day. If 


you are interested in selling, by all means obtain some of these 
books and “read up.” Ina few pages here we may give you 
only the most elementary suggestions as to the possibilities in 


the selling field. 
Too few people realize that a salesman actually renders a 
service to all of us just as essential as that of the manufacturer 
or producer. The salesman is the connecting link between 
does his work well, both 


the producer and the consumer. If he 2 
producer and consumer, or customer, benefit by his efforts. If 


he fails, if products do not find a market, industry slackens and 
all suffer. You will be interested in different kinds of salesmen. 

Retail Selling. — You already know something about the 
work of a retail salesman, the clerk you meet every day in a 
store. He or she greets customers, finds out their needs, and 
endeavors to fill those needs by making sales. As a rule the 4 
customer enters the store with a definite purchase in mind. The 
good clerk endeavors to satisfy the customer’s needs from the ; 
stock in the store. Frequently 4 clerk has opportunity to call = 


the customer’s attention to other desirable merchandise and 
tail selling employs both 


thus increase sales. Clerking oF T° 

men and women in large numbers. Usually 3 successful clerk 
is one who endeavors to be of real service to his customers. To 
be of service he must know all about the material he is selling 
and must be able tactfully t° make the customer appreciate 
the value of his product. It js not difficult for people without 
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experience to start at this kind of work, but success and aie 
motion come largely to those who endeavor to render real 
service both to employer and customer. 


Selling for Wholesalers and Manufacturers. — The salesman 
in a wholesale store deals with buyers for retail stores, and he 
Must not only know his product thoroughly but he should also 
be able to show the retail merchant how his product may be sold 
toadvantage. In fact, some large wholesale organizations iene 
tain a sort of school for teaching proper methods of retail selling. 

The traveling salesman goes to his customers instead of wait- 
ing for customers to come to him. Thousands of persons are 
engaged in this sort of work and usually they are efficient a 
well paid. The traveling salesman not only must be capable À 
earning a good salary but he must also earn enough in addition 
to pay the expenses of travel, Sometimes he calls on regular 
trade in various cities and at other times he is engaged in “mis- 
sionary” work. This means that he is trying to sell a new, 
product, or trying to sell an old product in a section where it 
has not previously had much sale. 

The traveling salesman sometimes works for a definite salary, 
but more frequently he works on the commission basis — that 
is, a percentage of the total volume of his sales. His wo 
is difficult and at times discouraging, but, if successful, is wel 
paid. The desire to travel often attracts people into this 
work, although experienced traveling men know that even phe 
best hotel life is not so pleasant as home life and that routine 
travel often becomes very monotonous. To succeed as a travel- 
ing salesman you must like selling, must not dislike meeting 
strangers every day, and must not dislike travel, Of course, 
you should be able to meet people easily and have sufficient 
Personality to arouse a prospective customer’s interest in your 
Product. Above all else, you must be able to face and overcome 
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discouragement and have the cheerful disposition that enables 
you to keep plugging away. This type of selling is difficult but 
Pays well. 


Canvassing. — Canvassing of one sort or another requires less 


travel and usually implies selling something to people directly in 
their homes. The daily papers constantly carry advertisements 
headed “Agents Wanted,” seeking men and women to sell 


magazines, books, perfumes, coffee, spices, brooms, hosiery, lace, 
automobile accessories ; in fact, almost everything under the sun. 


Canvassers, as a rule, remain in a city or town until they 
have “canvassed” or called upon all the homes. Of course, in 
a very large city they usually work in groups under a “crew 
manager” and remain for long periods. Because the work is 
hard, frequently discouraging, and for some reason is not held 
in as high esteem as some other occupations, people do not, as 
a rule, remain in it as permanently as they do in other work. 
Yet canvassing does offer & chance for sales work to people 
without capital or experience, and does offer a rather thorough 
test as to the e stick-to-it-iveness” and selling ability of the 
agent. Some forms of selling in homes pay extremely well, 
afford valuable training: and lead to rapid promotion. A 
great many nationally known articles are sold exclusively by 


canvassing. 

And so we might go 
definitely. Real estate, i 
biles, each must be sold an 
all is impossible. 


t and discuss salesmen in- 
ks and bonds, automo- 
To discuss them 


down the lis 
insurance, stoc: 
d requires salesmen. 


s. — However, & word about silent 


selling, or advertising, is 7 order. In daily papers and maga- 
zines, on bill boards, in window displays and signs of every 


description you see advertisements urging the good qualities of 
ht illuminated signs flash some 


this or that product. Even at nig! 


Writing Advertisement 
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message about soap, hosiery, or automobiles. You can hardly 
think of an article you use that isn’t brought to your attention 
by an advertisement of one sort or another. Naturally, then, 
advertising plays a big part in selling, and men and women who 
can write advertisements are well paid. Such work usually 
demands correct and effective use of English, knowledge of 
selling, and ability to draw or illustrate. Of course, few people 
Possess all these qualifications, so that usually two or three oF 
more persons work together in preparing an advertisement. 
Advertising is growing in importance and offers one of the best 
opportunities in the commercial field. 


Office Work. — Merchandising, whicn is buying and selling; 
requires a vast army of office managers and clerks. Perhaps o 
lowliest type of office work is that of messenger boy or girl, an 
yet such positions are not infrequently the means of stepping 
right up to the top. Office work requires stenographers, typists, 
clerks for filing business correspondence, cashiers, payme 
bookkeepers, and the like. Without efficient office help an 
office management any business would soon get in difficulty- 
Such work requires skill at figures, fair penmanship, a knowledge 
of business English, and an aptitude for the use of the type- 
writer and adding machine. Your school probably has a 
commercial department especially equipped to fit you for this 
sort of work. Should you be interested, consult with your 
principal or the head of your commercial department regarding 
your possibilities in this field. 


Banking. — Thus far we have said nothing concerning a most 
important person in the business world — the banker. You 
probably know something about the workings of a bank, that 
j people deposit money in the bank and later write checks when 
they wish to withdraw part or all of the money deposited. But 
perhaps you do not know that the actual handling of money in 

Q 
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= an of cash is the smallest part of a banker’s business. 
ng = E On thing he does is to loan money to business 
Da a a ich he charges them interest. Of course, he does } s 
eo his money without good security of some sort which °° i 
erha spe that the money will be repaid to the bank by the AX A> 
ries at the proper time. A banker may be said to be ap 
secretary of his community in that his bank really a 


sep a the finances of the community working smoothly. Px 
ee usually has at least the following departments : (a) the 
in ing department which accepts deposits, (0) the bookkeep- 

g department which makes an exact record of all transactions, 
X the loans and discounts department which attends to lend- 

g money at interest, and (d) the paying department which 
examines commercial paper the bank for pay- 


presented to 
artments in larger banks, 


ment. Of course, there are other dep 
such as collection department, deposit-box department, exchange 
and the like. 


department, trust department, 
Usually progress in banking see othe a Sam 
because it is a rather conservative business. If it were not safe 
e in the bank. A 


and conservative, people would lose confidenc 
e a fairly 


ms slow 


successful banker must NO 
training, must keep in touch with other business 1n order to 
be able to advise his customers wisely, 


make loans safely, must 

and must be somewhat 4 Jeader in the business world. From 
the small-town bank to the high! ‘alized financial institu- 
tions of cities is a big step» 4" in between is 2 wide variety 
of desirable and responsible Pos If you think you have 
a taste for banking, talk to your banker about what qualifica- 
tions you must have and then discuss with your principal what 

in that work. 


your school can do to help y° 


itions. 


ately 30,000 hotels in 


e are approxim: 
or more people. The 


Hotel Service. — Ther 
ent to 500,009 


America giving employm 
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business is important enough that one university (Cornell) now 
offers a four-year course in hotel administration, and other 
institutions are offering training in this field. There are about 
500 hotels in America with 300 or more guest rooms, and each 
hotel is quite a complex establishment. There is an easy Way 
to estimate the number of employees in any large hotel — 0n 
the average there are as many as there are guest rooms, and the 
“ritziest” type may have enough employees to average as high 
as three per guest room. About half of the hotel’s employees 
are women. 

The most responsible hotel positions are the following : 
manager, assistant manager, auditor, sales manager, catering 
manager, chef, steward, engineer, housekeeper, and personnel 
director. : 

The hotel business is largely a selling enterprise — selling 
services for the most part, however, instead of products that 
have some permanence of use. Tt particularly requires em 
ployees who are skilled in dealing with people and who are 
alert to respect and cater to the desire for comfort of the person 
away from home. Those who prepare for the more important 
hotel positions are assured of good earnings. The average 
beginning salary of graduates from Cornell’s four-year course 
has been $1900; after five years of experience their salaries 
have risen to an average of $3300. 


Owning Your Own Business. — Finally, just a word about 
going into business for yourself. Naturally there is some 
satisfaction in building up your own business of one sort oF 
another, and the opportunities for doing so are without number- 
If you but glance around any town or city, or if you read the 
advertisements in any paper or magazine, you see all sorts of 
businesses that someone must have started. Of course, many 
others were started that failed for one reason or another. Lead- 
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Se of failure are lack of capital or incompetence in 
Sec aig Competition, often referred to as the “life of 
,” is certainly not the death of it, for on the average only 
three failures out of one hundred are due to it. 
Many things may enter into the advisability or desirability 
of your starting your own business, so we shall not attempt 


advising you on that score. Not only are your own tastes and 
abilities to be considered but also your opportunity in that direc- 
elsewhere. When the 


Hon as compared with your opportunity 

time comes for you to make a decision in regard to entering 
business for yourself, consult people who know you and know 
the business in which you think of engaging. 

We have given you a very prief outline of a few 
that the commercial world offers to young men and 
If you think you have taste and ability for business, 
find ample opportunity in the commercial department of your 
school to test out your tastes and abilities. More and more 
your school is seeking to know you better and to give you the 
training that is best adapted to your needs. You are now old 
enough to be thinking about your future and yet not so old that 
you may not change your mind several times in the next few 
years, The business world may attract you. If so, consult 
with your principal and other teachers as to how your school 
may best serve you for successful work in some branch of busi- 


ness. 


opportunities 
women. 
you will 


AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


e successful business man in 
trast with days of long ago? 


QUESTIONS 


standing of th 


1. What is the present 
y, in con! 


the average American communit; 
2. Relate your first attempt at earning 


3. Indicate some things in the business 
4. Why must you be & good buyer aad 
succeed in business for yours 


money. 
world that appeal to you. 
1] as a good salesman to 
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ġ ; ion- 
5- What is your opportunity in sales work? What is the relati 
ship of advertising to selling? 


6. Is office work attractive to you? Why? 
7- Sum up the qualifications of a good banker. 


hich hotels have for sale. 


8. Make a list of the services w 


CHAPTER XLVI 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PROFESSIONS 
profession. 


I hold every man @ debtor to his 
— BACON 


aramount for a pro- 


eparation has always been p! 
chool is merely a 


ia educational pr 
pre ional career, but it is no longer thought that the high s 
tie Paratory school for the professions. “A bird's-eye view © 
S in the several leading kinds of professional careers is here afforded. 

» were for many years in 


e of high schools. 
ted to enter upon 


Pea so-called ‘learned professions’ 
e past the main reason for the existenc 


Almost all who went through high school expec 
law, medicine, or the ministry, and the courses Were accordingly 
The high school was 4 sort of trade 


arranged for their benefit. 
“trades” that we usually call 


school preparing only for the few “ l 
professions. The professions now inc trained nurse, 
the social worker, the journalist, 


the librarian, the architect, } j 
the engineer, and the artist. The professions are in general 
those vocations which require years of training. You should 
pal ones. 


know a few facts about each of the princi 
— This is above all others 


ous Service. 

Religion has existed for ages as the 

to his Maker. Leaders have always 

Jationship and to strengthen men 
ance to win riches, 


rs no ch 
The ministry should be con- 


p interest in human beings and 
uman sufferings. Besides 


The Ministry and Religi 
a profession of service. 
expression of man’s relation 
been needed to interpret this re 
in their faith. The ministry © e 
except the riches of human love- 
sidered by the boy who has @ dee! 
a true sympathy for human joys and h 
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having a religious nature and an interest in human beings, YOU 
must have some gift for public speaking, if you are to succeed 
in the ministry. You ought, therefore, to be able to write clearly 
and forcibly, to memorize teadily, and to speak in public nee 4 
tively, if you decide to prepare for this profession. During 
your high school course, you should try yourself out along he 
three lines to decide your fitness. Of course, if your determina 
tion is strong, you can train yourself along any one of these lines . 
in which you are weak and ultimately reach success. College 
graduation and three years of training at a seminary after college 
is completed are the usual requirements. There is a demand for 
more ministers, so there need be no fear of not securing a pasto™ 
ate if you enter this profession. ; 

Missionaries are sent by the Christian churches to foreig? 
lands in order to bring other peoples to an acceptance of Chris- 
tian teachings. These missionaries must teach as well as preach- 
Many go as medical missionaries and thus bring comfort to the 
body as well as to the soul. Young men and women can fin d 
4 fields of useful service along religious lines in the Young Men j 
Christian Association and in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. The service in these organizations calls in larg° 
part for qualities of leadership, and for a disposition to want to 
help others along right pathways. Girls can find additional 0P- 
portunities for service as teachers or directors of religious educa 
tion. Public schools and churches are together taking uP ana 
problem of religious instruction and new classes are being added 
each year. Itisa growing field and is not overcrowded. 


The Law. — Laws are considered to be absolutely, necessary 
for a civilized nation. Conduct must be regulated or there can 
be no living together in a community. There must, therefore, 
be men who make a special study of law and who can thus give 
expert help to people who have to call upon the law to secure 
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their ri 
ir rights or who find themselves in other difficulties. Not 
f an attorney, but great 


6 ath ae 

a“ do individuals need the services © 

pans have much legal business and pay big fees to their 
gal advisers. It is possible, therefore, for a lawyer to eam 

very large rewards. 


The requirements for entering upon the practice of law are 


n é nE ; 
me the same in all states, but thirty-nine states now require at 
\ ast three years of study in an approved law school. Under- 
ying this is at least two years of general college training, making 


a total training of five years peyond high school graduation. The 
state bar examination is the f eligibility to become 2 


final test © 
practicing attorney; entry to on is denied until this 


the professi 

hurdle is cleared. That such examinations are by no means 

easy is evidenced by the fact that the announced results (1938) 

of a bar examination in Ohio showed that only two out of every 

five examinees (40.2 per cent) recel i 

importance of a great breadth of learning i fields other than 
telling what 


the law itself needs to be emphasized, for there is nO 
knowledge some piece of litigation may 


demands for specialized 3 
make upon the lawyer- <- reason it is increasingly com- 
mon for the prospective # y to complete # regular college 
course and then add the sP w training to this founda- 


tion. 

The legal profession is a crowded fiel 3 
160,000 lawyers, judges: and justices in United States — an 
average of one to approximat Jy each 809 of the population. 
It is of interest to note that the number of women lawyers has 
increased from 558 in 1910 t0 3380 in 1930 Getting a foothold 
in the profession may be slow. TPE young lawyer may set up 
his own office in a sma town, put in the city he will probably 
have to begin by securing & ¢ nnection with an established firm. 
In either case his earnings ill be meager the first few years. 

There are, of course; # s good opportunities for the mos 


ttorne: 
ecialized la 


jd; the 1930 census lists 
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capable young People in the practice of law, but you should 
weigh your qualifications carefully before you embark up os 
this career. You ought to find out whether your powers 0 
memory are keen, whether you have good reasoning ability, 
whether you can easily discover similarities, whether you like 
to study the meanings of words and to interpret their signifi- 
cance as used in particular sentences, and whether you are able 
to speak in public. You should also have the ability to make 
friends readily and to establish confidence. These are some ° 
the qualifications of a successful lawyer. if 
The law has always been an easy gateway to political a 
and this may appeal to some of you. A position on the judia? 
bench is one of the goals that many attorneys cherish. Lawye! 
tend to become specialists at the present time, particularly um 
the cities, and they often make banking or business connections 
which come to claim all their time. They usually add greatly 
to their earning power in this way. Business men might gril 
many expensive mistakes if it were not for the services of the 
lawyer. Contracts, upon which numerous business transactions 


a £ 
hinge, are always submitted to an attorney for approval © 
drafted by him. 


Medicine. — The human body is subject to diseases, peri 
Parts may get out of order, injuries may be sustained — in.i@ 
such instances we greatly appreciate the services of the physician- 
Wonderful advancement has been made in the science of med- 
icine within recent years. While a physician may reach a high 
earning rate, he must nevertheless have a great deal of the 
spirit of service in him. He must have an unselfish nature. 
A new cure for some disease cannot be patented; it is a gift 
to humanity. The doctor must work long hours; often he is 
aroused in the dead of night and must rush to the bedside of 
Some sick person. He must expose himself to all kinds of dis- 
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‘are of others ahead of his own. 
der medicine unless you are 
motive of service to others is 


eases. He has to put the welf 
You should, therefore, not consi 


strong and rugged and unless the 
compellingly present. There is, on the other hand, a wonderful 


satisfaction that comes to the doctor as he sees the people that 
he has made well and strong going about their work as useful 


citizens of the community. 
The specialist in some pê 
the most money in the fiel 
however, have the constant 0 
latest thought and discovery in 
cian’s background of training ™ 


rticular line and the surgeon earn 
d of medicine. All practitioners, 
bligation of keeping up with the 
the medical field. The physi- 
ust be broad. Usually he is a 
years of medical college 


college graduate with three or four 
training in addition. Practically all medical schools have more 
commodate, SO only those with 


hey can ace 
are admitted. 
that you are not 2 person who tends to 


jump at conclusions, before you decide to study medicine. A 
doctor has to study symptoms carefully and weigh all the 
efore he decides what is ailing his patient. Con- 

s is important because it begets con- 
Intellectual honesty, a capacity for 
haracter, and the ability to influence 

r success in medicine. 


fications fo 
science, particularly biology and 
jence courses you can, 


applicants than t 
excellent college records 
You ought to be sure 


appearances b 
fidence in your own abilitie: 
fidence in your patients. 
concentration, strength of c 
others are important quali 
You ought to be interested in 
chemistry, and ought to study all the se 
if you want to be a doctor. 
ather young profession, and when 
d to the importance of taking 
1g services, there will be need of many 
Dentistry demands more cap- 
dicine, since the necessary office 


Dentistry. — Dentistry isar 
the public is properly educate 
advantage of the dentist 
more dentists than at pre 
ital at the outset than does me 


sent. 
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equipment is expensive. For this reason many young dentists 
start in as assistants, e 

There are many Opportunities to do slipshod work in dentistry 
without the patient’s knowing it, so honesty and a conscience arè 
necessary if you are to obtain the highest standards of soni 
You ought to have a tendency to be thorough in your we l 
neat in your personal appearance, and interested in mechanica: 
devices, if you are to succeed in this line. Dentistry calls to% 
a great deal of manual skill and for enough artistic sense tO 
make you want to match the work of nature with respect t° 
teeth. 

Three years of special training are usually required. It take? 
about five years to Set started, and the average period of servici 
is thirty years. A steady hand and good eyes are essential to 
success, and when these fail, the dentist is through. 1 
s field is the opportunity for women in denta 
hygiene. The dental hygienist assists the dentist in e 
teeth, administers prophylactic treatments, makes charts © 
the defects in a patient’s mouth, and gives general advice on te 
care of the teeth, Twenty-nine states license dental hygienists, 
and most of them specify one year of specialized training. e 
personal appearance, including, naturally, the teeth, good health, 
neatness, courtesy, tact, patience, accuracy, and the ability t° 
win patients’ confidence are desirable qualifications. ‘The com- 


mon earning range for dental hygienists is from $100 to $200 
Per month. 


Pharmacy, — The mixing of drugs is one of the ancient arts- 
Because this work is so important for human welfare, no aie 
can be engaged in it unless he has met certain standards and is 

Tegistered with the state. Less training is needed, however, 
) than for medicine or dentistry — four years of special training 
beyond high school is the common requirement. If you want 
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passion for accuracy. 
are medicines to meet physicians’ 
doing could cost a life. 


d chemistry as useful 
because of 


t e 
© be a pharmacist, you should have 4 


The pharmacist has to prep 
aa tions, and carelessness in so 
ou should be interested in biology an 


Prerequisites for this field. Study of Latin is helpful 


the many Latin terms used for drugs. 
such strength of character as 


The pharmacist should have 
not to yield to the temptation to try some of the narcotics and 
habit-forming drugs which are & part of his stock. The pro- 
spective entrant into this profession should analyze his interest 
in and aptitude for business and salesmanship, because the 
modern drug store is an establishment which depends for its 


profits on many other lines besides drugs- 


public school 


Teaching. — There are more than 909; 
teachers in America, and if the private schoo! 
added, the total figure is well over 4 million. 
tions range all the way from rural school work, Pay 
states as little as fifty dolla ty superintendencles ¢ 
and university presidencie nual compensation 
sometimes runs into five figures. eparation required 
for teaching, even in the elementary grades, has been on the 
increase. The teacher in the elementary school must have, in 
d high school; 


at least two yeats of training beyon 0 
inimum of preparation. 


rsa month, to ci 
where the an 
The pr 


most states, 
several states require 4 four-year M! 
S iring & college degree of all 


The tendency today is tow! a 
candidates for teaching positions- Sucia PD TERA 
practically universal for high schoo’ © y ne 
insisting upon a master’s degree, which represents @ year of 

llege course. The 


za : a 
training beyond the regular four-year 
college teacher or co ident is generally expected to have 


ie: D d college graduati 
completed the three y' aining beyond college graduation 


ears of t 
necessary for the doctor of philosophy degree. 
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College teaching offers interesting opportunities and appeals 
to those who prefer to work with more mature students. Sue 
cess in this field depends upon selecting the particular subject 
or department in which you are most interested and in special- 
mmng thoroughly in your preparation therefor., i 

Since public schools are an agency of the state in the training 
of young Citizens, every state has regulations governing ae 
licensing of the teachers who are to serve in these schools. 


You have already learned in the chapter, “At the Other End 
of the Log,” some of the qualities of the good teacher and song 
2 the problems, The thing you will need most if you engagè 
in teaching is sympathy with childhood. Patience, cheerfulness, 
a active, alert mind, and a good character are other essentials. 
Teaching offers a wonderful opportunity to serve the community: 
The pay has never been equal to the importance of the task, 
but this condition is showing some improvement. ; 

The latest information on Possible earnings for those entering 
the teaching Profession is afforded by a study published by the 
National Education Association’ in 1937. The table on the 
following Page shows the average amounts paid elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school teachers in 1936-37 
In 1895 Cities, arranged in five Population groups. 

The Tange of pay for teachers in all three classifications, 
according to this study, was from less than $600 to over $4000 
Per year in cities > rural teachers received as little as an average 
of $422 in one state. The range for elementary principals was 


from less than $1000 to over $7000. The average salary of an 


1 Salaries of School Employees, 1936-37, Research Division, National 
Education Association, Vol. XV, No. 2. 
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el Mee 
aa ae principal ranges from $2087 in the smallest cities 
500 to 5000 population) to $3423 in cities above 100,000 popu- 


lation, 
Poru: Av. SALARY Av. SALARY Av. S. 
KAMION OE CHITES ELEMENTARY Juntor H. S. genion 5. 

Ee 100,000 P $2099 $2315 © $2615 
a to 100,000 . 1558 1808 2003 
1000 tO 30,000 1331 1510 1724 
1206 1398 1552 
1382 


5,000 to 10,000 . - 
2,500 to 5,000 1071 1240 


High school principals’ pay ran from $1000 to more than 
$8000. The average salary of a high school principal ranges 
from $1586 in the group of smallest cities to $4746 in the cities 
Over 100,000 in size. 

Superintendents of schools receive as little as $1000 to as 
much as $15,000 and over. The average salary of a superin- 
tendent ranges from $3147 to $8591 in the cities at the two 
extremes of the population scale. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered in considering all these figures that the pay of teachers 
and school admini ry with general economic 


strators tends to va 
conditions. 


e to write, you will undoubtedly 


consider newspaper work as a possible career. However, success 
here calls for more than an interest in writing. Careful observa- 
tion and quick thinking are vital for a good reporter. The 
cts in a hurry, and the reporter must, 


both speed and reliability. You must 


be interested in human affairs, be possessed of good manners, 


and be able to withstand rebuffs, if you want to be successful 
ews with leading men and women, which are a 
k. Self-reliance and initiative are 


aper work. 


Journalism. — If you lik 


newspaper wants its fa 
therefore, demonstrate 


in your intervi 
part of the reporter’s tas 
very desirable traits in newsP' 
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Journalism offers considerable freedom to its workers, sc 
it also offers irregular hours for eating and sleeping. Phy so 
and nervous strength must be adequate to stand heavy re 5 
and long hours. The Teporter has no quitting hour until the 
event that he is reporting is finished. There are, of ay 
interesting experiences and interesting people to compensa t 
for these drawbacks. There are opportunities for the mos 
F talented Staff members to travel to various sections of the 

country, i 


at 
There is a variety of special jobs on the newspaper th 


a itics, book 
Ye} appeal to individual Interests, such as sports, politics, b 


reviews, music and drama, society, and others. ‘There a 
Opportunities for promotion to editorial assignments. ne 
nalism opens up the way to advertising work, to publicity 
enterprises, and to authorship. : ded 

Salaries of reporters are not high, but the profession is crow 5 
nevertheless. It is not unusual for a well-qualified young jour 
nalist to be unable to make an adequate living in his profession- 


Engineering. — There are several types of engineering ee 
ment. You are probably most familiar with the work of i o 
civil engineer. The mechanical engineer, the electrical a 7 
the mining engineer, the chemical engineer, and the sanita 
engineer are other leading members of the engineering so 
Characteristic of the engineering field has been the developmen d 
of new branches to keep pace with our expanding scientific an 
industrial progress. Aeronautical engineering has emerged as 
a specialization in the mechanical engineering field. eS 
and ventilating engineers constitute another eWegLoup 5 
a matter of fact, there are today forty or more distinct division: 
of engineering, each with a special field of work. : 

Almost every county has on its payroll a civil engineer who 
is in charge of the toad-building and bridge-building activities 
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of one 5 

G the county. The civil engineer used to be called a surveyor ; 

eorge Washington was the earliest prominent American who 
urveys of land and water 


followed this profession. Making S 
and drawing maps which show the facts determined, construct- 


mg and repairing roads, building bridges and tunnels, improving 
rivers and harbors, developing sewerage systems and water 
supplies — these are some of the tasks of the civil engineer. 

, The mechanical engineer is particularly needed in manufactur- 
ing plants. He plans the way in which power is to be produced 
and carried to the various machines. It is a part of his task to 
design and install much of the machinery and to plan the general 
Su angement of the factory- The field covers all types of 
industry from the making of needles to locomotives. It also 


involves the designing of power plants. 
The electrical engineer knows how to design and manufacture 


electrical machinery and special electrical devices. He plans 
ansmission of electrical power and super- 


His field likewise 


the generation and tr 

vises putting electrical machinery to use. i 

covers transportation and communication. America’s great 
r example, is dependent upon the services 


telephone network, fo 
of many electrical engineers: i Í 
The mining engineer has to have something of the pioneer 
spirit in his nature. illing to wander fay from 
home, if necessary, and evé! mote from civilization. 
He seeks out valu ral deposits, tests his discoveries, , 
its he finds, plans and «a 


APE raises the probab minerals from the 

installs the machinery thing connected 

earth, and has, in fact, complete O° A 

with mining. Metallurgical engi g is sometimes a separate 
ucing and refin- 


ncentrating 0 the prot” 
for commer! 

one much goo 
to use 


able mine 
Je worth 0. 


profession, co 
al use. 


ing minerals to fit them 
The chemical engineer has 
recent years by his disco jes of ways 


d for the world in 
materials that 
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of manufacturing processes. Indus- 
tries that depend heavily upon chemical processes have great 
chemical engineer or industrial chem- 
ist, as he is frequently called. The use of farm and vegetable 


of the past few years. Rayon, cello- 
outstanding products resulting from 
engineer, 

The rapid growth of city population in America has made the 
gineer a highly important one. The 
work of the sanitary engineer goes into the field of the civil 


ji . A the 
S of sanitary plants is growing, and z 
. . ž à : s, si- 
engineering is, therefore, increasing in pos 


The outstanding engineering achievement of this century was 
the building of the Panama Canal. To accomplish this task 
almost all types of engineering were called for. Because of the 
unhealthful living Conditions, the French had failed in their 
carlier attempt to dig this great ditch. So it was the work of 2 
sanitary engineer, Colonel Gorgas, that paved the way for the 
Success of the other engineering specialists. n 

All engineering pursuits demand a thorough education. High 
school graduation and a four-year college course centering upon 
technical preparation in engineering are the essentials, Mathe- 
matics and the sciences should be studied in high school, if you 
are thinking about a career in some branch of this profession. 
In building a great tunnel, for example, too much is at stake in 
money and in human life to trust the direction to any but 4 
thoroughly trained engineer. It is a profession where mistakes 
cannot be tolerated, so do not consider it if you have a tendency 
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towar 
rd i 
carelessness. The rewards are satisfactory, however, for 


the - : : 
well-trained, painstaking person- An earning range of 
izes the established engineer, 


$ 
spe to $10,000 per year character 

salaries well above $10,000 are possible for the leaders. 
ot attempted to present a 


ly the principal ones have 


Summ: i 
ummary. — This chapter has n 
ecome an essential 


co : 
mplete list of the professions — on! 


b P 
sen briefly described. Social work has b 
profession; librarianship, advertising, architecture, and per- 


sonnel work are other types which may have appeal for some of 


you. Then there are music, art, acting, interior decorating, 
to name 4 few additional ones. 


and landscape architecture, 
You must not fail to keep in mind that professions do not nec- 
essarily offer the finest opportunities. f them are over- 
crowded and many of you will be doomed to struggle along with 
only a small success, if you f your qualifications 
and your interest before you & Do not fool yourself 
into entering a profession. People sometimes tell a successful 
debater that he ought to be 2 lawyer, 0Y & teacher tells a pupil 
that his written composition gives evidence of journalistic 
ability. These comments may or may not be correct. You 
yourself must think over the requ and think over your 
own powers and decide for yourself. ocation in 
throw yourself into 


which you believe you wi 
the necessary preparati 


are not sure 0 
o into them. 


JAL ASSIGNMENTS 


ND SPEC 
inister and of the teacher 


QUESTIONS A 

1. In what ways do the services of the m 
resemble each other? 

2. What important ability is needed by 
lawyer? 

3. In what way does the work onthe Ph 
same qualities needed in the ministry? 


both the minister and the 


ysician call for some of the 
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4. What qualities do you need for success in dentistry ? 
5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of journalism ? 
6. Can you distin 


guish between the various kinds of engineering 
service? 


7. What similar quality is demanded by both pharmacy and engi- 
neering? 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
R GIRLS 


OPPORTUNITIES FO. 


Everywhere — 
2 council, two 
u siness 


Two heads in beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled b of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life- 

— TENNYSON 


tered status and take a 
feminine employ- 
leading 


t of their old-time shel 
s of life. Opportunities for 
ly in this twentieth century. The 


rveyed in this chapter. 
st. — As you study the history of 


the world before the settling of your own America, you will be 
surprised to find how few women are mentioned in its pages. 
Even in American history not much feminine achievement is 
reported until very recent years are being discussed. Women 

dall the time and, behind the scenes, undoubt- 


have been on han 
tin affairs, but for long years no value 
It has not been 


edly have played a par 
was set upon their ideas oF their judgments. t 
very long since the education of girls was considered entirely 
unnecessary. The uncivilized savage Who grabbed his chosen 
woman by the hair and dragged her off to share his rude abode 
have set the pattern for our centuries-long 
e less brutal as 


as his mate seems to 
Of course, We pecari 
kept distinctly under 


n used to know was 


Women have stepped ou! 
place in all the leading avenue 
yk have grown tremendous 
ypes of occupations for girls are su 


Woman’s Position in the Pai 


the years passed on, 
man’s thumb. The only 7 
marriage; the only voice $ e had in PU 
of her husband or her 50r- 
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The Modern Girl's Freedom. — Quite different is this age into 
which you have been born. The girl today moves along toward 
her twenty-first birthday with the same expectation of enjoying 
the right to vote as does the boy. She looks out of the school- 
room windows and sees a world which wants her services une 
variety of fields. She need no longer sit quietly at home with 


accepting these opportunities. To be homemakers is, of ie, 
their final goal, but meanwhile they are enjoying the independ- 


ployment. They are stamping their influence, too, upon the 
world’s work, They are Proving that they have deft aul 
and keen intelligence, Without them American trade and in- 
dustry would soon slacken. 

Did you ever look out of the car window as you passed by 
train through some little hamlet with a few houses, a post- 
office, and a store? If you did, perhaps you saw on a bench in 
front of the Post office or the store some young fellow sitting 
with folded arms and body bent forward, glancing at the passing 


of feeling when all Opportunities to do something or be somebody 
were blocked to her. You can only imagine that sort of condi- 
tion, because yours is so entirely different. In appreciation of 
your splendid advantages, you ought to think carefully about 
what you will do when you leave school behind, whether you 
Plan to work for only a few years or for a lifetime, This chapter 
cannot describe all the special opportunities that await you; it 
can only give you a sort of catalogue of things to do. Every one 
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scribed, even engineering, is open 
ther employments. 

oe Offers Many Opportunities. — If a girl cannot go to 
me or advanced training, the field of business offers the 
on opportunities today. The greatest demand is probably 
or Sa and typists. It is possible that your own high 
If no has courses which fit you for employment of this kind. 
Ph " there are numerous business schools in which the high 
i ol graduate may secure the special training needed. There 
s also a variety of other office positions that are open, such as 
filing clerks, bookkeepers, operators of duplicating machines or 
of adding machines, cashiers, and information clerks. A partic- 
ularly good opportunity lies in the position of private secretary. 


3 the professions already de 
you, and a great variety of o 


A private secretary must be a person who is entirely depend- 
to know many of the confidential 
ust have initiative 


able, because she comes 
She m 


facts about her employer's business. 
and enough executive ability to take full charge of the regular 
Joyer is away. The private secretary 
nd must 


all types of people a 
to the firm. 
t stores of the 


work of the office if her emp 
must be able to deal tactfu 
have a full sense of her respo’ 


lly with 
nsibility 
— The depart 


Department Store Service- å 
s of women, ranging 


men! 
from cash girls to 


nation employ thousand 

high-salaried buyers 2? department heads. The bulk of the 
employees in retail establishments 47° saleswomen. A higher 
in this field than ever before. 


salary is offered today to women ? : 
ople and & considerable supply of 
n this work. The 


Without an interest i A 
pe likely t° succeed Í 

ose duties are to keep the 

order. The buyer 

ally the manager of 

pays the firm well. 


f the importance of 


large stores also use £ d 
goods in the various depart ae 


holds a very responsible position- She is re 
her department and must see tO it that it 
Buyers receive excellent salaries because © 
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è their positions. Another special business employee is the de 


pe me 
onstrator who travels from store to store exhibiting so 
particular line of goods. 


Factory Employment, — It is not possible to tell you in any 
exact way of the various kinds of factory employment. ren 
jobs of this kind call for very little skill, while the more ae 
paid positions require alert minds as well as skillful hands. T Is 
factories of America give employment to almost as many il, 
as the stores and offices combined. Although it is not the mo 
attractive kind of work, there are chances for Savn 
The position of forewoman is open to those who do well k 
apprentices and who show an aptitude for supervising me al 
of others. The worst thing about most factory work is Re 
deadly monotony of doing one particular task — maybe JU 


: in and 
one or two motions are used — over and over again, day Í 
day out, 


Hotel Service, — Hotels have a number of openings a 
women. Many of the larger hotels have women clerks on fae 
floor. This clerk has charge of the keys and mail for al a 
guests on her floor. The ability to handle people and to bees 5 
them feel at home Contributes to success in this work. P bi 
as restaurant cashiers, food checkers who see that the food Gar 
from the kitchen corresponds to items on the patron’s bill, ai 
waitresses are likewise available. 


Services Related to Homemaking. — Very close to the m 
ural love of the girl for homemaking are a number of servi d 
such as those of the dietitian, the nurse, the social worker, are 
the restaurant or tearoom proprietor. The dietitian under 
Stands the relation of eating to health and knows how to prepare 
Proper menus. The most frequent employment of dietitians H 
in hospitals, although hotels and clubs often use the services 0 


j’ 
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mics course in high school 
this character and, like- 
ou have in such work. 


ciety, because of her 
] in- 


OPP 


The home econo 
position of 
what interest y 


a expert of this sort. 
ays the groundwork for a 


wi : 
se, helps you to discover 


The nurse is a very useful member of so 
Unless you have & natura. 


services in relieving suffering. 
terest in caring for the sick and injured, you should not con- 
Sider nursing. You should also possess @ strong constitution, 
because the duties are often difficult and exposures to disease 
are frequent. The nurse must spend two to three years ina 
hospital securing her training. After she becomes @ graduate 
nurse she will be able to earn thirty-five dollars & week or more. 
Social service work appeals to many who sympathize with the 
unfortunate condition of others and wish to do something about 
it. Charitable organizations do a great deal of relief work 
among poor families and use trained social workers to investigate 


cases and to assist the des ns of support. Sch 
i i wor! suc! 
is a growing number of oppor c ’ 
a probation work for courts, 
cout and Girl Scout activities, f s 
Y.W.C.A. service. College trainii ed desirable for 
most of these lines of service. To 
(Se A OR 
usiness enterprises an4, calls 10 TR 
However, the girl who is well trained in home economics is more 
4 this work than the one who is not. 
«1 who is able to serve 


business skill. 


likely to make a success © a 
Success come: ickly to the gin 
most quickly ? 
F P d in attractive surroundings. A cer- 
t with, but it is en- 


delicious, well-cooked foo 
tain! amount Of capitali ne 
couraging to know that efi 


el 


smetology, is a type of 
n a comparatively 
there are at least 


Beauty Culture, — Beauly culture; OF CO i 
occupation that has grow? tremendously u 
estimated that 


recent period. Itis relia 
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fifty thousand beauty shops in the United States. There are 
still more men than women engaged in this field, but the census 
figures show that the number of women increased from 33,000 
in 1920 to 113,000 in 1930, an increase of over 240 per cent. 
There are, of course, opportunities for the young woman 
become manager or owner of a beauty shop. Desirable quali- 
fications for this type of work are good taste, poise, tact, ability 
to make social contacts, personal magnetism, good health and 
vitality, patience, and skill in the use of the hands. 


Opportunities in the Arts. — In the field of the arts there E 
several attractive types of employment. Designing and making 
jewelry is one type. Interior decorating makes a natural appeal 
to the feminine love of pretty things and of the tasteful arrange- 
ment of furniture and draperies. You should have some tal- 
ent in art and take definite training along this line, if you wish t° 
consider work of this kind. Landscape gardening, photog- 
raphy, costume designing, magazine and advertisement illustrat- 
ing, novelty painting, music, and dramatics are other services 
in the field of the arts. For all these you must have a special 

talent as well as proper training after you leave high school. 


| Business Enterprises. — Business opportunities for women 
j are becoming more and more numerous. Millinery and dress 
| making have for years been staple occupations. A few years 
ago it was the millinery shop alone, among all the business 
places in the average town, that was run by a woman. Gift 
shops and floral shops now attract women owners, in addition t° 
7p tearooms, which have already been mentioned, 


Telephone Operation. — A large number of girls are employed 
as telephone operators. If you have a tendency to nervousness; 
you should not consider this sort of employment. A pleasant, 
agreeable voice is desirable. The work is exacting and calls for 
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s particularly true in the larger 
found by many trained tele- 
tchboards in offices and in 


OPPO. 


cl > 

i e attention to duty. This i 

hone Less difficult. work is 
ne girls in operating private swi 


hotels 
s are needed as 


n must know human nature as 
ractice by going to 
the best thing is to 
from one to three 


Library Service. — More and more girl 


ae The good libraria 
sail i books. You can Jearn library p 
itte in some library 45 & probationer, but 

nd a library school. The courses are 


years in length. 
other voca- 
Selling real 


Miscellaneous Vocations: — There are 4 host of 
among 


tions in which girls may Serve with sati 
estate and insurance and doing co 
the salesmanship opportunities. 
includes: advertising 280™> press agen's 
telegraph operator, clothing mod’) 
tician, scenic artist, Jaundr. worker, operator © 
machine, dental hygienist, 2 ncing instructor 
e callings W ich this chapter has , 
ly men- 


eleva 
r, writer, statis- 


f typesetting 


Take a look around at 
briefly described and at the others that 
ou can 4 ut them before you attempt to 
atisfaction to you an 


tioned. Learn all y 
decide. A careful choice 
financial reward besides- 


will bring si 


QUESTIONS AND spECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
z How sain the chan i ttitude toward 
jes eee oe a about the hich the modern 
girl enjoys. ‘ 

2. Compare the opportunities in offic na n department 
store service. Which apP' to you as prefer® 

3. Find out what perce? age ok WO in your st 


employed. 
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4. Describe the various vocational opportunities that are related E 
homemaking. Can you think of others of this sort not mentione 
in this chapter? 

5- How many women do you know who are in business for them- 
selves? Find out from them whether they think running a shop or 4 
business of some kind is a desirable vocation for women. 

6. Is a college education of any advantage to a girl who wants to 


ne 
take up some kind of employment to support herself? Can you ci 
any examples to support your answer? 


ita Te ae 
Ae EQUEATION Sr 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
SUCCESS 


GRADE CARDS AND 
What we most need in life is some one to make us 
— EMERSON 


do the best we can. 


ee he marks you get in school may not be matched by the marks you get in 
as chool of life. This discrepancy shows how important some of the other 
pects of school experience are- your t in conduct, character, 
a personality, for example. Thorough training is required today, and 
e marks you on how you put this training Ì i The opportunities 
increasing: 


fo F 
r success without schooling grow 
uccess. — Every so 


received 2 grade 


nded to indicate 


a gene’ 3 
are, what sort of progress you are 


Your Teacher’s Estimate of 
often since you started tO sc 
card or report card that in 
what sort of student you 
making. 

Unless you di 
felt that your teacher 
honest with yourself, 
graded you too high. 

It is quite likely that your teacher P 

time- 


u have sometimes 


low and, if you are 


ffer from mos 
wn that he has 


has graded y 
you have 5' 
Jaced a proper estimate 
dat the But your present school 

o dicting You" record in life. 
hool James, & brilliant 
“A’s” from the 


on the ability you show® 


record cannot be a sure 
For example, in his first year z 
made straight 


student so called, may 

beginning without any apparent em 

made straight « Arg” by the hardest kind 0. 

have managed to average only “B,” although he worked even 
349 
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harder than John. A similar record may have been made by 
the same boys throughout their high school course, and it is 
rather common for the boys themselves and all who know them 


to assume that they will 80 on through life meeting with suc- 
cess in about the same ratio, 


Life Does Not Always Mark Your Report Cards in the Same 
Way. — Fortunately or unfortunately, life doesn’t always mark 
our report cards as did our teachers, and it is not at all surprising 
in later years to find James seeking a job from John, who is head 
of a department in a large organization built up by Henry : 
Henry’s partner is Will, who had to drop out of school in his 
junior year in order to help Support the family. Of course, it 
is possible, but not probable, that James is happier than Henry, 
but nevertheless in so far as success in life is often measured, 
James hasn’t measured up to his school grade cards and Henry 
has surprised everybody. 

It is just as true that there will be another James, a John, 
and a Henry who will go through life with the same relative 
amount of success that they showed in school, but apparently 
it happens no more frequently one way than the other. Baw 
€ver, your school report cards showing only your teacher’s 
estimate of your worth in his particular subject at the time you 
are taking it do not always indicate your future success oF 
lack of it. Evidently certain qualities other than ability to 
read Latin or solve mathematics enter into the making of @ 
Successful man or woman ; hence it is important for you to make 
Some attempt to find out what qualities are seemingly most 
necessary in work that you wish to do and to seek to acquire 
or develop those qualities you lack. 


All Kinds of Pupils Formerly Given the Same Educational 
Dose. — Unfortunately, the schools of yesterday made little 
or no effort to determine the qualities James, John, and Henry 
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Sap or lacked in varying degrees and made little or no 
ort to guide them wisely into fields in which they were most 


likely to succeed. On the contrary, the schools of yesterday 


gave these three widely differing boys the same dose of instruc- 
left largely to chance or 


tion, and the effect upon the boys was 

to some influence outside the school. Assuming that the three 
boys had been sick, James with smallpox, John with diphtheria, 
and Henry with measles, it would have been just as wise for the 
doctor without taking temperature OF pulse, without making 
any diagnosis other than that the boys were sick, to prescribe 


the same medicine for each © ith his school work, 


f them. As w 
only that boy whom the dose fitted was helped. 
why people frequently say that boys or girls get 
high school, that our greates 


men had little or no education, 
that high schools and colleges injure more people than they help. 
In such remarks there 


has been som ent of truth. It is 


uccessful men who, 
ttle or 
left scho! 
g except W 


leader, 
ames Whitcomb Riley, the 


wanted to be a baker. 
he value of a college 
s of greater Or lesser 
measure of success 


easy to name s 
lack of opportunity, had li 
S. Maxim, the great inventor, 
Carnegie had no early schoolin, 
Samuel Gompers, the former Jabor | 
shoe factory at ten years of age- J 
Hoosier poet, disliked school and as & boy 
Henry Ford has expressed doubt as to t 


education. You may know of many other 
have achieved & very large 


tion. 


no early sc 
ol at fourteen. Andrew 


hat he gave himself. 
was apprenticed in a 


prominence who 


without a high school educa 
— Such cases are the 


however, and prove merely that 
qualities that they excel their 
ther than because of it. 
thout school training œ 


Better Trained Pupils Needed Today- 
exception rather than the rule, 
some men have such unusual 
fellows despite their Jack of schooling rath 
Moreover, the opportunity for success WI 
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has been greater in past generations than it will be in the per 
because there is a constant demand for specialization a a 
fields. It is particularly true today, as you have learned i 
Chapter XIII, that for the great majority of people success is 
direct proportion to years spent in school. . wat 
And particularly will this be true of those attending 7 of 
school, the school of today and tomorrow. Your schoo! ua 
today is not only trying to determine just what James, P 
Henry, and you need, but is also trying to meet that need. fe 
more intelligent testing and grading, your teachers are bet E 
able to diagnose your case and are consequently better able ; 
guide you to medicine in the way of instruction that will a 
you most. Better still, your school even provides much of a 
medicine itself by offering you such a variety of courses ae 
any boy or girl has every chance to get what he or she neu x 
| | wants. Today your high school is determined to give you 10 


=SS 


to six years of interesting life, life under pleasant and simta 
| circumstances, life under conditions most suitable for your in 
vidual development, 
Yet after T that development will depend chiefly Be 
yourself. At best your high school can only afford gon Hat 
| l tunity. What you make of it is largely your affair. ee F 
cards will give more correct estimates concerning you than a 
have in the past, but you are likely to resemble James or J ly 
or Henry. It may be well to talk to each of them separately: 
Permitting you to listen in. 


hss) 


Advice for You, Whether Like James, John, Henry, or Will. i 
James, your good grades secured with little effort indicate adh: 
ability along scholastic lines. Undoubtedly, with equal hea a 
you can do much more than John or Henry, hence you will 
fortunate if you elect additional worki yourself, or if you are 
required to do it. However, the ease with which you learn may 
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it you are never required to 


handicap you greatly if because of 
oncentra- 


work hard, or to develop patience, perseverance, and c 
tion. The world is full of failures who made high marks in 


school. Somehow these failures, 50 full of brilliant promise, 
lacked staying qualities of one sort or another and fell by the 
Wayside. Many developed unjustified conceit and were unable 
to work in harmony with people of average mental ability. 
Unless you learn the lesson of work, you have less chance of 
success than John. 

John, you are rather fo. 
requires from you an average a 
benefits, in order to secure ave 
good grades as James in 
that habit of work will carry y° 
too, acquires it. That you are 
James indicates sufficient determination to insure success and, 
possibly, leadership in what you un That you are of 

i g well with other people, 


rtunate in that your average ability 
mount of work, with its attendant 


rage results. That you make as 
Jearning to work, and 


d James unless he, 
always right on the heels of 


average ability insures YOU" getting alon; 
because most of them are of average ability. 
Henry, although you made only & “p,” you probably have 
James or John. Unques- 


to work and just as unquestionably 
k against odds and discouragement. 
js due to the fact that the 


uninteresting to you or are 
] inclination as the 


as good an opportunity, 
tionably you have learne 
you have learned to wor! 
Quite possibly your poorer 
subjects you are now taking are 
not those for which you hav 4 
others. Sooner or B you wi find yourself, and your life’s 
report cards will probably show straight “A's.” Dr. Russell 
Conwell, founder of Temple University and noted lecturer, 
says of himself : — dull and stupid, never stood high in 
3 ickly as others. 


my classes, and could n subject as qu ; 
But I would stick to it.” d himself and became a bril- 


liant success. 


grade 


ot grasp 2 
He foun 
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Will, we haven’t said much about you. When you had o 
quit school, you were bound to miss some desirable training- 
Fortunately your work makes a valuable substitute and you 
help yourself by night school and reading. Your support of 
your family teaches you self-denial and the lesson of service as 
well as work. The qualities you show in securing an education 
despite circumstances are the qualities that bring you to the top: 


Life Marks You on Service. — Life’s report card is concerned 
with your success as author, scientist, business man, or what-not, 
only in so far as in attaining that success you have been of serv- 
ice to your fellow man. In fact, few men obtain even mae 
financial success unless they are so interested in a work © 
Service that profits are forgotten and take care of themselves 
In that respect the country physician may be a bigger pan 
23) than the world-famed surgeon; the obscure teacher may influ- 
J ence more lives for good than does the college president. 

Your school seeks to afford James, John, Henry, and 7 
opportunity for development toward a well-rounded life © 
effective service, enriched by a proper appreciation of the de 
lights of life’s leisure hours. If your report card from life shows 
“A plus” in service, you have succeeded. Your school may 
help you to that end. 


ABOU BEN-ADHEM AND THE ANGEL 


Abou Ben-Adhem (may his tribe increase ! 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben-Adhem bold; 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
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said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Abou spake more low, 
“J pray thee, then, 
his fellow-men.” 


“ And is mine one?” 
Answered the angel. 
But cheerily still, and said, 
Write me as one who loves 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 


It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 


And lo! Ben-Adhem’s name led all the rest- 
TAL ASSIGNMENTS 


n school studies would you 


QUESTIONS AND SPEC 


1. What qualities apart from success i 


say had something to do with success in life? 
2. Why have some men succeeded without much schooling ? 
3. Can you help your teacher to diagnose y" determine 
what your special educational need may be? 
4. Why may ease of learning be 4 handicap to & pupil? 
5. Explain how steady application to a task may give a person 
superiority over the individual who uses his brilliance by spurts. 
6. Bring to class all the evidence that you can find that America 


stresses the ideal of service- 


our case and 


FOR ONE VOCATION 


most and write out an 
n at the end of Chapter 


analysis of it according t 
XLII. This written account is to be scored by your teacher. There 
are twenty-five items to be covered, and the scoring will allow a 
maximum of four points for each one. Your teacher will credit you 
with the number of points to which he thinks you are entitled on each 
item, the range being Trom The total of these credits 
will be your score. This to eel ae 
satisfactory. 


YOUR SCORE CARD 
hich interests you 


Select the vocation W. $ 
o the outline give 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


FRANCIS BACON 


1561-1626 
ae ee a well-known statesman, scholar, and 

riter living in England at the time of Shakespeare. He felt 
that conclusions ought to be reached by observing facts and by 
experimenting and not by jugg! with words. This was the 

inductive method” of discovering truth, which you will learn 
more about later. He firmly b' “knowledge is 
power” and that human livin ier if people would 
more thoroughly acquaint thems Jd in which 
their lives are to be lived. 


Francis Bacon was 


elves with the wor! 


JOHN LOCKE 
1632-1704 
scholar, philosopher, teacher, 


an early believer in 


was an English 
«4 sound mind in a 


Jonn Locke 
physician, and political writer. He Was 
developing the body as well as the mind. 
sound body” he considered “the pasis for morality and learn- 
ing.” He felt that education did not consist merely in studying 

proper training of the mind through cer- 
He strongly favored mathematics for the 
ument ever since as 


has been are! 
However, his views have had 


and learning, but in a 
tain selected studies. 

training of reasoning. There 
to whether he was right in this. 


much influence on education. 
357 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
1712-1778 

JEAN Jacours Rousseau, of French descent, added nda 
that was of revolutionary nature to the political and ee 
thought of his time. His book, Emile, particularly attacke 
the stiff and formal methods of teaching. He favored aes 
children more life outdoors, more games, and more sports, von 
less time spent on education from books and on religious ogee 
tion. His writings did much to popularize education an 
stimulated others to concern themselves more directly with top 
problem of the proper education for children. Your pen 
day school program owes many of its pleasant features 
Rousseau, 


HORACE MANN 


1796-1859 : 
Horace Mann, lawyer and statesman, achieved great m 
nence as a leader of educational thought in America. y 
in 1837, the state of Massachusetts appointed a boar ‘ 
education to remodel its school system, Horace Mann aime 
its secretary. He gave up his law and his politics and spe 4 
all his time trying to put through measures he Pn 
vital to education. He was so successful in his work that 5 
brought about a great revival in common school education ? 
that state. He was much in demand as an adviser and nee 
all over the country. He urged that education should be fre 
and open to all, and did much to make that idea effective A 
America. He assisted in the organization of other state schoo 
Systems besides that in Massachusetts, and encouraged the 
establishment of schools to prepare teachers for their work. 1 
As president of Antioch College he did a great deal for ppl 
educational opportunities for men and women. He may we 
be described as a great educational missionary, 
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MARK HOPKINS 


1802-1887 

gained immortality as the 
the tribute of a president 
eld, that fixed this gift 
t one end 


The name of Mark HOPKINS has 
synonym for superb teaching. It was 
of the United States, James A. Garfi 
firmly in the public mind: “A log with a student a 
and Mark Hopkins at the other is my ideal college.” After 
studying medicine and practicing it for a short time, Mark 
Hopkins became professor of moral philosophy at Williams Col- 
lege in 1830. Six years later he assumed the presidency of that 
ch he occupied with distinction for thirty- 
six years. Possessed of a remarkable ability to inspire youth, 
his emphasis upon developing the individual student won for 
him a place of educational leaders 


HERBERT SPENCER 


1820-1903 
an Englishman, 
ritings of Ro 
mphasis upon 

He was one o! 
s of various 


What Knowledg 
test, if not the grea 


gave new life and more 
au and others. His 
the study of the natural 
f the first to analyze 

school subjects. He 
e Is of Most Worth? 
test, English 


HERBERT SPENCER, 
practical form to the w 
writings brought a new e 
sciences in the schools. 
seriously the relative merit 
did this in his famous ¢€s54Y» 
He is considered one of the grea 
philosopher of the nineteenth century- 


JOHN DEWEY 


1859 
many to be the foremost thinker 
js at present Professor of Phi- 


Jumbia University, New York 


nsidered by 
day, 
Co 


Jons DEWEY, CO 
in American education to 
losophy at Teachers College, 
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City. He holds that school should be life rather than prepara- 
tion for living, and he has tried to show how the work of the 
school may be changed so as to make it a cross-section of life 
itself. He believes that education consists not merely in study- 
ing, but also in Playing, in contact with nature, and in all sorts 
of activities, Learning comes from all these, he believes. per 
holds that the habit of obeying rules and doing tasks and agg 
ments imposed by teachers is not sufficient preparation for Hes 
Your school has been made a happier place in which to work 
because of his views. 


INDEX 


Academies, 31, 32 

Adult learning, 84 

perenne, 321 

oean agent, 347 
griculture, 78, 282, 289, 2 

Algebra, 71 

America, growth of, 283; 
of, 287; resources of, 282 

American history, 68, 69 

Apprenticeship, 27, 29 

Architect, 327 

Art, 15, 61, 81 

Articulation, 219 

Artist, 327 

Arts, opportunities for wome! 

Assembly manners, 239 

Association, 111, 112, 114) 

Athenian school, 22 

Auto mechanic, 310 

Avocations, 62 


95, 301-306 


population 


n in, 346 


157) 165 


Bacon, Francis, 47, 357 
Beauty culture, 345 

Board of Education, 49, 43 
Bookkeeper, 322, 343 
Bookkeeping, 77 


Book learning, 186 

Books, 168-174; care of, 1723 dic- 
tionary, 16ọ, 179-1823 encyclope- 
dias, 182-183; magazines, 779° 
newspapers, 1703 reference, 1845 
textbook, 169, 17%) 197 

Brain, 107-113 

Breathing, 216 

Building trades, 311 x 

rls in, 


Business, 289, 295, 316-325} gi 
343, 346; owning OWD, 324 


Business subjects, 77, 78 


Canvassing, 32 
Capital, 317 
Careers, OPP! 
Carpenter, 51! 
Cashier, 322, 3457 344 
Character, 227; pbuilding, 63 
Charity schools, 29 
Cheating, 262 
Cheering, 247 
Citizenship, + 5» 
Cleanliness, 2335 
cal, 233 
Clerking, 3197 
Clerks, file, 32% 
formation, 343 
Clothing model, 347 


Clubs, school, 64» 188-190 
ji jthmetic, 78 


rtunities for, 7 


7, 613 in school, 6, 7 
mental, 233; physi- 


success in, 319 
3433 hotel, 344; in- 


Commer 
Commercial s 
Competition, 325 
Compulsory subjects, 66-72 
Concentration, 131 
Conduct, 230-242) 270 (: 
Conductor, 313 
Consolidated school, 34 
Continuation schools, 86 
Cooking, 79 
Cosmetology: 345 
Costume designing, 346 
Course of study, 8 
Courtesy» 224 
Curriculum, 6, 
ened, 983 compulsory, 
tives in, 7 73-81 


see Manners) 


18, 32, 33, 98; broad- 
66-72; elec- 


Dairying, 
Dame school, 3° 


Buyers, 3, 43; professional, 318 


Buying, 317 


Dancing instructor, 347 
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Day-dreaming, 8 

Decorator, 313 

Demonstrator, 344 

Dental hygiene, 332 

Dental hygienist, 347 
Dentistry, 331 

Department store Service, 343 
Dependability, 231 

Designer, 308, 309 
Designing, costume, 346; jewelry, 346 
Dewey, John, 359 
Dictionaries, 169, 179-182 
Dietitian, 344 

Discourtesy, 272 

Draftsman, 307-309 
Dramatics, 346 

Dress, 235, 236 

Dressmaking, 346 

Drinking, 260 


Education, beginnings of, 16-20; for 
girls, 32; in America, 26-35; lead- 
ers in, 46, 357; rewards of, 92-94; 
value of, 17, 38, 57-65, 88-94 

Electives, 7, 73-81; purpose of, 73 

Electrician, 313 

Elevator Operator, 347 

Encyclopedias, 182 

Engineer, 327; chemical, 336, 3373 


civil, 336; electrical, 336, 337; 
* mechanical, 336, 337; mining, 336, 
337; railroad, 310, 313; sanitary, 


336, 338 
Engineering, 336-338 
English, 66-67, 147 
Enunciation, 218, 237 
Envy, 252 
Etiquette, 234 
Exercise, 126 
Experimental worker, 308, 309 


Factory employment, 344 

Farming, 301; benefits of, 302; draw- 
backs of, 302; education for, 303, 
304; general, 301; specializing, 301 

File clerks, 322, 343 

Flower shops, 346 


\ 
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Food checker, 344 

Foolscap paper, rz 
Forewoman, 344 

Free schools, 31 

French, 75 

French school, 23 

Friendship, 205, 206, 251, 257 
Fruit growing, 305 


Gang, the, 256-260; dangers of, 259: 
neighborhood, 258; rule of, 259 

Geometry, 70, 76 

German, 75 

Gift shops, 346 

Girls, opportunities for, 341-347 

Good manners, 7 (see Manners) 

Goose quill pens, rz 

Grade seria success due to, 349-354 

Grades, advice about, 352 

Grammar schools, 31 

Greece, schools of, 21, 22 


Health, 125 

History, American, 68, 69; 
146 

Home Economics, 79 

Homemakers, 342 

Homemaking, 344 

Home membership, 61 

Honesty, 231, ee 

Hopkins, Mark, 48, 359 7 

Hotel serviesy 323, 324; girls in, 344) 
345; positions in, 324 


world, 77, 


Illustrating, 346 
Immorality, 261; common forms of, 
263; results of, 265 
Impulse, 258 
Industrial arts, 79, 80 
Industry, 283, 289, 295 
Insurance agent, 347 
Interior decorating, 346 
Introductions, 245 
Inventor, 308 
Invitations, 245 
Iron worker, 312 
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Journalist, 327, 335 
Junior high school, 31 


Landscape gardening, 346 

Language, written, 19 

Latin, 24, 74, 146 

Laundry worker, 347 

Law, 327, 328, 320 

Leaders in education, 46, 47, 3577359 

Learning, after school days, 83-87; 
age scale, 86 

Librarian, 327, 347 

Library, how to use, 173 

Livestock breeding, 301, 304 

Locke, John, 357 

Loneliness, 208 

Loyalty, 232 

Lunchroom manners, 249 

Lying, 262 


Machine trades, 307 
Machinist, 307, 309 
Magazines, 179 
Mann, Horace, 358 
Manners, 223-229 
tainments, 246-247; 
during assembly, 239 during reci- 
tation, 237; in lunchroom, 249} in 
public, 245, 246; in school, 234-2415 
out of school, 243-247 
Manners, forget-me-not! 


234-247; at enter- 
at parties, 2447 


s about, 2757 


275 
Manual arts, 14, 63 
Manufacturing, 31° 
Market gardening, 306 
Mason, 311 
Mathematics, 
i 10 
Mechanic, ice wing, 80 
330 
154, 1567 
ur kinds of, 157 
322 


70, 75, 75 146 


162; aids to, 


aries, 328 
rn languages, 75 


.| Occupations, census of, 294; 
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Modulation, 220 

Monitorial school, 30 

Morality, 261; problems in, 266-267 

Morals, personal, 260-266; values, 
264 

Music, 15, 61, 63, 81, 346 

Nervous system, 109, 110, 125, 133 

Newspapers, 17°; jobs on, 336 

Night schools, 86 

Note taking, 140, 144, 152 

Nurse, 344) 345 

for girls, 


341-3473 jnformation about, 298; 
variety of, 284 
Office work, 317, 3 
Opportunity, 282; 
Outlining, 143, 154) 154 


22 
magic of new, 284 
158 


Over-eating, 127 
Over-learning, 137 


Painter, 313 

Patternmaker, 308, 310 

Paymasters, 322 

Personal problems, 256 

Personal relationships, 7, 187, 203-212 

Personality, 7, 201-229; definitions of, 
226; development of, 8, 227 


Pharmacy, 33? 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 32° 


Photography, 346 

Physical defects, 126, 291; eyes, 126; 
teeth, 126 

Physical education, 14, 58, 71, 186 
Physical handicaps, 253, 254; com- 
pensations for, 254 

Pioneer days, 26 

Pitch (voice), 219 

Pleasure, 288 

Plumbing, 312 

Politics, 330 

Popularity, 207; mistaken notions of, 
210 

Population, 287 

Poultry, 305 

Press agent, 347 


Primary schools, 30, 100 
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Principal, 43; salary of, 335 
Private Secretary, 343 
Problem solving, 164 
Professional buyers, 318 
Professions, 280, 295, 327-339 
Profitt, 317 
Punishment, 264 
Pupils, before Civil W 
father’s day, 12 


Reading, I75; 
improving, 177; rules for, 179 

Real estate agent, 347 

Reference books, 184, 197 

Religion, value of, 265 

Religious training, 29 

Report cards and life, 350, 354 

Research, I50 * 

Resonance (voice), 219 

Retail Selling, 319 

Retail Stores, 320 

Right conduct, 7 (see Manners) 

Rooting, 270, 271 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 358 


Salesman, 319; traveling, 320 

Scenic artist, 347 

Scholarship, 6, 7 

School Citizen, 6 

School clubs, 64 

Schoolhouses, 3, II, 34 

School Property, respect for, 239 

Schools, academies, 31; advance in, 
96-103; authorities of, 43-47; be- 
fore Civil War, TO-12; charity, 29; 
consolidated, 34; continuation, 86; 
dame, 30; earliest, 18; enrollment 
in, IOI~103; first, 17; grammar, 
3I;  grandfather’s day, 12, 33; 
high, 33; junior high, 31; Jaws 
governing, 28, 38, 39, 83; long ago, 
2I-25; modern, I4-I5, 19; moni- 
torial, 30; night, 86; primary, 30; 
Purpose of, 3, 56-65, 88; rural, 33; 
Studying the, 5; subject fields in, 
4, 66-81; subscription, 29; Sun- 
day, 29; value of, 5, 38, 57; who 
Pays for, 36-41 


ar, 10; in grand- 


€ye-movement, ır 78; 
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School spirit, 268-272; demands of, 
269; lack of, 271; where it is, 270 

School and what it offers, 281 

School, where it leads, 281-285 

Science, 6o, 76 

Secretary, 343 

Self-consciousness, 253 

Self-pi » 252, 257 i 

Salling i 319; retail, 319; whole 
sale, 320 

Sewing, 79 

Shop, 79, 80 

Shorthand, 78 

Sibilance, 220 

Sleep, hours of, 125 

Smiles, 232, 250 

Smoking, 259 

Social studies, 62 

Social worker, 327, 344, 345 

Spanish, 75 

Spartan school, 21 

Spelling, oral, 99 

Spelling-match, 13 

Spencer, Herbert, 359 

Statistician, 347 

Stealing, 262 

Steam engineer, 310 

Stenographers, 322, 343 

Stenography, 77 

Stock girl, 343 

Straight-thinking, 256-260 

Studiousness, 230, 251 — 

Study, habits of, 87, 1290-134; 
for, 116, 127, 135-140, 142, 146, pee 
schedule for, 133; suggestions for, 
193-197 j 

Study periods, 139 

Sublets in school, 4, 6, 8, 13, 14715) 
32, 66-82; social, 61; tool, 59, 97 

Superintendent, 43; duties of, pes 
problems of, 45; requirements Of, 
45; salary of, 335 

Surgeon, 331 


Table manners, 241 
Tact, 211 
Tardiness, 259 


INDEX 


fk 
axes, for schools, 31, 36-41 


Teach 
ers 
» 43, 48-55; responsibility 


of, 52 


Teachi 
chin “ 
g, 333; as a vocation, 53; 


nc of, 98; pay for, 334 
be s, 346; proprietor of, 345 
Le cal trades, 307-314 
a ae operator, 347 
aa phone manners, 214 

ephone operators, 346 


Text 
books, 1609, 171, 1973 learning 


™ Without, 186-190 
oe usher, 347 
heories, 166 


Thi . 
inking, 163-167; lack of, 257% 


= Steps in, 165 

a gad arog 219 
ool subjects, 59 

Trade school, 327 


T ; 
ransportation trades, 313; employ- 


” ment forms of, 314 
Traveling salesman, 320 


365 


Trigonometry, 76 

Typesetter, 347 

Typewriting, 77, 78 

Typists, 22, 343 

248-254; at home, 249; 


Unhappiness, 
P ‘ 


at school, 250 251 
Usefulness, 286-292 


ds, 295-297 


Vocational tren 
60, 80; choice of, 289, 


Vocations, 59» 
290} for girls, 341-347 

Vocule, 221 

Voice, 2137222; 
quality of, 219; 


mechanism of, 217; 
types of, 215 


Waitress, 344 
Woodworking, 79 
Words, acquiring, 175) 176 
Work, worth of, 291, 29? 
Writer, 347 


Writing, 19> adve 
Wrongdoing, habitual, 263, 


rtisements, 321 
265 


